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xU.—STENDHAL AND FRENCH CLASSICISM 


In Rouge et Noir, Stendhal (Henri Beyle) defines a 
novel aS a Miroir: qui se promene sur la grande route. 
We may apply this figure to his Correspondance! which, 
less open to the suspicion of pose than his other writings, 
reflects much of la vie littéraire of France during the first 
four decades of the nineteenth century. Stendhal was 
brought up on a elassicist régime, he saw the passing of 
pseudo-classicism, he contributed to the triumph of roman- 
ticism and was himself a realist, before the term had been 
invented. In a letter to Mr. Stritch of London, written in 
1823 in the midst of the romanticist ebullition, he de- 
clared: Le caractére principal de la nation francaise est 
la méfiance (11, p. 296). No one could offer more natu- 
ral qualifications for recognition as the spokesman of his 
nation in this regard, than this man, who, French by birth, 
wrote under a German pseudonym and had himself buried 
as a citizen of Milan under the Italian inscription which 
he had composed for his own tombstone. 


* Paris, 1908, 3 vols. 
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The entirely classic nature of Stendhal’s early literary 
training, such as it was, is revealed in his early correspon , 
ence with his sister, whose education he attempted + 
direct. Si ton goit est juste, tu placeras Corneil], 

Racine au premier rang des tragiques frangais, Voltaire o 
Crébillon au deuxiéme . . . Je finis en te recommanday: 
de lire sans cesse Racine et Corneille, je suis cory, 

léglise, hors de 1a, point de salut (1, p. 33). She was ; 
commit to memory certain roles from the plays of {ly 
French classic authors in order to form her language (; 
p. 145), and he joined example to precept: Je lis chagy 
soir avant de me coucher, quelque fatigué que je sois, an 
acte de Racine pour apprendre a parler francais. | 


LAS 






levant, une piéce de Corneille (1, p. 33). Such was his 
enthusiasm that: quand je lis Racine, Voltaire, Molitre, 
Virgile, l’Orlando Furioso, j’oublie le reste du monde 

p. 124). 

His taste was so severely classic that he could see very 
little merit in the successors and imitators of the classic 
French authors. In 1801, at the age of eighteen, he as. 
sures his sister that she will see: l’immense distance qui 
s¢pare Racine de Crébillon et la foule des imitateurs de 
ce dernier (1, p. 16). If, in 1802, he is disposed to re- 
commend La Harpe for: les premiers principes (1, p. 32), 
he recognizes that his “ taste is not sure,” and his con- 
tempt for him finally developed even unto hatred (in, 
p. 258). Le Cours Analytique of Lemercier he judged: 
assez ridicule (1, p. 382),.and he characterized Nisard 
as: un fat qui n’a pas une idée (111, p. 125). None of 
the pseudo-classie poet-celebrities find favor in his eyes. 
Delille is an: amant tartuffe de la nature (1, p. 32); Ray- 
nouard is a: savant qui avait de l’esprit dans sa jeunesse 
(11, p. 282); Lemercier a fait douze ou quinze tragédies 
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barbares pour le style (tb.); Picard . . . le plus vrai de 
nos podtes comiques . . . rend ce qu’il vit comme dans 
un miroir (11, p. 370) ; but: rien, ou presque rien ne valait 
la peine d’étre dit (1, p. 281); Andrieux ... est un 
élave de Voltaire, ingénieux et sans force . . . ses ouvra- 
oes ne conviennent plus au siécle vigoureux au milieu 
duquel nous vivons (11, p. 283) ; if he makes an exception 
in favor of M. de Jouy, it is because: il a os¢ peindre un 
erand caractére et lui faire dire des mots simples (11, 
D. 262). 

At the same time Stendhal was thoroughly imbued with 
the eighteenth-century skepticism: Je ne saurais trop vous 
répéter: n’ayez aucun préjugé. C’est-i-dire, ne croyez 
rien parce qu’un autre vous l’a dit, mais parce qu’on vous 
'a prouvé, . . . en tout cherche la vérité, il n’y a qu'elle 
qui dure; j’aime mieux que tu saches une vérité de plus 
que d’avoir lu dix volumes d’histoire (1, p. 56). Faguet, 
on the basis of such statements, characterizes him as a 
déplacé, as a Frenchman of 1770, ill at ease in the midst 
of nineteenth-century conditions.2 But the campaigns 
under Napoleon, various affaires du coeur, many disap- 
pointments, an ardent temperament, all served to modify 
the character of the author of Rouge et Noir. He even 
came as a result of his experiences and of his tempera- 
ment to be dissatisfied with his favorite eighteenth-century 
philosopher, Helvetius: Helvétius a eu _ parfaitement 
raison lorsqu’il a établi que le principe de l’utilité ou 
l'intérét, était le guide unique de toutes les actions de 
homme. Mais comme il avait l’Ame froide, il n’a connu 
ni l’amour ni l’amitié, ni les autres passions vives qui 
créent des intéréts nouveaux et singuliers (11, p. 217). 
The romanticist note sounds frequently in these confiden- 


* Politiques et Moralistes du dia-neuviéme siécle, Paris, 1900. 
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ce qu’on appelle tout ceeur. Cette folie me donna gy, 
. . . . i , 

ques moments de la plus divine illusion (1, p. 16 

1807, une église gothique environnée d’arbres déeréy;.; 


tial letters of his. In 1804 he writes to his sister: Y ets 


et couverte de neige me touche (1, p. 312); in 
qui m’a touché le plus dans mon voyage d’Italic, 
chant des oiseaux dans le Colisée (1, p. 373); 18] 
quand je suis seul, je ris et pleure pour un rien, 1uis |; 
pleurs sont toujours pour les arts (1, p. 406): in Is3y. 
describing a certain man, he declares: i] aime com: 
avec passion, folie, bétise (11, p. 66), and the chara 
of this man is: passionné et ombrageux (7)., p. 70). Bot 
he anticipated Flaubert in his impatience for the exces. 
sive mal de siécle of his contemporaries, and no one has 
characterized more picturesquely than he the romani 
sentimentality of the period. C’est un homme (speaki: 
of J. J. Rousseau) qui fendant une racine de nover 
milieu de la cour, s’efforcerait de faire entrer son coin 
par le gros bout, ne parviendrait qu’ @ casser sa masse, et 
sur le midi, dégotité de ses efforts, irait pleurer dans 
coin de la cour; bientét il s’exalterait la téte, se mettrait 
a croire qu’il y a de Phonneur a étre pelbeurens ¢ 
suite, qu’il est excessivement malheureux. 
général les malheureux de ce genre dans le mond 
sont que des sots, les trois quarts de ces mélancolics ) 
sont que des folies. C’est malheureusement la malad 
des jeunes gens du siécle et des jeunes femmes (1, p. 154). 
Instead of seeing in Stendhal a déplacé, we should 
rather go to the opposite extreme and regard him as very 
much a man of his period. It was that and nothing else 
that made him such an ardent champion of the romantic 
movement. In 1818 he predicted: L’invasion des idées 
libérales va amener une nouvelle littérature (1, p. 86). 
Two years later he wrote to a friend: Vous vous moquiez 
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de moi quand je vous disais que le romanticisme était 
ja racine ou la queue du libéralisme, il fait dire: exa- 
minons et méprisons l’ancien (u, p. 187). L’ancien 
synonymous with classicism, had become: une vieille 
platitude (mu, p. 112); romanticism offered something 
new: Voila le principe du romanticisme que vous ne sen- 
ties pas assez. Le mérite est d’administrer 4 un public 
le drogue juste qui lui fera plaisir (1, p. 168).% He 
believed that the French nation desired to see upon its 
stage tragedies derived from its own national life, just 
as the English could see their national life portrayed in 
the tragedies of Henry VI. and Richard II. But: cela 
est impossible en employant le vers alexandrin franeais, 
qui, dit La Harpe, n’admet que le tiers de la langue (1, 
p. 296).4 

But Stendhal was not at all inclined to bow before the 
foreign romanticist influences which were so potent with 
his contemporaries. In 1816, he declared: I] faut bien 
séparer cette cause (romanticism) de celle de ce pauvre 
et triste pédant Schlegel qui sera dans la boue au premier 
jour (1, p. 12.) None of the Germans pleased him, not 
even Schiller, whom he almost admired, but who bored 
him because: on voit le rhéteur (11, p. 187). As for the 
English: Je ne connais pas de gens plus bavards et plus 
froids. Ils n’ont produit qu’un grand homme et qu’un 
fou. Le grand homme est Shakespeare et Milton le fou 
(1, p. 98). Walter Scott, whom he presents as the most 


‘Letter of 1820. Cf. Racine et Shakespeare, Paris, 1823. Le 
romanticisme est l’art de présenter aux peuples des ceuvres littéraires 
qui, dans l'état actuel de leurs habitudes et de leurs croyances, sont 
susceptibles de leur donner le plus de plaisir possible. 

‘In this connection Stendhal suggests the subject of La Mort de 
Henri IIT, which, treated by Dumas (1829), was to win the first 
great theatre-triumph of the romanticists. See, Le Roy, L’Aube 
du thédtre romantique, Paris, 1904, pp. 72 f. 
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popular author in France in 1823,° impresses him ,, 
being: un peu grossier et an peu brut; ses ¢terne)).. 
descriptions de costumes ennuient et fatiguent 
393); he is: injuste avec l’amour; il le peint mal, pia 
force, décoloré, sans énergie. On voit qu'il a ¢tuidy 
Yamour dans les livres et non dans son propre cur 


p. 272). He considered Byron: le plus grand pov 
vivant. When he met him for the first time he confesses: 
Si j’avais osé, j’aurais baisé la main de Lord Byron ey 
fondant en larmes (1, p. 501). But this enthinsigg, 
passed upon closer acquaintance: Les plaisanteries 4 
Lord Byron sont améres dans Childe Harold . . . au \jey 
de gaieté et d’insouciance, la haine et le malheur son: 
fond. Lord Byron n’a jamais su peindre qu’ 
homme: lui-méme (1, p. 502). 

He manifested the same sort of discontent with th 
French romanticists of his day: La poétique de Madany 
de Staél est plus mauvaise que celle de La Harpe on 
VEdinburgh Review (1, p. 117). He saw in René: la 
plus belle peinture de ces sentiments vagues et ni(lan- 


cism. But his general attitude towards Chateaubriand is 
summed up in a sentence from a letter of 1834: J'ai 
horreur de la phrase 4 la Chateaubriand (111, p. 135), 
As for Benjamin Constant: C’est de la bouillie pour les 
enfants (11, p. 63); and in 1840, when Sainte-Beuve was 
greeting with enthusiasm the publication of the collected 
works of Xavier de Maistre, Stendhal declared point 
blank: je ne puis souffrir M. de Maistre (11, p. 258). 
As for the poets of the period, a letter of 1825 makes 
this rather startling choice: Lamartine est le second ou 


le premier poéte de la France, selon qu’on voudra mettre 


5 Racine et Shakespeare, Paris, 1823, p. 6. 
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\l. de Béranger avant ou aprés lui (11, p. 373). Here is 


the explanation of Stendhal’s rather exaggerated appre- 


«jation of Béranger: On voit que M. de Béranger, le plus 
grand poéte peut-étre que la France posséde, ne laisse échap- 
per aucune grande circonstance, aucune grande émotion de 


‘opinion publique, sans exprimer dans ses vers, ce que 
le monde de Paris exprime de vive voix. Ses Chansons 
sont done exactement des odes nationales; elles s’adres- 
sent au sens intime des Francais (11, p. 358). As for 
Lamartine, Stendhal recognized his gift of self-revela- 
tio: Au eontraire de nos autres pottes francais, il a 
quelque chose a dire (11, p. 295); M. de Lamartine rend 
avec une grace divine les sentiments quwil a éprouvés 
u, p. 373). But at the same time he was very keenly 
alive to Lamartine’s limitations: Mais dés qu’il sort de 
expression de l’amour, il est puéril, il n’a pas nne haute 
pensée de philosophie ou d’observation de homme, e’est 
toujours et uniquement un cour tendre au désespoir de 
la mort de sa maitresse, (11, p. 282). Victor Hugo was 
less likely than any other to appeal to Stendhal. In 1823 
he wrote this appreciation, the concluding sentence of 
which has been the cause of so many exclamation points: 
Ce M. Hugo a un talent dans le genre de Young, l’auteur 
des Night Thoughts; il est toujours exagéré A froid; son 
parti lui procure un fort grand succés. L’on ne peut nier, 
au surplus, qu’il ne sache fort bien faire des vers francais ; 
malheureusement, il est somnifére (11, p. 284). He 
never contests Victor Hugo’s ability in the art of versifi- 
cation (11, p. 363); as for the rest, he judged him much 
as posterity has judged: M. Victor Hugo n’est pas un 
homme ordinaire, mais il veut étre extraordinaire (11, 
p. 518). 

Most of the romanticist battles in the theatre were 
fought out during Stendhal’s absence from Paris. He 
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would hardly have been satisfied with the efforts 
whose cause he had so noisily adopted. A letter o: 
announces the Henri IIT et sa cour of Dumas, wit} 
characterization: Ceci est encore Henri IIL a la Ma) 
(11, p. 493). He seems to have preferred Seri! 

all the dramatists of his time, and for reasons qui 

lar to those which made him esteem so highly tl 
sons of Béranger. As for the novels, they lack force, 
those of Picard (11, p. 370); or, like those of Mada 
Cotin, they are so sentimental that: ils sont ditti 
lire pour des gens agées plus de vingt-cing ans 
394); or, they are absurd in their attempts at a 
tation of the past: ce qu'il y a de plaisant, e’est ay 
grossiers chevaliers du treiziéme siécle ne disent pas vir 
paroles sans faire une allusion pleine de grace 4 |» 
thologie greeque (11, p. 356). 

There will be a strong inclination to see in thes 
criticisms of Stendhal so many more evidences of his 
misanthropy, of his notoriously reealeitrant disposi 
But surely that is not the whole explanation. If | 
exaggeration and sentimentalism of the romanticists ir 
tated his critical faculties, their abuse of the personal el: 


‘ 


ment offended his finer sensibilities, and he was 


j 


deficient in sensibility as one is often tempted to th 
One finds ample proof of this throughout his Corres; 


> 
tt 


+e 
Bote 


dance, but nowhere so convineingly as in his admiral 


letter of protest written, as it were involuntarily, in 1850, 


‘ 


to Sainte-Beuve, after reading “in a single sitting,” | 


a 


roe iby. Oa 
3 sae at 


latter’s collection of verse, entitled Les Consolat 
Je suis choqué que vous autres qui croyez en Dieu, vous 
imaginez que, pour étre au désespoir trois mois de 


qu’une maitresse vous a quitté, il faille croire en Diev 
... Vous parlez trop de la gloire. On aime @ travail 
ler. . . . Qui diable sait si la gloire viendra? Mai 
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rquoi parler tant de ces choses-la/ La passion a sa 


ia? per ile ee 
pudeur; pourquol révéler ces choses intimes? ... Voila 


Monsieur, ma pensée et toute ma pensce. Je crois qu'on 
parlera de vous en 1890. Mais vous ferez mieux que Les 
(‘gnsolations, quelque chose de plus fort et de plus pur 
i, pp. 531 f.). 

From this rapid review it is apparent that Stendhal 
was quite as much dissatisfied with the romanticism as 
vith the classicism, or rather the pseudo-classicism of his 
time. What was this “something stronger and purer” 
lemanded of Sainte-Beuve? Let us seek to piece together 
the answer from this Correspondance, just as literary his 
torians have long since pieced together and clearly de 
fined the literary system of Malherbe from the marginal 
notes on the poems of Desportes and the seattering pre 
cepts preserved for us by his disciple, Racan. We shall 
try to prove that Stendhal, like Malherbe, like Boileau, 
represents that national French trait which demands in 
intellectual and esthetic products, fidelity to that which is 
in the thought, and logical precision in the expression of 
it; qualities which, in his time, were being lost sight of 
in the midst of the ardent discussions which divided the 
literary men of France into two hostile eamps. And 
since these qualities are the essence of French classicism, 
we shall go a step farther in concreteness and say that 
what Stendhal desired and fought for, in his fashion, was 
a return to classicism; that is to say, an adaptation to 
modern subjects of the processes of Boileau, Moliére, and 
Racine. 

Much confusion has resulted from the failure to dis- 
tinguish between Stendhal’s literary and his personal 
attitude. An officer of Napoleon, considerably affected 
by the democratic enthusiasm of the period, he saw much 
in the social relations of the seventeenth century to make 
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him impatient. In 1804 he writes to his sister: J); 
étudié Louis XIV ces jours-ci, nommé le grand par |e 
bas coquins Voltaire et compagnie, et bassement flatté pa, 
Boileau, Moliére, ete., j’ai été étonné de sa bassesse et dc 
sa betise (1, p. 125). Three years later he writes to he; 
from Berlin, from the entourage of Napoleon: Je méprise 


sincérement Racine; je vois d’ici toutes les platitudes 


qu’il faisait 4 la cour de Louis XIV. L’habitude 
cour rend incapable de sentir ce qui est véritablemen: 
grand (1, p. 298). He always maintained this persona] 
attitude which is quite characteristic of him. 

3ut this aversion for what he considered the sycophan v 
of the classic writers does not seem to have affected his 
literary judgment. He asks his sister if she perceives 
the sens profond of the Fables of La Fontaine; lx 
her to get La Bruyére and “read him” (1, p. 68 
instructs her to read often L’Art Poétique of Boileay 
(1, p. 68), and many years later he refers to that: homny 
de sens, un nommé Boileau (11, p. 96). Moliére he 
characterizes as: le poéte qui a le mieux connu le cow 
humain (1, p. 131). La Princesse de Cleves is “ divine” 
(1m, p. 258). In 1838 he writes to a young poet who 
has sought counsel: Je vous dirai franchement, Monsieur, 
que pour faire un livre qui ait la chance de trouver quatre 
mille lecteurs, il faut étudier deux ans le francais dans 
les ceuvres composées avant 1700. Je n’excepte que le 
Marquis de Saint-Simon (11, p. 209). According to Fa- 
guet (op. cit., p. 49) Stendhal ne pouvait souffrir Ra- 
cine; but, we repeat, this is true only in the personal 
sense. To be sure he speaks somewhat disdainfully of: 
amour fade peint de Racine dans Hippolyte, dans Ba- 
jazet, dans Xipharés (11, p. 296), but that conforms very 
well with the judgment of modern standard literary his- 
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»rians;® and he concludes the outbreak against Louis 
XIV, cited above: c’est le grand roi des sots comme 
Iphigente de Racine est leur belle tragédie (1, p. 125), 
wherein again he conforms with modern critics.? On the 
other hand, Stendhal uses Racine currently as a stan- 
dard by which to measure his favorite modern poets. In 
1817 he thus characterizes Monti: C’est le Racine 
Italie, du génie dans l’expression (11, p. 65). In 1824, 
one year after the publication of Racine et Shakespeare, 
he declares: La Francesca da Rimini est ce que la langue 
italienne a produit de plus ressemblant a Racine. 

Pellico a su peindre |’amour italien de la maniére la plus 
vraie, la plus touchante, et en vers dignes de Racine (11, 
p. 339). And as for the Corsair of Lord Byron, “ the 
greatest living poet”: Le style est beau comme Racine 
(1, p. 12). Nor was it merely the style or the verses 
of Racine that enlisted Stendhal’s admiration. In 1801, 
he wrote to his sister: Peut-étre Voltaire te plaira-t-il 
d’abord autant comme eux (Corneille and Racine) ; mais 
tu sentiras bient6t combien son vers coulant, mais vide, 
est inférieur au vers plein de choses du tendre Racine et 
du majestueux Corneille (1, p. 24). And he remained 
true to that opinion, as we can see in his letter of 1840 to 
Balzac: Le demi-sot tient par-dessus tout aux vers de 
Racine. ... Mais tous les jours le vers devient une 
moindre partie du mérite de Racine. Le public, en se 
faisant plus nombreux, moins mouton, veut un plus grand 


*Cf. Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, Paris, 19C8, p. 
541: Les hommes sont plus faibles, les amoureux aimés sont des 
galants agréables, et rien de plus. 

‘Cf. J. Lemattre, J. Racine, Paris, 1908, p. 224: Mithridate et 
surtout Iphigénie me semblent les deux pieces of le poate s’est le 
plus plié, sciemment ou non aux meeurs de son temps, et A l’idée 
que ce temps se faisait de la beauté. 
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nombre de petits faits vrats sur une passion, sur une gity. 
ation de la vie (1, p. 260). In this last passage, 
which the italics are Stendhal’s, it seems clear that, in hj, 
opinion, it is the realism (les petits faits vrais) of Ry. 
cine that is gradually winning a deserved though long 
delayed recognition. 

Stendhal was an admirer of his time. Far from ro. 
gretting or ridiculing the existing social and_ politica! 
conditions, he welcomed them as a real progress: [eg ep. 
richis donnent de l’énergie 4 la bonne compagnie. . | . 
Nous sommes bien loin de la fadeur du siécle de Low's 
XVI (in, p. 209). In face of the cool contempt of th 
classicists for the philistinism of the bourgeois, Stendha! 


asserted: Des gens qui ont agi mettront plus de pens‘e: 
en circulation que des gens de lettres uniquement oecupss 
pendant toute leur jeunesse, & peser un hémistiche 4 
Racine, ou a chercher la vraie mesure d’un vers de Pip. 
dare (u, p. 271). Instead of adopting the robustious 
attitude of the romanticist brethren toward these sani 
philistines, Stendhal declared: Un banquier qui a fai: 
fortune a une partie du caractére requis pour faire des 
découvertes en philosophie: c’est-i-dire voir claire dans 
ce qui est; ce qui est un peu différent de parler éloquem- 
ment de brillantes chiméres (11, p. 515). To meet thes 
conditions it was necessary to apply once more the pri- 
mary precept of Boileau: 


N’offrez rien au lecteur que ce qui peut lui plaire. 


To satisfy this eminently French desire of “ seeing 
clearly in that which is”: il faut faire ressemblant (11, 
p. 181). A letter of 1804 presents Stendhal’s earlics' 
conception of literary realism in regard to natural things: 


Une vérité aussi compléte que possible est une description 
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omplete d’une chose. Par exemple: la vérité compléte 
sur tout ce qui est vivant & Grenoble (la maison, les 
arbres, ete.), serait celle d’aprés laquelle un dieu tout- 
puissant pourrait batir un nouveau Grenoble exactement 
semblable et égal au Grenoble oi tu es (1, p. 100). The 
same letter suggests how characters must be painted: 


Envoie-moi vite trois ou quatre caractéres peints par les 
faits: raconte-les exactement (1, p. 101). He complains 
‘hat his sister’s letters: manquent toujours de détails 
physiques, nécessaires pour bien entendre les réflexions 


sur les choses et les sensations qu’elles donnent (1, p. 189). 
3ut he had no patience with the exuberant descriptions 
undertaken by contemporary romanticists in the interest 
of a much bespoken local color. He ridicules the fashion, 
prevalent, according to him, in the novel of 1830, when: 
on était sir de succés en employant deux pages a décrire 
la yue que l’on avait de la fenétre ot était le héros, deux 
autres & reproduire son habillement, et encore deux pages 
4 représenter la forme du fauteuil sur lequel i] était posé 
im, p. 91). It was precisely the criticism of Boileau: 
Un auteur, quelquefois trop plein de son objet, 


Jamais sans l’6puiser n’abandonne un sujet: 
S’il rencontre un palais, il m’en dépeint la face, ete. 


Boileau attributed the success of his own writings to 
the fact that: mon vers, bien ou mal, dit toujours quelque 
chose. That was precisely what was lacking in the works 
of the period, according to Stendhal. Faire correctement 
des vers est devenu un métier, he complains, le mal est 
qua peine en a-t-on lu quinze ou vingt, l’on se sent une 
tres grande envie de bailler (11, p. 284). And as for the 
style of Chateaubriand and Villemain, it seems to him 
to say: 1. Beaucoup de petites choses agréables, mais 
inutiles & dire; 2. Beaucoup de petites faussetés agré- 
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ables & entendre (111, p. 259). To those rare indiyidya). 
who sought his advice, Stendhal insisted: En décriyay; 
un homme, une femme, un site, songez toujours } 
quelqu’un, & quelque chose de réel (111, p. 114); 1. Dang 
un roman, dés la deuxiéme page, il faut dire du nouyeay. 
ou, du moins, de l’individuel sur le site oi se pass 
action; 2. Dés la sixiéme page, ou, tout au plus, 
huitiéme, il faut des aventures (101, p. 209). 

In his youth, when he had his first visions of “ literary 































glory,’ Stendhal was convinced that: I] ne faut 

que lorsqu’on a des choses grandes ou profondément belles 
i dire, mais alors il faut les dire avec le plus de simplicit 
possible, comme si l’on prenait 4 tache de les empécher 
d’étre remarquées (1, p. 179). When he became a writer 
he remained true to this ideal, imitating the style of [, 
Code Civil and the Causes Célébres (1m, pp. 103, 135), 
Je dirai comme les enfants,® he writes to Balzac in 1840, 
je ne veux pas par des moyens factices, fasciner |’in 
du lecteur. ... Je cherche a raconter avec vérité et 
avec clarté ce qui se passe dans mon ceur. Je ne yois 
qu’une régle: étre clair. Si je ne suis pas clair, tout 
mon monde est an¢éanti (11, p. 258). In this constant 
insistence upon the principle that the writer must first 
have something to say and then say it in the simplest 
and clearest way possible, Stendhal renews the traditions 
of Malherbe, Boileau, and their successors, who had 
formed the: génie de la langue frangaise, qui, naturelle- 





* Cf. Boileau, Epitre rx, vv. 81 ff.: 


La simplicité plait, sans étude et sans art. 
Tout charme en un enfant, dont la langue sans fard, 
A peine du filet encor débarrassée, 

Sait d’un air innocent bégayer sa pénsee, etc. 
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ment, est ennemie jurée des grandes phrases 4 la Chateau- 
briand (11, p. 290).” 

The analogy between the position of Stendhal and that 
of Malherbe has been touched upon. Malherbe found 
French diction in a state of anarchy resulting from an 
excess of enthusiasm on the part of the Pléiade and its 
successors. Stendhal found a very similar state of things, 
a literary battlefield, on which the two opposing forces 
of the pseudo-classicists and the romanticists were con- 
tending: the one, to hold French literature within its 
old consecrated channels, the other trying to break down 
the barriers and let it flow wherever it listed. While 
Malherbe “ forged the instrument which the genius of 
the seventeenth century was to use with success ”’ (Brune- 
titre), Stendhal opened the way at least for Balzac, 
Flaubert, and Maupassant. If he did not succeed in 
“reducing the Muse to the rules of duty” as fully as 
Malherbe succeeded, it was because, or largely because, 
the times no longer permitted a man like Stendhal, or 
Malherbe, to assume a power in the domain of letters so 
absolute as that wielded by the seventeenth-century critic 
and poet. Had the conditions been similar, it is quite 
possible that the tyran des petits fatts vrats ’° would have 
taken the place of the tyran des sillabes in the talk of men 
of letters. 

Finally Stendhal’s conception of style was that of 


*Cf. also his criticism of Xavier de Maistre: “ l’auteur n’ose jamais 
étre simple . . . par exemple, a-t-il & parler de Newton, il ne dit 
pas simplement: Newton; cela sera trop plat a Turin, il faut dire 
l'immortel Newton. Pour approcher de l’esprit francais il faudrait 
commencer A @tre soi-méme, n’imiter personne (II, p. 390). Cf. 
Boileau: 

Ce n’est que l’air d’autrui qui peut déplaire en moi. 


* Des faits, morbleu! des faits (111, p. 90). 
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Malherbe and Boileau; it was based on “ the power of 
a word put in its place.” In 1804, he wrote to his sister. 
Coligny les suivait 4 pas précipités, ou, a pas précipirs 
Coligny les suivait, sont deux choses différentes pour yy, 
ame sensible (1, p. 124). Two years later he declared: 
Le style est une pensée.. . je t'aime véritablemen;. 
et véritablement je t’aime, ne sont pas la méme chog 
(1, p. 246). When Mérimée’s Chronique de Charles [¥ 
appeared (1829), Stendhal wrote: Je serai trop séyix, 
pour votre style que je trouve un peu portier: j'ai ¢ 
du mal a faire ete., pour: j’ai eu de la peine A faire 
(11, p. 509). In 1840 he wrote to Balzac: Souvent | 
réfléchis un quart d’heure pour placer un adjectif ayant 
ou aprés son substantif (1, p. 258). 

Like Boileau, Stendhal was convinced of the necessit 
of taking pains; it was one of his grievances that: Jes 
gens de lettres ne se donnent pas le temps de travaille: 
(11, p. 360). La haine de détails est ce qui perd notre 
littérature (11, p. 521). And Boileau’s famous verses 
which might serve as the epitome of the Arf poétiqu: 

Avant done que d’écrire, apprenez a penser; 
Selon que notre idée est plus ou moins obscure, 
L’expression la suit, ou moins nette, ou plus pure, 


are repeated in the prose of Stendhal’s letters: Tous le: 


jours nous voyons dans la vie, que VPhomme qui comprend 
bien une chose |’explique clairement (11, p. 513). 

Les pens¢ées de tout le monde dans les paroles «i 
quelques-uns is a trite definition of French classic litera- 
ture. That definition suggests, and rightly, the idea of 
something chosen, something aristocratic. It was that idea! 
that Stendhal wished to see restored ; moreover, he believed 
it was to be restored as a result of the convulsions and the 
invasion of new ideas through which France had passed. 
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Le jour immortel o1 M. l’abbé Sieyés publia son pam- 
vhlet: Qu’ est-ce que le tiers-état? . . . il croyait attaquer 
'gristocratie politique; il créait sans le savoir l’aristo- 


cratie littéraire. Celle-ci ose encore aimer les phrascs 
simples et les pensées naturelles (11, p. 184). He was 
enough a man of his time to realize that this literary 

5 


aristoeracy must adapt itself to the spirit and needs of 


the time. Because: Nous avons infiniment plus d’idées 
guon avait du temps de Plutarque ... La Bruyére 
, bien peint les meeurs de la bonne compagnie de son 
temps: le tableau serait bien différent aujourd’hui (1, pp. 
130f.). Les gens qui croient avoir raison ne sauraient 
étre trop claires et trop lucides; ils cherchent i écrire 
avee les mots et les tours de phrases employés par La 
Bruyére, Pascal et Voltaire. Mais cependant, quand il 
se presente une idée nouvelle i] faut bien un mot nouveau 
(1, p. 425). 

The citations given above, chosen from a very large 
number of similar import, give a fair presentation of 
Stendhal’s literary point of view as manifested by his 
Correspondance. Whatever boutades he may have in- 
dulged in, in writings destined for the public, we find 
him here quite consistent and sincere: Je désire pour 
mon compte la vérité toute entiére et la vérité la plus 
apre (11, p. 363). The conclusion that he represents to 
a certain and rather important extent a persistence of 
French classicism would probably have greatly surprised 
his contemporaries, while completely staggering him. 
And the conclusion is very likely absurd, unless one is 
prepared to admit that French classicism is, par excel- 
lence, the manifestation of what Lemaitre calls in his 
book on Racine: le génie de notre race, which he defines 
as the striving for: ordre, raison, sentiment mesuré et 
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force sous la grace. It has at least appeared from 4, 
foregoing pages that Stendhal was constantly insist, 
on the first two of these four qualities, that the sentiment 
excesses of the romanticists no less than the aridit, 

the pseudo-classicists irritated him; that, finally, he a 
manded of a recognized leader of the new school: quel). 
chose de plus fort et de plus pur. 


CoLBERT Srarurs. 





XIV.—‘‘TO BE STAIED”’ 


Possibly no entry in the Stationers’ Register has given 
rise to more discussion than the puzzling “ to be staied” 
entered in the margin beside the titles of four plays on 
one of the fly-leaves of “‘ Register C.” The item occurs 
on page 37 of volume iii of Arber’s Reprint: 


My lord chamberlens menns plaies Entred 
27 May, 1600 A moral of ‘ clothe breches and velvet hose’ 


To Master Roberts 
27 May Allarum to London 


To hym 
4 Augusti 
As you like yt / a booke 
Henry the Ffift /a booke to be staied 
Every man in his humour / a booke 
The commedie of ‘much Adoo about nothing’ / a booke 


The entry has provoked curiosity chiefly because it has 
been assumed that here was a definite injunction against 
a threatened piracy, an assumption which fits into the 
generally accepted theory that playwrights were indiffer- 
ent about the publication of their plays, if not really 
averse from it, and that the acting companies to whom 
they sold their plays were habitually opposed to the pub- 
lishing of plays still in use, on the ground that it would 
lessen their profits; and therefore, when we find plays 
published that were still popular on the stage, we should 
immediately suspect them of being issued surreptitiously. 

The theory in its simplest form is expressed by Sir 
Sidney Lee in his Life of William Shakespeare: “ This 
was one of the many efforts of the acting company to stop 


* Macmillan, 1898, p. 207. 
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publication of plays in the belief that the practice wy. 
injurious to their rights. The effort was only partialls 
successful.” Practically the same view appears in ¢j 
preface to the new Hudson As You Like It (p. xyii 
1906): “ There is more probability that the ‘ staying: 
was the result of a direct attempt on the part of Shake 
speare or someone acting for him, to prevent the publica. 
tion of a popular new play, the circulation of which jy 
book form would seriously interfere with its business sy. 
cess and the receipts at the theatre.” Fleay * gives the the 
ory a novel turn by his suggestion that Every Man in his 
Humour was published “ without Jonson’s supervision, » 
doubt by the company, as acted by them, after an inef. 
fectual effort had been made to ‘ stay’ it on August 4, by 
Jonson, I suppose.” 

Surprisingly ineffectual, this effort to 
lication, whether it originated with acting company >r 
author! It is true that, so far as we know, As You Like || 
was not published in quarto form. But ten days after 
the “staying” entry, Henry V. was entered to Thomas 
Pavier. It was printed in 1600 by Thomas Creede for 
Thomas Millington and John Busby, and in 1602 “\y 
Thomas Creede for Thomas Pavier,” and again 
T. P., 1608” (really for William Jaggard in 1619), 
The play had been acted at the Globe by the Chamberlain’s 
men in 1599, and was later acted at Court, January 7, 
1605. On the same date, August 14, 1600, Master Bur) 
and Walter Burre “ entred for their copie under the handes 
of Master Pasuill and the Wardens, a booke called Euery 
man in his humour.” * It was printed “as it hath been 
sundry times publikely acted by the right Honorable the 


“stay ” the pul 


* Biographical Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, I, p. 358. 
*Murray, History of the English Dramatic Companies, 1, p. 173. 
*Arber, UI, p. 169. 
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Lord Chamberlen’s servants, written by Ben. Johnson, 
for Walter Burre, 1601.” The play had been acted in 
1598, and was acted at court Feb. 2, 1605. Nine days 
after these entries (28 August), Andrew Wyse and Wil- 
liam Aspley “enterd for their copies under the handes 
of the wardens Two bookes, the one called Muche a Doo 
about nothinge. Thother the second parte of the history 
of kinge Henry iiijth with the humours of sir John Ffall- 
staff: Wrytten by Master Shakespere.”° Much Ado was 
published “as it hath been sundrie times publikely acted 
by the right honorable, the Lord Chamberlaine his 
seruants. Written by William Shakespeare. V.S. for 
Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 1600.” Its earlier 
stage history is obscure. It was acted at Court 1612-1613 
under the title of Benedicite and Bettris. 

We may place beside these cases of ineffectual “ stay- 
ing” yet another from the same year—that of Patient 
Grissel. Henslowe records payment to Chettle, Dekker, 


and Haughton, in behalf of the Admiral’s Company, of 
a total of £10 10s. between Oct. 16, 1599 and 28 Dec., 
1599; then, “to buy a grey gowne for gryssell £1” on 
26 Jan., 1600,° and finally 7 

Lent unto (the c) Robarte Shawe the 18th of March 1599 (1600) 
to geue unto the printer to staye the printing of patient grisell the 
some of 40s, 


by me Rob. Shaa. 


But, says Greg, “ the play was entered S. R. 28 Mar., 
1600 (i. e. ten days after it was stayed!) to C. Burby, and 
printed in 1603 for H. Rocket as acted by the Admiral’s 
men.” Mr. Pollard suggests * that this may have been a 


‘This is the first entry of Shakespeare’s name on the registers. 
* Diary, ed. Greg, U1, p. 206. 

"Ibid., 1, F68, line 19. 

"Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p. 12. 
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compromise payment to induce the printer to relinquish 
his printing right. Others seem to regard Burby as , 
brazen pirate entering (apparently with the approval of 
the Stationers) a copy to prohibit whose publication the 
owners had paid two pounds just ten days before. Belated 
justice then would seem to have overtaken the pirate: fo, 
the play was, after all, not printed till 1603, and they 
was printed for another man. 

We have, then, in 1600 five plays clearly “ to be staied ”: 
and, after intervals of ten days in three cases and nineteen 
days in one, four of these five plays are entered for pub- 
lication. Two are published within the year of the entry, 
one the foliowing year, and one apparently not until! three 
years later. Shall we suppose that the owners of the plays 
were at first eager to prohibit publication, and then sud- 
denly “ removed the bar”? 

Various solutions have been proposed ; but most of them 
are based upon the theory that the company objected to 
publication because the play was stili new on the stage. 
It is beyond the purpose of this paper to discuss the gen- 
eral conditions of dramatic publication; but it may be 
permissible to suggest that this theory should be accepted 
with an interrogation point, in view of the Chamberlain’s 
powerful patronage and his evident interest in protecting 
the players’ rights, of the absence of any positive evidence 
that this particular company was at this time opposed to 
the publication of its plays save as such publication may 
have been unauthorized ; in view of the many plays actu- 
ally published while still good for stage use; and in view 
of the evident success with which Bieston’s Boys protected 
their stage rights ® in plays which had been long in print, 


*“ Cockpitt playes appropried.” Ms. in L. Chamberlain’s Office 
Murray, Hist. of the Eng. Dramatic Companies, 1, p. 368. 
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and of the fact that they thought it worth while to protect 


old printed plays. 
But, whether or not the theory is well founded, it fails 


to account in a satisfactory way for any play but As You 
Like It. If we regard the actors as still opposed to the 
publication when the other plays come to be entered after 
the “ staying,” we must suppose the Stationers to be either 
deliberately and openly promoting piracy or utterly help- 
less to enforce a prohibition which they still, however, 
record to their own shame. But the promptness and 
eficiency of the Stationers in cancelling false entries 
(as in the ease of Bacon’s Essays, 1597), in taking up 
pirated editions, as Newman’s edition of Sidney’s Astro- 
phel €& Stella, 1591, in regulating the behavior of the 
pirates, as in the Jeffes-White quarrel over the Spanish 
Tragedy, 1592, make it impossible to suppose the Station- 
ers helpless, especially in a case like this, where the Cham- 
berlain, as well as the Court of Star Chamber, would back 
them up. And it is to be hoped that we shall not be driven 
to assume that the Company of Stationers deliberately put 
itself in league with pirates. 

In order to evade this conclusion, it has been suggested 
that the acting company first put up a bar to publication 
and then, for reasons of its own, removed the bar. Clearly 
not in the interest of stage receipts, if the regular entry 
is supposed to carry with it the right to print at the 
printer’s convenience ; for the interval between the “ stay ” 
and the regular entry is too brief to conserve the players’ 
interests for more than a single run. And unless this 
were expected to be the last or only run, it is hard to see 
why a company originally opposed to publication of these 
plays should so quickly change their minds. The plays 
were all successful, and were all used at Court after pub- 
lication. And anyone who has looked through Henslowe’s 
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Diary or has studied successive editions of plays 
plays, cutting here, expanding there, or even reviving ; 
with only verbal alterations, was so nearly univer 


rsa 


understand that the custom of revising and re 


? 


it would be absurd to suppose that a good play by Shak 
speare or Jonson could possibly have appeared t. 
pany to have outlived its usefulness to the stage 


had finished its first few runs. If seriously opposed 
publication on 4th of August, 1600, because of expected 
lessening of theatre receipts, doubtless the company 


mained opposed to publication throughout the mont} 
August. 

Of the three or four theories offered by Fleay,’ 
first, that the plays “ were ordered to be stayed; they wer 
probably suspected of being libellous and reserved 
further examination,” seems peculiarly unfit. It . 
be made to account for the seemingly permanent 
ing” of As You Like It; nor does it fit the charac 
the other plays, in which there is nothing to suggest 
reason for a special challenge. 

More reasonable are the theories based on the idea 1 
the acting company was opposed not to the publicati 
plays in general or these plays in particular, but 
entry of these plays to others than the publishers : 
ized by the company. Aside from a possible prefere: 
for good printers rather than bad ones, the company 
reasonably be assumed to prefer that the plays shou] 
entered to printers who bought their copies from tli 
pany instead of securing them through circuitous means, 
whether by purchase from individual actors, by snatching 
up strayed or stolen manuscripts, or by patching up ¢! 
texts from short-hand notes taken at the theatre. 


* Life and Works of Shakespeare, 1886, pp. 40, 140. 
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Collier was one of the first to suggest that the staying 
was for the sake of favoring a particular printer as against 


some others. In his introduction to Much Ado, he says 
that the object of the stay was probably to prevent the 
publication of Henry V., Every Man in His Humour, and 
Much Ado by any other stationers than Wise and Aspley. 
But he offers no reasons for this preference. 

Fleay’s most recent conjecture *' is a variation of Col- 
lier’s: “It seems clear that the delay, of which so many 
hypothetical interpretations have been offered, was simply 
to enable Millington and Busby, who probably had the 
copyrights of all four plays, to complete the sales thereof 
to the other publishers.” This, like Collier’s theory, is 
founded on air; but here the air is considerably thinner. 
For Wise and Aspley did properly enter one of the plays, 
produced a text good enough to form the substantial basis 
of the Folio version, and transferred their property by 
regular entry so that we can trace it to the Folio owners. 
All this favors the assumption of legitimacy. But Mil- 
lington and Busby do not appear at all on the registers in 
connection with any of these plays (unless, indeed, they 
are mentioned in the part of the registers which Mr. Arber 
was not permitted to publish, folios 427-486). They 
merely printed without entry a very short and garbled 
Henry V., bearing on its face the evidences of its illegiti- 
macy; slipped it on, by some obscure means, to a new 
stationer, Pavier, who retained the original printer for his 
work, but apparently waited two vears to issue an edition. 
The text was secured by Jaggard in 1619 and printed “ for 
Pavier,” dated “ 1608,” remaining to the end a version 
decidedly inferior to the widely differing Folio text. To 
suppose the delay to have been arranged to shield Milling- 


“Chronicle History of the English Drama, 1891, 11, p. 184. 
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ton and Busby is to accuse the Stationers’ Company of ti. 
grossest and most obvious misuse of power in checking 
publication merely to permit a team of pirates to sel] oy 
a property that they had never owned. 

The most ingenious and elaborate explanation is that 
set forth by Mr. Furness in the prefaces to the Variorum 
editions of As You Like It, 1890, and Much Ado, 1899 
In the former volume, he declares (p. 294) : 


At the bottom of all this entanglement over the printing of 4; 
You Like It, was James Roberts. If we look back at the entries 
in the Stationers’ Registers, we shall see that his is the last name 
before the As You Like It item set down as an applicant for an 
entry; and the same needlessness which deterred the clerk from 
repeating on this informal sheet the date of the year, deterred him 
from repeating in the margin opposite the titles of these new 
“ bookes ” the name of the applicant; who was (is it not probable?) 
this very same James Roberts. Now this same James Roberts was 
far from being one of the best of the Stationers, at least if we 
can judge from the fact that he came more than once under the 
ban of the wardens and was fined by them. . . . He once made an 
attempt on the Queen’s Printer’s realm of Catechisms, and was 
promptly repressed by the Master Wardens of the Stationers’ Com. 
pany. Next he seems to have turned his attention to the stage, 
and clasped itching palms with some of my Lord Chamberlain's 
men. In a mysterious way he gained possession of a copy of the 
Merchant of Venice and would have incontinently printed it, had 
not the Wardens “staied” it, and staied it for two years, too, 
at the end of which time James sold his copy to young “ Thomas 
haies” and at once proceeded to print a second and better copy 
for himself. Clearly, James Roberts was what the Yankees would 
call “smart” ... I believe he made some friends with the mammon 
of unrighteousness among my Lord Chamberlain’s men, and by 
underhand dealings obtained possession of stage copies of sundry 
plays of Shakespeare’s which happened to be unusually popular. 
His name does not appear often in the Registers in these years. 
After he was foiled in his attempt to print the Merchant of Venice 
in 1598, he made one other entry toward the close of that year, 
and succeeded in getting permission to print Marston’s NSatires 
Then in March of the next year he tried to enter a translation 
of Stephan’s Herodotus, but was “ staied.” Again, in the following 
October he was permitted to print a History of Don Frederigo, but 
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with the permission was coupled the very unusual condition that 


he should print “only one impression and pay sixpence in the 


ound to the use of the poore ”; manifestly, James Roberts was in 


ill repute. His next venture was in May, when he tried to enter 
«4 morall of Clothe breches and velvet hose, As yt is Acted by 
my lord Chamberlens servantes,” but there follows the proviso “ that 
he is not to putt it in prynte without further and better aucthority.” 
Two days later, on the 29th of May, he again tried to enter a book: 
“the Allarum to London,” and again there follows the inevitable 
caveat “that yt be not printed without further Aucthoritie.” These 
two items, which appear in their proper order in the main body 
of the Registers, the clerk, as I suppose, briefly jotted down on 
the blank page at the beginning of the book, as a reminder to 
keep his eye on James Roberts. When, therefore, on the 4th of 
August, James Roberts brought forward four more plays that were 
performed by “ my lord chamberlen’s men,” the clerk noted them 
down on his fly-leaf under the others, and did not take the trouble 
to repeat James Roberts’s name, which was already there in the 
margin opposite the “clothe breches and velvet hose,” but added 
(what was almost the synonym of James Roberts) “ to be staied.” 

This it was, the bad reputation of James Roberts, which caused 
the printing of these plays when first offered to be forbidden. .. . 
Where the line was among printers, blessing some and banning others, 
we cannot know, only that it looks as though where all were bad 
James Roberts was somehow among the worst, and that to his 
unsavory reputation is due the fact that we have no quarto edition 
of As You Like It. 


In the preface to Much Ado, Mr. Furness presents prac- 
tically the same line of argument. He calls attention 
again (p. xi) to the fact that all editors have assumed the 
date 1600 for the entry of August 4 because it immediately 
follows the dated Roberts entry of two plays. “ Now if 
the clerk thought it needless to repeat the 1600, why is 
it not equally likely that he thought it needless to repeat 
the name, James Roberts, if to him both entries belonged ? 
What may be assumed of a date may surely be assumed 
of a name, especially since all six plays belonged to the 
Chamberlain’s Company. ... Is it straining the plain 
facts before us too far to assume that all these plays were 
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entered by James Roberts, and that the caveat was dye: 
his shifty character ?” ; 
Decidedly, it is, as we shall see if we look more ¢los¢ly 
into the record of James Roberts. We should remember 
the entries to Roberts are in ink of a different color fy 
the staying entries, and a separate dating (4 Angus; 
serves also to mark off the staying entry as distinct. (ply 
the location on the page, the absence of printer’s name fy, 
the staying entry, and the lack of the year 1600 in its das 
favor Mr. Furness’s assumption. The location on ty 
page may mean nothing more than that this was the ney 
of the Chamberlain’s plays to be entered after Roberts. 
entry, and that all plays of this company were being 
watched for some special reason that had nothing to 4 
with Roberts’s character. In answer to Mr. Furnes: 
query why it is not equally likely that a clerk would omi: 
the name of a claimant, in an informal note, if he omits 
the year, it may be said that the omission of the name 
the owner would certainly be a more serious drawback | 
conserving copyright than the omission of the year, when 
the month and day of the month were given, and there wer 
often auxiliary means of determining the year if a dispute 
as to priority of entry should by chance occur. At any 
rate, it is rather idle to speculate as to which is more likely 
to be omitted; for it is only necessary to look through the 
registers to discover that not only here in these informa! 
notes (some of which, in spite of their informal charac 
ter, did service as real entries), but also in the body of 
the Register, the clerk does often omit the year when it 
is the same as that of the entry above, noting merely thi 


month and day; but he is very careful, even in successive 
entries to one man, to repeat that man’s name. The “ to 


bd 


hym ” of the second Roberts entry is in effect a repetition 
of the name of Roberts just above. Why not again “ to 
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ym” or some other indication of a connection with James 
Roberts? The very next entry to that of the staying is 
an example of careful repetition of the owner’s names, 
Thorpe and Aspley, where two books in succession are 
entered on the same day to the same men. Two pages 
back in these fly-leaves Millington’s name appears twice 
in succession in provisional entries belonging to the year 
1603, but simply dated 25 April and 28 April. There 
are more probabilities against than for the accidental 
omission of Roberts’s name in connection with the staying 
entry. 

Mr. Furness has pounced upon the reputation of James 
Roberts with considerable enthusiasm ; but he has not quite 
demolished it. The researches of Pollard and Greg in 
Shakespeare texts, strengthened by the disclosure by Mr. 
Neidig of the real facts as to the “ Roberts 1600” quarto 
of the Merchant of Venice, have tended to put Roberts 
back within the bounds of respectability. A comparative 
study of his record with that of other printers of his day 
will show that he was very far from being one of the worst, 
and that there is no evidence that he remained under any 
sort of ban among the stationers. His business in general, 
players’ bills included, was acquired in a normal way. 
The entry of the Merchant of Venice is unique only in its 
explicit mention of the Lord Chamberlain as the one who 
must furnish the authority to print, and not at all extra- 
ordinary because of its being provisional. The entries of 
Clothe Breches and the Allarum to London are unusual 
in that they are repeated in the memorandum on the fly- 
leaf, not in that they are provisional. The permission to 
print only one impression of the History of Don Frederigo 
and pay sixpence in the pound to the use of the poor was 
not “a very unusual condition.” A cursory examination 
of the registers will show that it was a common practice 
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to allow printers in need of work to reprint old CODies 
(some belonging to the whole Company and some simply 
derelicts through age and lack of claimants), with ¢}, at 
dition that a percentage of the profits go to the Comp; ok 
poor whom they were obligated to look out for. The wor. 
that this arrangement could be supposed to imply is, thy; 
at this time James Roberts was out of work. Mr. 
ness’s statement that the publication of Herodotus is 

“ stayed ” is altogether misleading, when taken in conne. 
tion with his theory. For this is only one of many entrie; 
of books to be translated, with the proviso that after trans. 
lation the book is to be submitted to authorities for licens. 
ing publication. In other words, it is a mere advance 
claim to copyright in a work not yet produced. The mos: 
reputable of publishers did exactly the same thing. 

The most extraordinary suggestions are those whic Mr. 
Furness makes with reference to the entry of the Merchan 
of Venice. The wardens, not being so ‘ 
Roberts, after being cautious enough to grant only a pro 
visional entry in the first place and staying the publication 
for two years because the condition was not removed, stil! 
allowed him to retain and sell a copy he never owned, and 
meekly recorded his sale in their registers. And the buyer 
must stand back and see this smart stationer reprint . 
second and better edition for himself! 

Much of this theorizing vanishes with the emergence of 
the facts about the 1619 quartos. We know now that 
William Jaggard, who succeeded Roberts in business, 
printed the “ Roberts, 1600” quarto. And, as Roberts, 
though consenting to Hayes’s entry of the copyright, re- 
served the printing to himself, it is safe to assume that 
is was by succeeding to Roberts’s business that Jaggard 
acquired his text of the play. He no doubt knew that 
Roberts had once claimed, if not actually owned, the copy- 


smart’ as James 
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right; and, having no permission from the descendants of 
g 


Thomas Hayes to reprint the play, hit upon the “ Roberts, 
1600” imprint as likely to give his issue a show of right. 
That it did not pass unchallenged may be guessed from 
the fact that Laurence, son of Thomas Hayes, re-entered the 
Merchant of Venice in his own name 8 July, 1619 “by 
consent of a full court” as one of two copies of Thomas 
Hayes his father. He held the copyright till 1637, when 
an edition was printed for him. So that it was Jaggard 
in 1619, not Roberts in 1600, that invaded the rights of 
the Hayes family. 

The question now arises, did Roberts ever really own 
the copy of the Merchant of Venice? If the acting com- 
pany refused permission to Roberts and granted it to 
Hayes, it is hard to see why the consent of Roberts should 
be recorded, as the entry on the registers was conditional 
on the company’s approval. Miss Porter, in the Folio 
edition of the play, supposes the Roberts entry to indicate 
a stolen copy, and the appearance of the play two years 
later to be “ subject to some sort of compromise between 
the rival publishers.” But what is there to indicate rival- 
ry, rather than ordinary business relations, between Rob- 
erts and Hayes? 

Mr. Pollard’s suggestion is more interesting: '!* “It is 
obvious that, if an applicant could obtain provisional pro- 
tection merely by mentioning the name of a play and 
promising that he would produce subsequently sufficient 
authority for printing it, then here was a way in which 
an obstacle could be raised against piracy without any need 
for going to press inconveniently early.” He discusses in 
this connection several provisional entries of Roberts as 
possible attempts of this sort: Merchant of Venice, Ham- 


" Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, pp. 66 ff. 
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let, Troilus, and the two plays entered in May, 1600 anq 
noted just above the staying entry. The theory woy)y 
seem to be rather more applicable to the Merchant ,: 
Venice entry than to any other, in view of its wording 
and the subsequent history of the copyright and text. By; 
in his next discussion of the topic (p. 71), Mr. Pollary 
seems to have abandoned the idea, at least so far as }; 
concerns this play. ‘‘ This book was re-entered by Thoinys 
Haies by consent of Master Roberts, this course being taker 
in preference to an ordinary transfer most probably |, 
sause the terms of the previous entry had never |y 

complied with. If Roberts had produced a written author. 
ity from the Lord Chamberlain, the fact would almos; 
certainly have been mentioned. It was simpler, now that 
a bogie was no longer needed, to enter the book afresh, 
the mention of Roberts in the new entry being a sufficient 
compliment to the old, while it helped to secure for him 
the printing of the book.” But it is not easy to see why 
the Stationers should “ compliment” the old entry if j 


} 


turned out to be unauthorized. Their behavior on similar 
occasions was not complimentary. And why should they 
record consent of a man who had never really owned tli 
copy? The phrasing “ by consent of ” is not so unusual 
a formula for an ordinary transfer of property as to cal 
for so ingenious an explanation as this of Mr. Pollard’s. 
We meet it on 6 Sept., 1602, for example, where The F/)- 
opian History of Heliodorus is transferred to Hayes “| 
consent of Master Coldocke,” the rightful owner. If any- 
thing special is indicated by it, it seems to be, that 
signed note of transfer is in the hands of the applicant fo 
re-entry or that the original owner retains a part interest. 
That the authorizing of Roberts by the Chamberlain 
would certainly have been mentioned does seem a reason- 
able statement, and it receives support from similar cases 





i 
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where such notes are found appended. For example, a 
comedy, “ the fleare,” entered to John Trundell and John 
Busby 13 May, 1606 “ provided that they are not to printe 
st tell they bringe good Aucthoritie & license for the 
Doinge thereof (6d.),” is transferred by regular assign- 
oth to Busby and Johnson 21 Nov., 1606 with this note 
appended : “This booke is aucthorised by Sir George 
Rucke, Master Hartwell, and the Wardens.” And the 
ovisional entry of Marston’s The Dutche Curtizan, 26 
Tune, 1605, to John Hodgets is followed by a similar note: 
“ This is alowed to be printed by Aucthoritie from Master 
Hartwell.” But, on the other hand, there are cases where 
such notes were not entered, whether or not they should 
have been. Another of Marston’s plays, The Faun, was 
entered 12 Mar., 1606, to William Cotton, ‘ provided that 
he is not to put the same at prynte before he gett alowed 
lawfull aucthoritie.” It was printed by Cotton in 1606 
with a preface by the author which shows clearly that he 
saw it through the press.'* In two other instances near 
the time we are considering we can see clearly from subse- 
quent history that the provisional entry became a real 
entry, though there was no special noting of the fact that 
permission to print had been granted. On the 25th of 
April (1603) England’s Mourning Garment was entered 


to Millington as not to be granted to anyone else “ nor to 


hym neither unles he bring my Lord Graces hand or my 
Lord of Londons hand for aucthoritie.” Here the only 
clue to authorization is a W (probably the initial of Water- 


son, a warden) placed after the 6d. fee. On 7 June of 
this year Matthew Lawe was fined 20s. for printing “ Eng- 


“Marston, by the way, is the unhappily chosen example in Mr. 
Walder’s discussion of the playwright’s unwillingness to see his 
plays in print (Cambridge History of English Literature, v, ch. xi, 
p. 289). 
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lands Mourning Garment beinge Thomas Milling; 
copie.” There is nothing whatever to indicate rem Wal of 
condition in the entry of Lyly’s Sappho to Thomas (\,). 
man, April 6, 1584 (“if he get it lawfully allowed 
him ”) ; but Cadman published the play twice in tha 


One 


and, in spite of an issue “ by Thomas Orwin for \; 
Broome, 1591,” the copy seems to have remained (', 
man’s, as it was entered “in full court” to Joan Brom. 
widow of William Brome, 12 April, 1597 with two 

“ the whiche copies were Thomas Cadman’s.” '* 

A possible reason for carelessness of clerks in check: 
up conditional entries that were authorized may hay: 
the fact that they had a habit of checking up in sever 
ways the ones that were definitely forbidden. Somer 
the whole entry is struck through; sometimes th 
vacat, or this is no entry, with the reason for the stat: 


struck out by order of” 


will appear in the margin, or 
some authority, often “ cancelled by a court.” Westward 
Ho, provisionally entered to Henry Rockett 2 Mar., 160: 
is so struck out, and below Rockett’s name is written ra 
Similarly The Returne of ye Knighte of the poste fro 
Hell, with the Devilles Answere to Pierce Pennylesse Suy- 
plicacon, provisionally entered to Nathanael Butter, 
Jan., 1606, is cancelled by a court, 7 Feb., 1606, and 
crossed out. Lack of cancellation cannot at all be insisted 
on as showing that a provisional entry held good; but it 


is well to note that this method was used when the Stag 


* Bond, in editing Lyly’s works, seems to assume that the cop: 
passed out of Cadman’s hands into William Brome’s because 
the 1591 edition. William Brome was dead before 4 October, 15% 
(Arber, 1, p. 596), and in 1591 Orwin had his presses seized for dis 
honest printing (Arber, v, p. li); so that the 1591 edition will bear 
investigation as to its legitimacy. However, the transfer to Joan 
Brome clearly recognizes Cadman as owner and makes no mention of 
a right on the part of Joan’s former husband. 
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tioners knew an issue to be definitely forbidden, whether 
by the author, as in the case of Bacon’s Essays, 1597, or 
by authorities, as in the cases noted above. Simple failure 
as printer’s part to get permission probably often went 
ynrecorded, if the matter was amicably settled and the 
printer gave up his claims. Whether or not a fee was 
taken for the entry is not a guide as to its authoritative 
character; for the fee was often received in advance of 
complete authorization to print a work. 

As there are some entries which turn out to be uncon- 
ditional, though no note of removal of condition is ap- 
pended, and as there is a recognition of Roberts’s rights in 
the entry to Hayes, it seems simpler to suppose that Rob- 
erts got his permission and then sold out the copyright, 
retaining the printing for himself. Plenty of similar ar- 
rangements can be found. The entry to Roberts, then, 
would be regarded merely as an advance entry, to secure 
the copyright, either chiefly in his own interests or in the 
interests of the company. 

In spite of the trouble over the invasion of a great patent 
in the printing of catechisms, when Roberts was obliged 
to submit to the order of a court,!® his record as a whole 
compares pretty favorably with those of contemporary 
printers of good repute. From 1593 to 1605 Roberts 
printed works of Harvey, Marston, Nash, Breton, Daniel, 
Drayton, Lyly, Spenser, and Shakespeare; he seems, in- 
deed, to have been a rather important figure in the printing 
world. Comparing him with men like Jeffes, the warden 
Edward White, Sims, Danter, Pavier, and Waldegrave, 
one finds it easy to listen to Mr. Pollard’s suggestion that 
Roberts was a trusted printer of the Chamberlain’s com- 
pany, who was used to enter and protect their copyrights, 


* Arber, I, p. 824. 
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with the understanding that the publishing was to he ¢o, 
at the company’s convenience. But there is in the eq. 
of the staying entry no sufficient evidence to connect R, 
erts with the matter, and, as his name does not oceyy } 
any of the subsequent mentions of these copies, it is hard), 
safe to assume connection. 

It may possibly oceur to someone that the company » 
have entered these plays themselves, to secure thy 
right, in this informal way, before they had decided 
the printers. The title of the group entry “ My Lord 
Chamberlens menns plaies entred ” might suggest this: byt 
it precedes the note concerning the Roberts entrics, and 
not the “ to be staied” group. And besides, we have yo 
evidence to show that an acting company could take ou 
a copyright, formally or informally, except through the 
services of a stationer who should claim, hold, and protect 
that right. 

In the case of Patient Crissell, at least, it seems likely 
that the Admiral’s Company, in arranging, through Hens- 
lowe, to “ stay ” the printing, really meant to have a chosen 
printer, Burby, enter the play in his name, and reserve and 
defend the copyright, refraining from printing or selli: 
out the right to print until the play should be released ‘ 
publication by the company. It will be remembere:! t! 
Burby entered the play ten days after the 40s. were lent 
by Henslowe to arrange the staying, but the play was not 
printed till 1603, and then “for Henry Rockett.” Sir 
Sidney Lee interprets the situation in this way: '® “ Many 
copies of a popular play were made for the actors, and if 
cne of these copies chanced to fall into a publisher’s hands, 
it was habitually issued without any attempt to obtain 
either author’s or manager’s sanction. In March 1599 


* 4 Life of William Shakespeare, 1898, p. 48. 
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fit is really 1600] the theatrical manager, Philip Hens- 
iowe, endeavoured to induce a publisher who had secured 
a playhouse copy of the comedy of Patient Grissell by 
Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, to abandon the publica- 
tion of it by offering him a bribe of £2.” 

That the theatrical manager had to buy off an intending 
pirate is an absurd notion. The whole history of piracy, 
as one may trace it through the registers, shows that it 
was the pirate that did the paying. In some cases an ami- 
cable settlement was made between printers, resulting in 
the authorized printer’s buying up the printed sheets at 
cost or a low rate and using them for his own edition. 
Mr. Pollard seems to have something like this in mind, 
where he discusses the usual interpretation of the matter 
and offers a more reasonable solution: 17 

Patient Grissell. . . was eventually published in 1603, but accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation of the entry the players thought it 
better in 1599 to buy off a piratical printer at the earlier date with 
a couple of pounds, than to allow it to be printed or to be at the 
trouble of getting the play stayed by authority. As it is certain 
that some plays were pirated, there is no impossibility in this, but 
the entry may equally well be explained as caused by the revocation 
of a permission to print previously given, the forty shillings being 
the compensation offered to the printer, either for pages he had set 
up, or for surrendering his bargain. 


Possibly Mr. Pollard has in mind a hypothetical third 
printer, preceding Burby, who was bought off in this man- 
ner; but as no entry had been made in the registers before 
this date, clearly this printer must have been issuing his 
edition surreptitiously, if there was any of it in print at 
the time of this entry in the Diary; so that we should 
have, after all, the buying off of a pirate, at least in the 
sense of an unauthorized printer. If Mr. Pollard means 


" Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p- 12, note C. 
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that Burby had permission to print and was then bough; 
off, it is hard to see why he should have entered his copy. 
right on the registers not before, but ten days after ¢h; 
arrangement to pay him two pounds to surrender his ba». 
gain. Without some theory to account for the entry ; 
Burby ten days after the company determined 
two pounds on staying the play, we can only echo Gress 


(!). If Burby was paid to enter the play and refyaiy 
from publication until a time satisfactory to the com 

the tangle begins to resolve itself. 

But why was the play printed “ for Rockett” if Burky 

yas authorized by the company to enter and defend the 
copyright? Not, probably, because Rockett pirated it j 
spite of Burby’s claim, nor because Burby was prohili 
or bought off from publication, but most probably becaus 
he found it worth his while to sell the whole or a | 
interest to Rockett, or simply to use Rockett as book-seller 
as no transfer is recorded. Rockett, as an apprentice, was 
turned over from Andrew Wise to C. Burby 25 December, 
1594, and did not become free until 31 January, 1609, 
his first registered publication being 30 March, 1602. If 
anyone imagines that in March of 1600 the Admiral’s 
Company preferred to grant the publication of one of their 
plays to Burby’s apprentice rather than to Burby, he must 
still admit that the apprentice was not as yet entitled to 
enter copies in the registers or to print them for himself. 
So, if the work were to be saved for this particular sta- 
tioner-to-be, Burby or some other freeman would have to 
do the entering. But with no reason for assuming suc! 
a preference on the part of the company, it is simpler 
suppose that whatever transfer of rights occurred was by 
an amicable private business arrangement between a 
printer and his apprentice. Even if the property were 
wholly turned over to Rockett, the transfer would not 
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necessarily be recorded in the registers. Stansby held a 
note transferring to him copyrights in Jonson’s plays from 
10 June, 1621, until 4 July, 1635 before he thought it 
worth his while to have it recorded. Where stationers 


trusted each other and were not particularly afraid of 


invasion of their rights, there must have been numerous 
private transfers of this sort. In this case, Burby may 
even have retained a silent interest in the copy; for the 
assignments of part interests show clearly that they were 
often not recorded until occasion arose for a division of 
interests, as, for example, when a part owner died or went 
out of business. 

We may get a little light on Burby’s habits by compar- 
ing with his failure to print Patient Grissel his failure to 
print Every Man in His Humour, also to be stayed. Ten 
days after the staying note, just as in the case of Patient 
Grissel, Every Man in His Humour is entered uncondi- 
tionally (14 August, 1600) te Burby and Burre. It was 
printed in 1601, not for Burby, the first partner, but “ for 
Burre,” though there is no record of assignment of Burby’s 
share to Burre. That in this case, at least, Burby retained 
his rights is clear from the fact that among the 38 copies 
assigned by Burby’s widow to Welby 16 Oct., 1609, is 
“her parte with Master Burre in Every man in his hu- 
mor.” 

And there is another play printed “for Rockett,” 
though it was entered to another stationer, the cireum- 
stances of whose printing suggest an amicable private busi- 
ness arrangement. Blurt, Master Constable, is entered 
June 7, 1602 to Edward Aldee. With no recorded trans- 
fer, it was published in quarto in 1602 as “printed for 
Henry Rockytt, and are to be solde at the long shop under 
St. Mildreds Church in the Poultry.” Turning to the 
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history of shops,'® we find that in 1600 the widow Margaret 
Aldee, who succeeded her husband in business, kept 4}, 
Long Shop with Rockett as her partner. The Edward 
Aldee who entered Blurt, Master Constable was her ey 
It is entirely possible that Aldee did the printing or ja, 
it done, and that Rockett only sold the book for him. Pg. 
sibly some similar arrangement existed between Rocket; 
the book-seller and his old master, Burby, in the case , 
Patient Grissel. 

And now, lest some follower of Furness cast up Burby’s 
record as unfitting him for the position of trusted printer 
authorized by the companies to defend copyright, Jet ys 
hasten to admit that, althongh MecKerrow sums up }j: 
record, in his dictionary of printers, with the statemen: 
that “ nothing disreputable is known about him,” he had 
his little sins. He was fined along with twenty-seven 
others for selling Hwmors lettinge bloode, 4 Mar., 1601, 
and again in the fall of 1602 for selling a book whieh 
Pavier had printed without entry; and again, in Jun 


of the same year, he was fined 20s. for printing, alo 
with Dexter, The Englische Scholemaster without allow 
ance. This had been entered to Jackson and Dexter 18 
December, 1596, and was finally re-entered to Burby a 
3ishop 14 March, 1605. The history of this last case is 


too obscure for safe comment. It seems to be the only 
case of unlicensed printing on his own account that ca: 
be proved against him. The catalogue of his sins is 
comparatively brief. The Shakespeare quartos that by 
printed, the 1595 Edward III., the 1598 Love’s Labor's 
Lost, and the 1599 Romeo and Juliet are all, as Mr. Po! 
lard would say, “ good ”—1. e., they bear no prima fac 
evidences of being surreptitious. Burby handled general 


* Arber, v, p. 207. 
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literature of a fairly good class, and was also interested 
in publishing accounts of current events. Eight of his 
entries are provisional, and for this reason many will per- 
sist in regarding him as crooked; but perhaps we should 
regard this fact only as a testimony to his enterprising 
business habits; for in no case is there any sign of trouble 
with the authorities in connection with these conditional 
entries. 

Burre, his partner in Every Man in his Ilumor, was 
also in the habit of entering in advance of complete author- 
ization. But, in spite of the fact that we find Catiline 
recorded in the registers for the first time as transferred, 
the facts that he published besides this and very Man, 
Cynthia’s Revels in 1601, The Alchemist, 1612 (licensed 
by the Master of the Revels), and that he acquired by 
assignment from the rightful owners Sejanus, Volpone, 
and Epicene and finally assigned all seven of these copies 
by due transfer to William Stansby, publisher of the 1616 
Folio, put Burre before us as unquestionably an author- 
ized printer of Jonson’s plays. 

But in the case of the Chamberlain’s men’s plays we 
have not, as in the case of Patient Grissel for the Ad- 
miral’s, any positive evidence that the company is doing 
the staying, though the title under which the entries are 
grouped on the fly-leaf does suggest that the company was 
in some way specially interested. We have no evidence 
of any attempt on the part of the company to check a 
proposed piracy 4 August, 1600, though it is entirely 
possible that in the case of Henry V. a piracy may have 
been going on at just this time. Documents of later date, 
however, show that it was the custom of the Chamberlain 
to guard the players’ printing rights. On June 10, 1637 
the Chamberlain, Philip Earl of Montgomery, wrote to 
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the stationers *® concerning the efforts of his brother Wj). 
liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to “ stay further jz. 


pression ” of some stolen plays; complaining that in spite 


of the caution (which should have sufficed ) some plays had 
recently been stolen or gotten indirectly, and were abou: 


to be printed; requesting, in conclusion, that if any of 

the plays of the King’s men were already entered oy 
should be entered later, notice should be given to the com. 
pany, and a certificate in writing from their representa 

tive be required before the play should be put in 

A similar warrant from Essex, August 7, 1641 is printed 
by E. K. Chambers in his article on Plays of the King’s 
men tn 1641,”° mentioning the complaints of the players 
that certain printers intended “to Print and publish some 
of their Playes which hitherto they haue beene usually 
restrained from by the authority of the Lord Chamber 

lain.” The reason given by the Lord Chamberlain for 
issuing the warrant is not that it is against the players’ 
interests to have the plays published at all, but simply that 
copyright as well as stage right belongs to the players to 
dispose of: ‘“ Their request seemes both just and reason- 
able, as onely tending to preserue them Masters of their 
proper Goods, which in Justice ought not to be made 
comon for another mannes profitt to their disadvantage. 
Upon this Ground therefore I am induced to require your 
care (as formerly my Predecessors haue done) that noe 
Playes belonging to them bee put in Print without their 
knowledge and consent.” A list of unprinted plavs be- 
longing to the répertotre is enclosed for the convenience 
of the stationers. The closing request is, that when their 
plays appear for entry “they be made acquainted with it 


* Prolegomena, 111, pp. 160-1. 
* Malone Society, Collections, parts iv and v, p. 367. 
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before they bee recorded in the hall and soe haue Opor- 
tunity to shew their right unto them.” 

It is open to question just how far back we may safely 
assume this “usual restraint” of the Lord Chamberlain 
ty) have occurred. Positive evidence stretches back only 
1) 1616, the beginning of William Herbert’s term of office. 
Whether it is safe to extend “ our predecessors ”’ to include 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, Howard, Earl of Suffolk, and 
George Carey, Lord Hunsdon, the last of whom was Cham- 
berlain in 1600, is a matter of speculation. It seems not 
unreasonable to expect that so powerful a patron would 
do his utmost to protect the interests of the players; but 
whether he did it in just this way is an open question. 
Perhaps it was only the unusually large number of plays 
belonging to this company that aroused the stationers’ 
suspicions; perhaps someone knew of trouble over Henry 
V., or perhaps the Chamberlain himself issued warning. 
If the caution of the stationers were aroused, for one 
reason or another, shortly after Roberts entered his two 
plays conditionally, the memorandum would naturally be- 
gin with these. Then the next printers to appear with 
plays belonging to this company would meet a challenge 
and a refusal to enter the plays to them without complete 
authorization—perhaps a written permission from the 
company. The titles and the staying notice on the fly- 
leaf would, then, be no entry, but a memorandum not to 
enter these plays to anyone till the Chamberlain’s com- 
pany had been heard from. The intervals of ten to nine- 


teen days are reasonable ones for the transaction of such 
business, involving as it did in the case of plays, not only 
the company’s approval, but that of official censors, in 
addition to the wardens’. The entry, then, would mean not 
an injunction against any printer or printers intending 
to pirate all these plays, but a memorandum that the plays 
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had been brought for entry but held up for fuller author. 
zation. The staying, in this case, would be as much + 
the advantage of the prospective printer as to that of the 
company; for it would be in effect, though not in form 
a reservation of copyright to the applicant while his 
claim was being investigated. 

This is not an attempt to argue that the term fo stay 
never meant to check, withhold, or even, in some cases, 
permanently to prohibit. Real suppression seems to be 
meant in a letter from Fulke Greville to Sir Francis 
Walsingham (Nov., 1586) concerning an unauthorized re. 
print of Sidney’s Arcadia: “I think fit there be made q 
stay of that mercenary book.” ** And it is probable that 
permanent prohibition was intended when the Lord Cham- 
berlain wrote to the stationers “ to take orders for the stay 
of any further impression” of unauthorized publication 
of the Chamberlain’s men’s plays. Bacon uses the term 
quite frequently. In his letter to the Marquis of Buek 
ingham, 18 Oct., 1621, he clearly implies only a tempo- 
rary prohibition when he says: “ My Lord Keeper hath 
stayed my pardon at the seal. But it is with good respect. 
For he saith it shall be private, and that he would forth- 
with write to your Lordship and would pass it if it re- 
ceived your pleasure.” Lincoln’s letter to Bacon, of the 
same date, confirms our judgment that here the “stay” 
is temporary: “ May it therefore please your Lordship to 
suspend the passing of this pardon until the next assembly 
be over and dissolved, and I will be then as ready to seal 
it as your Lordship to accept of it, and in the mean time 
undertake that the King and my Lord Admiral shall in- 
terpret this short delay as a service and respect issuing 
wholly from your Lordship.” ?* The same idea, of tempo- 


™ Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1850, pt. i, pp. 370 ff. 
™ Life and Letters, Spedding, vu, p. 308. 
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rary delay, attaches itself to Bacon’s use of the term with 
reference to the holding back of his History of Henry VII. 
The manuscript had been approved by the King in the 
fall, had been printed and was ready for delivery, when 
the issue was stayed by Dr. George Mountain, Bishop of 
London, who was, of course, an official licenser. In a 
letter to Thomas Meautys (21 Mar., 1621), Bacon writes: 
“For my Lord of London’s stay, there may be an error 
in my book; but I am sure there is none in me, since the 
King had it three months by him, and allowed it. If 
there be anything to be amended, it is better if it be spied 
now than hereafter.” 2% 

Continued delay becoming in effect prohibition or sup- 
pression is illustrated also by Bacon’s usage. He writes 
concerning a patent **: “‘ When it came to the great seal, 
I stayed it. I did not only stay it but brought it before 
the council-table, as not willing to pass it, except their 
Lordships allowed it.” The lords heard the business for 
two days, disallowed it, and “ ordered that it should con- 
tinue stayed; and so it did all my time.” 

One cannot say quite so positively what the term means 
where it occurs in the Prefatory Epistle to Bacon’s Es- 
says (Jan. 30, 1597): “ These fragments of my conceits 
were going to print: to labour the stay of them had been 
troublesome, and subject to interpretation: to let them 
pass had been to adventure the wrong they might receive 
by untrue copies, or by some garnishment it might please 
any that should set them forth to bestow upon them ; there- 
fore I held it best discretion to publish them myself, 
without any further disgrace than the weakness of the 
author.” But probably what Bacon means here by “ la- 
bour the stay” is only a considerable postponement of 


* Life and Letters, vu, pp. 352-3. 
* Life and Letters, v11, p. 514. 
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publication. His letters show clearly that it was pope 
his intention to keep the essays permanently out of prir . 
He was not at all averse from publication in general: ana 
the essays in particular he wanted translated into Latin 
that they might be a monument for posterity. Pu; }, 
did feel, apparently, that the essays were at this time yy 
ripe, and he would have preferred to keep them loncey 
out of print, to revise and polish. But the entry to Ser, 
might make it seem, if the essays were long withheld fro, 
publication, that they contained matter offensive 
authorities. At any rate, “labouring the stay” is hey 
very certainly not merely the suppression of a piratic,| 
edition; for at the very time Bacon writes the preface |, 
is succeeding in having that edition suppressed and tl 
entry to Serger cancelled, and with very little delay. Ser. 
ger entered the Hssays Jan. 24, Hooper made his author. 
ized entry February 5, and Serger’s entry was cancelled 
by a court on February 7. The authorized edition was 
on sale already when the court cancelled the unauthorized 
entry, as is indicated by the date of a note on the title-page 
of a copy in the British Museum. Clearly it was in 
Bacon’s power to choose, after getting a court to cance! 
Serger’s entry, whether he would put his work in print 
or not. The Stationers’ Court could not compel him to 
publish against his will; nor could a discovered pirate, 
except indirectly, as above suggested,—by making expla- 
nations for witholding publication needful.?° It is just 


* One good reason for not continuing to keep the essays out of 
print was, no doubt, that they were known from the manuscript 
version already, and subject to quotation without acknowledgment. 
The Essay On Studies was freely piagiarised by a member of the 
suite of the Earl of Lincoln on an embassy to the Landgrave of 
Hesse, in an account of that journey published within three months 
of Bacon’s entry of the Essays (S. R., Oct. 26, 1596). Bacon may 
have thought it better to publish earlier than he had intended, to 
avoid having more of his thunder stolen. 
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possible that “labouring the stay” meant continuing to 


conserve copyright through his chosen printer for a con- 


siderable period without publishing. 

This may be a forcing of the meaning of the phrase, as 
Bacon’s use of the term stay throughout his letters seems 
most commonly to be in the sense of postpone. But there 
are some instances where it is quite clear that “to be 


staied ” entered in connection with a printer’s claim to a 
copy carries with it no suggestion whatever of an attempt, 
in the interest of the author or owner of the manuscript, 
at prohibiting that printer from intended piracy, but is 
rather a general prohibition of anyone from printing the 
work, and hence in effect a temporary and conditional 
reserve °° of copyright to the claimant. Such protection 
would be particularly useful in dramatic publications, 
where consent must be had from several authorities. 

These examples, however, taken from the fly-leaves to 
Register C that we are concerned with, have to do with 
non-dramatie works: 


18 May, 1603. Henry Gosson. A booke called a warninge peece 
to bribers is to be staied and not entred to any but hym when he 
hathe aucthority for it.” 

31 March, 1603. William White. The Erle of Essex going to 
Cales. a ballad to be stayed for hym, begyns gallantes &c.2"* 


* Outside the field of copyright a clear instance of the use of 
“stayed” in the sense of “ preserved” in the interests of the owner 
occurs in Remembrancia, vu, p. 6 (1629): 

“ Anciently the custom was that if any man lost any pewter he 
should come to the Hall and give notice to the Company’s officer, 
with the marks, whereupon the goods were stayed & restored to the 
owner, & the parties punished.” 

* The subsequent history of this piece I do not know. 

** No fee is entered here. We find the real entry in the body of 
the registers (Arber, m1, p. 238), just sixteen days after the note 
that the ballad is to be stayed for him. (‘ Gallantes all come mourne 
with me”.) 
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A similar use of the term stayed is found in a proxi. 
sional entry in the body of the registers (111, p. 302 
where, on September 27, 1605, The estate of Russia wi; 
the tragicall endes of the Late Emperour, Empresse ¢ 
prynce is “to be staid for John Trundel till he bring: 
further aucthority for yt.” Here the fee is entered, ané 
the provisional entry is made to serve as a real entry | 
appending a note, “ he hathe Master Norton’s hand f 
this entrance.” 

Clearly, then, two works to be stayed for the printe; 
who first claimed them turned out to be authorized entries. 
and the other one is doubtful. The conelusion is ; 
table that these printers were simply so eager to secur: 
copyright that they entered the works in advance of com. 
plete authorization; that “ staying ” was a restraint which 
might prove to be temporary or permanent, according + 
the circumstances in any case; and that it was imposed 
by the stationers not to the disadvantage, but even, in a 
sense, to the advantage of the prospective printer, securing 
him in his claims while they were being investigated 
accordance with some printing regulations. 

An examination of the other entries on the fly-leaves 
of Register C shows that many of the eleven items preced- 
ing our staying entry are provisional, as the entry) 
England’s Mourning Garament to Millington, for example: 
“ This book is not to be entred to any but hym, nor t 
hym neether unles he bring my Lord graces or my Lori 
of Londons hand, for auctoritie.”” Four more provisiona 
entries follow the staying note. The miscellaneous char- 
acter of the notes may be illustrated by the last two entries. 
one of which (as late as 1615) concerns the indebtedness 
of one stationer to another, and the other, May 16, contains 
the caution that “if any of Master Deane of Windsor 
[ Nicholas West’s] copies come to be entred, Master Knight 
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-s to haue notice thereof.” The fly-leaf entries were ap- 
parently not intended for real entries, in the first place, 
hut for an informal memorandum; but four entries are 
made to do service as real entries by the addition of a 
fee and a warden’s initial, or “ per token from Master 
Man ” or some other sign of authorization. 

The entry in advance of complete authorization was 


pparently a recognized business transaction. For many 


vears it had been the practice, even among the best printers, 
‘o reserve printing rights for works to be translated, with 
‘he proviso that, when the work was completed, it should 
ye submitted for examination and license. As competition 
orew keener and there came to be an increasing demand 
for works of current interest—fresh plays, ballads, satires, 
and news letters—other works came to be entered in ad- 
vance, to secure the copyright. Gradually works of more 
permanent interest were added to the list. 

The advance entry was made by many of the most 
important publishers, Ponsonby, Burby, Trundell, Ling, 
Aspley, for example ; and it seems to be not a symptom of 
rascality or poverty of the stationers, but rather a testi- 
mony to the keen competition of the rival stationers, whose 
eagerness to protect their newly acquired copies out- 
stripped the delays .imposed by the elaborate system of 
censoring and licensing. 

That a sort of partial authorization was occasionally 
granted by an official licenser, so that the stationer might 
get temporary protection of his copyright, may be inferred 
from the defence of a liecenser of William Prvnne’s /is- 
lromastix, 1634: 78 
Mr. Buckner in his defence saith, hee lycenced but 64 pages of it; 
that that was not lycenced to bee published, but onely att the request 


* Proceedings against William Prynne, Camden Society, 1877, 
p. 15. 
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of Sparckes to bee entered into the Stationers’ Hall, tp, entitle 
Sparckes to the sale of it; that hee advised the booke should a 
bee published, and said to Sparckes, hee would loose his eares y¢ },.. 
published it; that when it was published, by his meanes warrant oe 
obtayned from the late Lord Bpp. of Canterburye for calling in 
the same. 


The excuse was not held to be satisfactory, as Py. 


(Kner 


was fined £50 because, as the King’s Attorney put 


“it doth appear hee eyther lycenced, or begann to lyeryo, 
it.” But still the defence of the licenser leaves no doy}y 
that the stationers did enter books and secure copyrigh 
without expectation of immediate permission to publish 
and without complete authorization. A similar instance 
of partial licensing is that of Nosce Teipsum, entered to 
John Standish 14 April, 1599. “ This is aucthorised 
under the hand of the L Bysshop of London.  Provyded 
that yt must not be printed without his L hand to y 
agayne.” 

We find, then, that staying as applied to publication a: 
this time may indicate suppression or prohibition; ur 
that it is more generally used in the sense of postpone 
ment or delay; that there is no need of interpreting a 
staying order as a sort of injunction against a threatened 
piracy, inasmuch as the delay may arise in the ordinary 
course of business; and that in some instances the order 
for staying is given in the interests of the printer who 
brings the work to be entered, for whom it serves as a 
temporary protection against invasion of the rights he 
claims. 

In the case of our entry, the evidence is insu!icient 
determine whether the order arose as a result of the ordi- 
nanee of 1599 stimulating the stationers to greater dili- 
gence in the oversight of plays in general, whether it 
arose as a result of a special request for care in regard to 
the issuing of plays belonging to the Chamberlain’s Com- 
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pany, oF whether it arose in the ordinary course of busi- 


ness) ‘The grouping and labelling of items, however, 


suggests some special watchfulness of the interests of the 
Chamberlain’s men at this time. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of Patient Grissel somewhat favor 
the theory that the Admiral’s men were interested in re- 
serving the copyright of this play through a chosen printer, 


3urby. A similar purpose on the part of the Chamber- 
lain’s men in the case of their four plays is not unplaus- 
ible; but the evidence is insufficient to establish such a 
theory. In the absence of proof that the Chamberlain’s 
Company was entering its plays, it is perhaps safer to 
assume that the plays were presented by individual print- 
ers; that they were delayed for fuller authorization; that 
two were found to be authorized, one (As You Like It) 
definitely unauthorized, and the fourth (Henry V.) also 
unauthorized, but perhaps even then in print or being 
printed. 

If we regard staying as either an ordinary or extraor- 
dinary precaution on the Stationers’ part, flexible in limits 
of duration, merely safeguarding property in the interest 
of the claimant until an investigation of his right is made, 
we may proceed to study the plays independently of one 
another. We are relieved of the necessity of choosing 
between the theory that the Chamberlain’s men attempted 
to check a threatened piracy of four (possibly six?) plays 
at once and found the Stationers so incompetent as to fail 
in every case but one, though backed by Star Chamber, 
Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain, and, on the other 
hand, the theory that the Stationers were competent but 
openly crooked in their business. We do not need to sup- 
pose that the acting company whimsically changed their 
minds. And in the case of Patient Grissell we have found 
a rational use for those forty shillings! Also, we are re- 
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lieved of the embarrassment of supposing that, becays 
one of the plays was not published in quarto, al! shoy) 
not have been; and of placing on a par so good a text a 
the quarto of Much Ado with so wretched a text as thy: 
of the first or second quarto of Henry V. We may : 
each of these texts upon its individual merits. 

In the case of As You Like It there is no positive 
dence as to why it was stayed in 1600 and not published, 
apparently, until 1623. Current opinion is fairly repre 
sented by the attitude of the editors of the new Hudsoy 
As You Like It, Boston, 1906 (pp. xvii-xviii 

There is more probability that the ‘staying’ was the result of g 
direct attempt on the part of Shakespeare or someone acting for him 
to prevent the piratical publication of a popular new play, the cir- 


culation of which in book form would seriously interfere with jts 
business success and the receipts at the theatre. 


This will doubtless remain the accepted theory unless a 
more thorough study of the history of dramatic publica 
tion shall sometime unsettle the popular conviction that 
before the Restoration all dramatic companies feared the 
publication of plays still running would. spoil their bus 
ness and lessen their receipts. 

It is more profitable to speculate concerning the plays 
that did appear in quarto. Mr. Pollard, who has mac 
a careful study of the text of Much Ado about Nothi 
says: That the manuscript was obtained from the Chan 
berlain’s men and printed with their full authority * 
as certain as anything can make it save the diseovery of a 
statement to that effect in Shakespeare’s autograph.” Hi: 
chief reasons are: that no pirate would dare appear +o 
soon after the staying notice (no doubt the regularity of 
the entry as compared with that of Henry V. was in his 
mind in connection with this) ; and that the actors’ names 
and stage-directions indicate a playhouse copy as a source. 
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Of course, the actors’ names might be jotted down by a 


spectator who was familiar with the names of these famous 


actors, if he were taking short-hand notes of the perform- 
ance. But the text does not furnish ground for suspicion 
of having been pirated by stenography. Its close resem- 
hlance to the Folio text, taken with the fact that one of its 
publishers, Aspley, helped finance the Folio, unites with 
the other evidence in favoring the assumption that this 


quarto was authorized. 

The really problematic case is that of Henry V.—not 
as to whether the quarto text was authorized (for on that 
there can hardly be two opinions), but as to why it should 
have been tolerated, and how it came to be entered on the 
Registers. Rolfe, in his A Life of William Shakespeare, 
(1904, p. 255), says: “ The prohibition was soon removed, 
at least with regard to Henry V. and Much Ado, the former 
being duly licensed for publication on the 14th and the 
latter on the 23d of August, and editions of both were 
issued before the end of the year.” But this smoothes 
the matter over too easily. Henry V. was not “ duly” 
licensed, if duly means regularly; and the edition which 
came out that year was apparently not for Pavier at all, 
unless he had a silent partnership; for the 1600 quarto 
is printed “by Creede for Millington and Busby,” and 
is to be sold “ at the house in Carter Lane next the Powle 
head,” which is the Millington and Busby shop; and it 
is not till 1602, so far as we know, that an edition was 
printed by Creede for Pavier, to be sold at his shop. 

It is just possible that the unprinted portions of the 
Registers, folios 427 to 486, may contain some item that 
will throw light upon the Pavier entry of 14 August, 1600, 
but unless something of that sort appears to explain the 
situation, we must regard the entry as unusual and ob- 


scure in meaning. 
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Entred for his Copyes by Direction of Master White warden under 
his handwrytinge. These Copyes followinge beinge things former), 
printed and sett over to the sayd Thomas Pavyer. ; 


Among the twelve copies listed is The historye of Henp, 
the Vth with the battell of Agencourt. 

Whether the Millington and Busby edition was printed 
before or after the staying notice is not known. Payver’s 
“printed and sett over,” if true of Henry V., waited 
that Millington and Busby’s edition was published or «; 
least in print before 14 August; but of course the phrase 
may be in this case nothing but a subterfuge. 

The text of 1600 is notoriously bad; that of 1609 | 
practically a reprint, in spite of over a hundred minor 
variations in spelling and wording, some for the better, 
some for the worse. The 1602 quarto is in no sense a 
revised version, as there are no substantial changes in the 
sense. The first quarto version is less than half the length 
of the Folio text. It lacks the first scenes of Acts I and 
IIT, the second of Act IV, and the choruses; it inter- 
changes scenes 4 and 5 of Act V, and condenses or omits 
many of the best speeches. The French of the English les. 
son and wooing scene is exceedingly corrupt. Prose is often 
set up as verse. One cannot say with confidence just what 
is the relation of the quarto versions to the folio; but ap- 
parently it is a very bad transmission of an unskilfully cut 
version of the text which underlies the Folio—marred not 
only by bad cutting but either by failure to read copy, or. 
what is more likely, by a clumsy attempt to patch out a text 
from short-hand notes. The badness of the text is not 
corrected; for even in 1619, when William Jaggard had 
printed the quarto “for T. P., 1608,” he made only a few 
corrections here and there, evidently with no fresh sources. 

Mr. Pollard suggests?® a reason for the failure to 


* Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p. 68. 
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improve the text: that, as pirates had put Henry V. on 
the market in spite of the company’s opposition, “ they 
could only revenge themselves by abstaining from setting 
right the text, a form of vengeance which seems to show 
that Shakespeare cared more for his business relations 
with the Chamberlain’s men than for his literary reputa- 
tion.’ This does not fit in very well with his theory that 
the 1598 (first extant) edition of Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
printed without entry by Burby for W. W. as “ newly 
corrected and augmented,” is an authorized re-issue 
replacing a former piracy, and that the 1599 edition of 
Romeo and Juliet, by Creede for Burby, is an authorized 
edition to supplant that of Danter in 1597. It is hard to 
see why the company should adopt such a form of “ ven- 
geance’”’ in the one case and not in the others. 

Mr. Pollard’s explanation of the irregular character of 
the entry on the registers is not entirely satisfactory, 
owing to an accidental slip resulting from the confusion 
of the first names of two printers. He remarks: *° 

This entry is thoroughly characteristic of the way things were 
done in the Stationers’ Company. Master Warden White was the 
printer, William White, and Pavier was contracting with him for 
some of his ‘ copyes,’ e. g., the Spanish Tragedy and Peele’s Edward 
Longeshankes, both of which are named in the list. White, being 
Warden, could make the entry in any form he chose, and so Pavier 
slipped into the list the historye of Henry the Vth with the battell 
of Agencourt, thus obviating the necessity for mentioning that he was 
obtaining it from persons who had omitted to apply for a license 
for it and who could probably show no shadow of a claim to its pos- 
session. 


In correcting a slip in the date (in a list of Errata pre- 
fixed to the volume) Mr. Pollard holds to this theory: 
“Thus it was ten days, not two years after the staying 
order, that Pavier, with the connivance of the Master of 


"8. P. 4 Q., p. 67. 
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the Stationers’ Company, from whom he was buying copy: 
rights, slipped in a false entry of this play under the guis. 
of a transfer, and the discreditable transaction js thy; 
made a good deal worse than I thought it.” 

The vagueness of reference in the “things former; 
printed and set over ” does seem to suggest great negligenre 
if not crookedness on someone’s part. But the motive 
for crookedness in this case disappears when we see that 
the warden of the company was not William but Edward 
White. It was William who, up to 1600, owned the copies 
of Peele’s Edward Longshanks and Kyd’s Spavis Trag 
edy. The former was printed by Abel Jeffes in 1592 anj 
reprinted by William White in 1599. The Spanish Tray. 
edy was presumably printed twice before 1594, once with. 
out date by Edward Aldee for Edward White (probably 
before the end of 1592), and probably once before this, }y 
Jeffes, as Aldee’s quarto is advertised on the title-page as 
being “corrected and amended of such grosse faults as 
passed in the first impression.” A third edition was 
printed in 1594 “ by Abell Jeffes. sold by Edward White” 
a 1599 edition was printed by William White, and sey- 
eral later editions for Thomas Pavier after the “ setting 
over” tohim. But Jeffes assigned the copy not to Edward, 
but to William White, and it passed from William White 


to Pavier. The relations between the quartos of the 
he 


Spanish Tragedy were for a long time obscure. Not t 

rightful owner Jeffes’s first edition but Edward White's 
somehow survived. And White’s early quarto printed by 
Aldee offers a text freer from error than the later on 
printed by Jeffes and sold by White. So that, up to 1901, 
when Schick’s revised edition of the text appeared, it was 
commonly supposed that the “ Allde for White ” quarto 
was the authoritative one, and that the copyright somehow 
passed from Jeffes to Edward White. One argument oi 
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Schick’s is sufficient to prove beyond a doubt that the un- 
dated “ Allde for White” quarto was used for setting up 
the “ Jeffes, sold by Edward White ” quarto of 1594. The 
compositor of the Jeffes quarto, in setting up fol K.®, fell 
short one line in his pagination, and retained (out of 
place) both a stage-direction and the former compositor’s 
catch-word, She stabs 

her helfe 

Enter, an error unaccountable on any 
other supposition than that the second compositor had the 
first text before him. Mr. Schick has also shown that, in 
spite of White’s having a text which lays claim to being 
better than its predecessor and actually is purer than its 
successor issued by the rightful owner, the better text is 
the piratical one. This is an unwelcome bit of news to 
such text critics as assume that a bad text is an inevitable 
indication of surreptitiousness ; but in this case all we can 
do is to accept it, and acknowledge that it was simply a case 
of E. White’s having a more careful printer get up his 
edition. For an entry on the Registers not reprinted by 
Arber but quoted by Herbert in his edition of Typographi- 
cal Antiquities, (11, p. 1160), taken together with a note 
in Arber’s reprint (11, p. 864), leaves no doubt as to the 
White piracy: 

Whereas Edw W & Abell Jeffes haue each of them offended, viz. 
E W in having printed The Spanish Tragedie belonging to A J And 
A J in having printed The tragedie of Arden of Kent, belonging to 
Kk. W. Yt is agreed that all the books of each impression shalbe 
confiscated & forfayted, according to thordonances, to thuse of the 
poore of the company. Item, yt is agreed that either of them shall 
pay for a fine 10s a pece, presently or betweene this & our Lady day 
next. And as touching their imprisonment for the said offence, yt 
is referred ouer to some other conuenient tyme, at the discrec’on of 
the Wardens and Assistants. Item. Abell hath promised to pay 
the 6 d. in the li. to thuse of the poore which he oweth for Quintus 
Curtius. 
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In the margin is “ solut. xs. per E. White , May 1593 
And in May, 1593 in Arber (1, p. 864) occurs this receipt: 
Edw White Receaued of him for a fine accordinge to the order 


sett downe betwene him and A Jeffes 18 Decembris ultimo [1599) 
x 8, 


Jeffes made submission before a full court 18 December. 
1592, and promised to live honestly. As he was the firs: 
offender, as the pirate had bettered the text, and the Sta- 
tioners had arbitrated the difficulties by punishing both, 
Jeffes and White seem to have come to an agreement per 
mitting Jeffes to set up copy from White’s better text, and 
White to have the selling. 

There is no evidence that the warden, Edward White, 
retained an interest in the copy of the Spanish Tragedy 
after it passed by duly recorded transfer from Jetles to 
William White; nor that E. White was ever interested in 
Peele’s Edward Longshanks. Mr. Daniel,*! while keeping 
the Whites distinct, has supposed it necessary to assume a 
tie of relationship or business between them. [ut the 
name White is too common to justify such an assumption 
without evidence; and there appear in the registers no 
traces of relationship where we should expect them. The 
only entry that could be supposed to connect them sig- 
nificantly is that concerning fines ordered by Court June 
25, 1600. Edward Aldee and William White are fined 
5s. apiece for printing the “ballad of the wife of Bathe,” 
and Edward White 10s. for selling it. But we know 
Aldee to have been Edward White’s printer, and it is pos- 


sible that the only business tie here is between Aldee and 
Edward White. Even should we suppose that in this cas 
Edward White sold some books printed by William, the 
single instance would be insufficient to prove either family 


* Academy, 1891, m1, p. 197. 
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ties or special business partnership. It certainly would 
furnish no reason for Edward White’s interest in slipping 


sn a false entry of Henry V. to Pavier; for the transfer 


of the Spanish Tragedy to Pavier was regular and needed 
no concealment, as William White really owned the copy 
and continued to print for Pavier after assigning the copy 


to him. 
So, if Edward White deliberately misused his power as 


a warden, it must have been simply as an act of favoritism 
to one of the chief parties concerned: Millington and 
Busby, anxious to get the questionable property disposed 
of, om the new stationer, Pavier, eager to acquire copy even 
at a risk. Entries in 1602 and 1603 show that at this 
time Edward White had ordinary business relations with 
Pavier, but no direct connections appear in 1600.5? It is 
unlikely that Pavier had in August, 1600 any strong busi- 
ness ties with any of the stationers, as he was only two 
months old at the business. His first entry on the regis- 
ters is that of two copies on the 4th of August (the date 
of the staying), only ten days before the entry we are con- 
sidering. 

It would be rather easier to find a reason for assuming 
favoritism toward Millington. The recently discovered 
1594 quarto of Titus Andronicus was printed by John 
Danter and “ to be sold by Edward White & Thomas Mil- 
lington, at the little North doore of Paules at the signe of 
the Gunne.” That there was a temporary partnership in 
a copy is perfectly clear. The shop named is E. White’s, 
however, and there is no evidence that Millington sold 
there. During the whole time in question, 1594-1600, 
Millington had his own shop to the east of St. Paul’s, 


“The E. White who assigned him twelve copies Dec. 13, 1620, is 
& younger man. The warden E. White died in 1612. 
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under St. Peter’s Church, in Cornhill. So that the ti. 
between E. White and Millington was not the equivalent 
of a real partnership in general book-selling. 

The personal record of Edward White is such as +, 
suggest that he would not scruple to misuse his powers as 
warden, given a sufficient motive for doing so and a fa), 
chance of not being called to account by a Court of 
Assistants. During the general house-cleaning at S1». 
tioners’ Hall which succeeded the printing ordinances of 
1586, White was among those who entered the long Jiste 
of ballads, some of which were no doubt published carlioy 
without entry, as they are entered on condition that the 
copies belong to no others. He was fined even \ 
was warden, 25 June, 1600, to the extent of 10s. 
printing a “ disorderly ” ballad, and was fined again in 
1603. The question is, though, why he should risk the 
unpleasantness of possibly being called to account so soon 
after the trouble in June, unless he were personally inter- 
ested in the transfer. For the warden of the Company 
was certainly not immune to criticism and punishment 
for irregularities of behavior. Christopher Barker, elder 
warden, printer to the Queen, and much more prominent 
as a stationer than White, was fined 20s. in 1586 for 
holding an apprentice “a certen space” unpresented. 
And on March 1, 1596, a court took away a copy from 
Master Dawson, Warden. That wardens now and then 
broke rules is evident; that they broke them oftener than 
they were caught and punished is very probable; but 
that the making of false entries to serve their own inter 
ests was “thoroughly characteristic of the way thing: 
were done in the Stationers’ Company ” is not, I believe, 
a conclusion that can be justified by the facts. Tho 
denship was a position of trust and responsibility; but if 
this was not sufficient to steady a stationer of shaky prin- 
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ciples, he might be inspired to caution by the fact that it 
was also a position of publicity. Stationers subject to 
fines and regulations were excellently qualified to keep 


an eye on the behavior of a warden who was also subject 


to fines and regulations. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Pollard says, that a work once 


printed without entry was sometimes * made an honest 


woman” by late entry on the registers. The intention is 
clear in the following instances: 

Veale on 2 Sept., 1578, has “ lycenced unto him The Regiment of 
lyfe uppon condycon that if it heretofore be lycenced to any other 
that then this license graunted to him shalbe void. 

he fined for printynge this before he had lycence (11, p. 336) 

2 August, 1578. he is fined for printinge the regiment of lyfe 


without Lyeence lo s. pd.” 
7 Feb., 1597. Thomas Myllington “is ordred that he shall pay 


2s. 6d. for a fine for printing a ballad to the wrong of Thomas 
Creede, and shall also pay to the said Thomas Creede iiis. iiiid. for 
amendes for ye sayd wrong. The fine is to be paid for that the bal- 
lad was not licenced, and Myllyngton performing this order is to 
enjoy the ballad.” 


But other entries already quoted show that a pirate 
could not always get his work recognized after it was 
printed, simply by paying a fee for entry. The fact ap- 
pears clearly in a note after the entry of Beza’s Psalmorum 
Dauidis et aliorum Prophetarum, 26 October, 1579: 
“Master Vautrolier had printed this without Licence 
before this was entred to master bishop ” (11, p. 361). 

Where we have sufficient data for studying the settle- 
ments between rightful owners of copies and _ piratical 
stationers, we find that the rightful owner as a rule takes 
over the copyright; but sometimes, if amicable settlement 
is made, he buys up printed copies for his own use. In 
other cases the pirated editions are confiscated to the use 
of the Stationers’ Hall, or destroyed. Newman’s unau- 
thorized edition of Astrophel and Stella, 1591, was taken 
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up, and the edition suppressed. Jeffes and White, as we 
have seen, had their piratical issues of plays confiscaied 
in 1592. When complaint was made in time, false entries 
could be cancelled, as in the case of Bacon’s Hssays, 1597 
and Sidney’s Apologie for Poetry, wrongly entered is 
Olney, 12 April, 1595, and crossed out because it belonged 
to Ponsonby by an entry about five months earlier wyior 
a slightly different title. 

Apparently, the degree of satisfaction to be obtained 
through the Stationers for invasion of the owner’s rights 
depended, first of all, upon promptness of discovery of 
the invasion, and also, to some extent, upon the amount 
of pressure brought to bear upon the Stationers by the 
rightful owner. Obviously, the Stationers wished all cop- 
ies printed to be duly recorded on the registers, and were 
more concerned with this than with the question as to how 
the stationer got hold of his copy. That there was inquiry 
on this point, however, is perfectly clear, in the case of 
transfers from one stationer to another, because there is 
often recorded the fact that a note of hand from the origi- 
nal owner gave the second stationer the copyright. What 
inquiries were made when the stationer first brought his 
copy to be entered is not so clear. I think it likely that 
the official censora and licensers handled the matter in 
many cases. Surely the Master of the Revels, as licenser 
of plays, was best fitted to inquire into sources of copy. 
The Stationers’ chief interest was, to keep straight their 
records of ownership; they were most anxious to have all 
works entered on the registers; and it is only natural that, 
after a piracy had been aired, it would seem wise to them 
to make the best of a bad situation by starting a record 
which would at least do away with the possibility of future 
entanglements about the printing rights. In the eyes of 
the lover of literature, such a practice can never, in any 
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sense, make “ right” a bad text; but to a business man it 
might have something to commend it. Where the bad text 
continued to be printed, there were doubtless reasons for 
this—indifference on the part of the owners, or disincli- 
nation to put themselves to the necessary trouble to prove 


their claims. 

So far as the accessible records from Stationers’ Hall 
can testify, the trouble over Henry V. was not aired in 
the Stationers’ Court. The quietness of the entry to Pa- 
vier, too, seems to suggest that the entry was slipped in. 
In the “setting over” of Henry V., 14 August, 1600, 
there are several possibilities. Millington and Busby may 
have tried to enter the work, met with a delay Aug. 4, and, 
failing to get authority for publishing their poor, ill-gotten 
text, decided to get rid of it as quickly as possible, in spite 
of the fact that they had already printed some copies in 
the hope of getting their entry allowed. That Millington 
did assign one copy before he had it properly allowed to 
him is clear from the entries concerning Jack of Newbery: 

7 Mar. 1597 Millington entered “ Jack of Newbery so that he haue 
it laufully aucthorised. 6d.” (101, p. 81) 

25 May, 1597 Humfrey Lownes had “ assigned ouer to hym for his 
copie from Thomas Myllington A booke called Jacke of Newbery: 
with this condicon that yt be Laufully aucthorized whiche booke was 
entred for the said Thomas Myllington 7 Marcii 1596(7) upon the 


same condicon, 6d. 
This is entred by Direction from Master Warden Dawson.” 


The same sort of setting over of a work entered provision- 
ally (but in this case “ stayed ” and not entered to him by 
name), may have occurred in the case of Henry V. 
Another possibility is, that some private agreement may 
have been reached by which Pavier should make the effort 
to do what Millington had failed in—get the copy reeog- 
nized by the Stationers and recorded—and Millington and 
3usby should retain an interest and be responsible for the 
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sale of the work. As Pavier had been transferred from, 
the Company of Drapers to the Stationers as recently 4s 
June 3, 1600, he must have been eager for copy; his ate; 
history shows that he was not very particular as to the wa, 
the copy was acquired. As yet, he could have little or 
business reputation, and even stationers of questionab), 
repute, such as Millington, might be better able to sel] th, 
book. Pavier’s newness as a stationer, however, would }, 
a valuable asset as giving a presumption of innocence to 
an obscure transaction. Later developments show amir. 
able business relations between Millington and Bys)y an) 
Pavier; for on 19th of April, 1602 (the year in which thy 
Pavier Henry V. came out) Pavier took over by assign. 
ment under the warden’s hand saluo Jure cutuscunque 
three copies, among them Titus Andronicus and the first 
and second parts of Henry VI. 

If the entry of Henry V. to Pavier was a slippery trans 
action—and everything seems to favor the supposition that 
it was—is it not possible that the warden was deceived as 
to the identity of the Henry V. and, because the printer, 
Thomas Creede, was the same, was misled into supposing 
that he was only giving consent to a transfer from Creede 
to Pavier of the copyright in the old Queen’s play, Th, 
Famous Victories of Henrye the Ffyfth conteyning thi 
honorable battell of Agencourt, properly entered on the 
register 14 May, 1594, to Thomas Creede? As Creede 
retained the printing of the new Henry V., the deception 
would not be impossible, if the copy were only glanced at 
by a careless warden. The entry of the A pologie for Poe- 
sie to Olive, when it had been entered, under a title rather 
different, to Ponsonby five months before, shows that a 
differently worded title did not always rouse the suspicion 
of the warden at the time the work was entered. And 
there are substantial resemblances in the wording of the 
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sitle (e. g-, “with the battle of Agincourt” and “con- 
teyninge the honourable battell of Agincourt”) which, 
taken together with the fact that the same printer was in- 
olved in both cases, make it possible that the warden was 
careless rather than dishonest. That the work continued 
to be printed in its corrupt form, however, can be ex- 
plained only by indifference on the part of the company 
or peculiar difficulties in the way of settlement. 

It is possible that, if the play was patched up from 
stenographic notes taken at performance, it would have 
put the company to some expense to defend itself against 
this particular kind of piracy. There is no doubt that the 
law gave better security for property in manuscripts at 
this time than it gave against reproduction from oral de- 
livery by memory and short-hand. The whole history of 
stage right shows that this must have been the case. The 
legality of reproducing a play from short-hand notes and 
printing it was solemnly discussed in 1770,°* and repro- 
duction by stenography forbidden. But reporting and re- 
producing from memory was upheld by J. Buller in 
1793.84 Again, in Keene v. Wheatley and Clarke, decided 
by the Cireuit Court of the U. S., E. D. Pa. in equity,?* 
it was stated that, if the piracy had been committed 
through the defendants’ memorizing the play or hiring 
others to memorize it, there would be no case; but, as the 
defendants had got the manuscripts from actors, a breach 
of confidence might be pleaded. Even as late as 1882, in 
the case of Tompkins v. Thomas E. Hallock,®* a play was 
committed to memory a section at a time, by repeated 
visits to the theatre, and dictated by sections after the per- 
formance. The judge who heard the case against the man 


* Macklin v. Richardson (Ambler, Cases in Chancery, 11, p. 694). 
“Coleman v. Wathen (5 T. R. Durnford and East, p. 245). 

* Phila. Reports 4, vol. xvi, p. 349. 

* 133 Mass., p. 32. 
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Byron ruled that there was no violation of trust or es. 
fidence, and therefore no injunction could issue, 1 he 
question was then brought before the full court and streed 
Many precedents were cited to show that, while the ie. 
ager of a theatre might, if he chose, prevent phonographic 
or stenographic report, “the privileges of listening gq 
of retention in the memory cannot be restrained. Whey» 
the audience is not a select one, these privileges cannot }» 
limited in either their immediate or ulterior congo. . 
quences.” 

That stenography was commonly used in the late six. 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries is well known: 
indeed, by 1630 it was probably in more common use at 
public performances than it is today, if we may judge 
from contemporary statements. And we have proof that 
it was used as early as 1600. Frequent allusions show 
that it was a common practice of the theatre-goers of this 
time to memorize parts of plays. When there were fewer 
things to memorize, there were doubtless stronger memo- 
ries; and it is not improbable that numerous attempts 
were made to reproduce plays from stenographic notes 
aided by memory, or from memory aided by steno- 
graphic notes on details. The garbled texts of the first 
quartos of Henry V. strongly favor such an origin: 
and I believe, when some one shall have studied them in 
detail with this in view, he will be able to make us 
reasonably certain that this was the means by which the 
text was actually acquired. If so, perhaps the company 
refrained from taking the matter up because it was too 
late to check the piracy entirely, through stationers or 
Lord Chamberlain, when they discovered the trouble, and 
because they shrank from the time, trouble, and expense 
involved in proving that the issuing of a text so acquired 
really violated their stage rights. That the reporting of 
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a play by stenography was regarded as reprehensible we 
mess from Heywood’s allusions to the practice; but this 
dail us only the playwright’s point of view, and it is only 
natural that the legal protection should be far behind the 
guthor’s conception of his rights: it always has been far 
behind. Even if there were any generally accepted legal 
attitude that tended to protect plays from stenographic 
piracy (which we may reasonably doubt when we see how 
lately the problem has worried learned judges), the com- 
pany must have been aware that there were some addle- 
headed individual judges who could not be made to see the 
matter straight. Going to law about violations of stage- 
right in the last two centuries has been anything but a 
pleasant pastime. If the Chamberlain’s men were really 
busy in the summer of 1600, it is not inconceivable that, 
in the difficult matter of a text got up from short-hand 
notes and memory, they may have preferred to shirk the 
task of proving their case. The text is so extremely bad 
that the reading of it would not be likely to rival the plea- 
sure of seeing and hearing the real thing. But inquiry 
into the motives of the company in not pursuing their 
claims to property is, of course, highly speculative. A 
really satisfactory solution of the problems surrounding 
the publication of Henry V. has never yet been set forth. 
Possibly we may hope for one after the quartos have been 
thoroughly studied with reference to the possibilities of 
their having been made up entirely from short-hand notes 
and memory, and after the activities of the Chamberlain’s 
men in 1600 have been more thoroughly investigated. It 
is the purpose of this paper to isolate this problem from 
those connected with the other plays “ to be staied ” at the 
same time, on the ground that it is a different kind oi 
problem and one that merits investigation independently 
of the others. 
Evetyn May Atprienr. 





XV.—GAILLARD’S CRITICISM OF CORNEILLE 
ROTROU, DU RYER, MARIE DE GOURNAY. 
AND OTHER WRITERS 


A quaint piece of dramatic writing, the Cartel oy My). 
machie of Antoine Gaillard, is one of the earliest of geyey. 
teenth-century French plays in which an author puts )js 
contemporaries on the stage and makes fellow writers thy 
butt of his jests. It clears the way for Desmarest’s \'j,j. 
onnaires, Saint-Evremond’s Académistes, a half-dozen of 
Moliére’s plays, and a number of other pieces by Molitre’s 
contemporaries, whose satire is devoted to living indiyi. 
duals or to groups of literary persons; but the work has 
so little dramatic value that it would remain merely g 
date, were it not for the fact that by selecting real persons 
as the object of his satire, Gaillard has criticized from the 


standpoint of a contemporary a number of writers who 
flourished with greater or less distinction in 1633. In 
discussing the work I shall therefore dwell upon its bio- 
graphical qualities, rather than upon its slender merit as 
a drama. 

Antoine Gaillard sieur de la Porteneille jests about 


“ 


being a lackey and a “ philosophe naturel,” but the first 
claim should be regarded no more seriously than the see- 
ond ; for, as the Catalogue de Soleinne ? points out, a lackey 
would not be likely to write the letters which Gaillard ad- 
dresses to the princesse de Guéménée and the duchesse de 


1 The play has been little studied. A short analysis can be found 
in La Vallitre, Bibliothéque du thédtre francais, 1, pp. 556, 557. 
The fréres Parfaict, tv, pp. 472, 495, 511, mention it briefly. Goujet, 
Bibliothéque, Xv, pp. 328-333, gives the most complete account of it, 
citing a large number of verses. 

?No. 1024 and first supplement, No. 189. 
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Chevreuse. He published a pastoral called La Carline in 
1626 and with it several poems, one of them on the exile 
of Théophile de Viaud. The Monomachie, or, as it is 
called here, the Comédte qu’on peut intituler le Cartel ou 
le Défi entre Braquemart et Gaillard sur la bonté de leurs 
ouvrages, appeared along with various poems and letters 
in Gaillard’s @uvres Meslées * of 1634. That it had been 
composed as early as 1633 is shown by the reference to 
Auvray given below, who must have been alive when the 
line was written and who died in November, 1633. It 
was probably republished as the Monomachie in 1636; 
for the fréres Parfaict * mention only that name and date. 

The piece is written in verse and is divided into five 
short acts. It should be considered a farce from the sim- 
plicity and triviality of the theme, which is destitute of 
intrigue; from the treatment of character, which interests 
us without the slightest emotional appeal; and from the 
tone, which lacks fineness of touch and shows a constant 
effort to excite laughter. Gaillard himself supports such 
classification by his preliminary letter to the reader, in 
which he disclaims any intention of hurting the victims 
of his satire, begs that his jokes be not taken too seriousiy, 
and that, if anything is found in his work contrary to 
the rules of twenty-four hours, unity of scene, and “ orne- 
ment du Theatre,” the reader should remember that it is 
extremely difficult to be satisfactory at the same time as 
lackey and as author. 

The plot can be summarized in a few words. Gaillard 
and Braquemart quarrel over the relative merit of their 
verses, agree to submit them to some authority, discuss 
various dramatic poets, and finally appeal to Neuf-Ger- 
main, who refers them to Mademoiselle de Gournay and 


*Pp. 27 f. ‘ry, p. 472. 
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a certain Doctor Govino. After some interesting talk 
about literary questions, the judges select Gaillard ag the 
better poet. It may be doubted whether this theme would 
interest a popular audience in 1633, but we have no proof 
that the play was not acted. Its brevity may have mnaq, 
its representation possible at the Hotel de Bourgogne: but 
it is more likely that, if acted at all, it found its audienoe 
at some noble or literary house. However this may be, jt; 
interest for us lies chiefly in its presentation of Noy. 
Germain and Marie de Gournay, and in its lines oy 
dramatic poets. 

Louis de Neuf-Germain (1574-1662), the “ poete hétér. 
clite de Monseigneur frére unique du Roy,” is known + 
us chiefly through his Poésies et rencontres, published jy 
1630 and 1637, and varioug anecdotes that tel] of }js 
strange methods of verse making.” Gaillard represents 
him as a venerable old man, intensely self-centered, who 
has a low opinion of all literary persons except himself 
and Mademoiselle de Gournay and who, in the course of 
the play, eliminates this one rival as a result of a dispute 
over the nature of poetry. Vers a contretemps, which 
lack number, measure, and emsura, are recited by Neuf- 
Germain as evidence of his inventive genius. They are 
really prose lines of unequal length, written according to 
a system that seems to have remained peculiar to their 
author until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Strange to say, despite this striving for originality and 
lack of all attempt at regularity of rhythm, Neuf-Germain 
argues for labor rather than enthusiasm, and thus places 
himself in theory where we should least expect to find him, 
among the followers of Malherbe. 


er 


5 Cf. especially the dictionaries of Bayle and Jal; and Goujet, op. 
cit., XVI, pp. 156-161. 
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Mademoiselle de Gournay is more fully described. Her 
fondness for Montaigne and Ronsard, classical mythology, 
and the language of the sixteenth century, her great age, 
her learning, her poetic doctrine are brought out, but no 
use is made of her feminism. To Neuf-Germain she is 
“Ja seavante Gourné,” whom Montaigne judged worthy of 
his amours and whom Saint-Amant was wrong to call a 
huse. Evidently the seventeenth century had grown eyni- 
eal about the sage’s affection for his “fille d’alliance.” 
The reference to Saint-Amant supports Tallemant’s state- 
ment that Marie de Gourné is the unnamed woman at- 
tacked in the Poéte crotté, where, to be sure, Saint-Amant 
does not use the word buse, but he substitutes for it every 
equivalent epithet in his command. 

Neuf-Germain hails her as 


Pucelle de mille ans, vieille muse authentique, 
Scauante iusqu’aux dents,’ sage Metaphysique. 


She uses tagoit que, ores, piega, praises Ronsard, Du Bel- 
lay, Desportes, disapproves of Malherbe and a dozen poets 
then engaged in forming the French Academy.’ She 
quizzes the rival poets on classical mythology, objects to 
Neuf-Germain’s verses, and places herself with the six- 
teenth-century poets by defending enthusiasm against cor- 
rectness. 

This representation of Mademoiselle de Gournay re- 
alls Saint-Evremond’s treatment of her in his A cadémistes 
(published, ab. 1650). Both authors emphasize her age, 
her devotion to Montaigne and the speech of his times, her 


* An illusion to her false teeth, which Saint-Evremond ridicules in 
Académistes, 1, sc. 3, and which are mentioned by Tallemant, His- 
toriettes, edition of Monmerqué and Paris, 1862, 1, p. 154. 

*L’Estoille, Colletet, Colombi, Racan, Godeau, Barro, Malville, 
Cerisé [Serisay or Cerisy], Alber [Habert?], Faret, Gombaut, Mai- 
nard. 
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opposition to the Academicians and their attempts at yo. 
forming the language; but the details of the satires are . 
obviously different that Saint-Evremond can scarcely hay, 
taken from Gaillard more than the idea of placing ho, 
upon the boards. Similarly these two writers may hays 
shown Moliére the dramatic possibilities of satirizing , 
woman of letters, but the fact that neither of them ayaile 
himself of his opportunity to laugh at Marie de Gournay 
as a feminist shows us that the Femmes Savantes is largely 
free from their influence. 

The most important passage in Gaillard’s work is the 
one in which the rival poets discuss the merits of various 
dramatists with a view to choosing a judge for their verses, 
The facts stated in these lines are in many cases confirmed 
by other evidence. The opinions are probably represen- 
tative of those held generally in 1633, though some allow- 
ance should be made for the author’s striving after comic 
effect, as he suggests in his word to the reader. The lines 
run as follows: ® 

Corneille est excellent, mais il vend ses ouvrages: 
Rotrou fait bien des vers, mais il est Poéte A gages: 
Durier est trop obscur, et trop remply d’orgueil: 
Dorval est tenebreux, il aime le cercueil: 

Raziguier est Gascon, par consequent il volle, 
Marcassus est scavant, mais il sent trop l’escolle: 
Gomer nous seroit bon, s’il n’estoit pas si gueux. 
De coste escrit parfois, mais il est malheureux. 


Auvray ce gros camart, plaide pour les suivantes. 
Claveret est rimeur, mais c’est pour les servantes. 


The charge against Corneille can scarcely be simply that 
he sold his work, certainly not an uncommon thing to do, 
but it is rather that he was already celebrated for avarice. 
Both La Bruyére and Tallemant charge him with this vice 
in passages that have been often cited: “ TI] ne juge de la 


* Pp. 33, 34. 
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bonté de sa piéce que par l’argent qui lui en revient;” ° 
“La troupe du Marais 4 laquelle Corneille par politique, 
car cest un grand avare, donnoit ses piéces;” 1?” “Il a 
plus d’avarice que d’ambition, et pourveii qu’il en tire bien 
de l’argent, il ne se tourmente guéres du reste.” *' Gail- 
lard’s statement appeared, of course, much earlier than 
these passages, and shows that, while still young, Corneille 
was notorious for the canny qualities of his province. 

The reference to Rotrou’s productiveness is consistent 
with that poet’s remark that his Cléagénor et Doristée, pub- 
lished the same year as the Cartel, was the “ cadette de 
trente seurs.” Stiefel ?* cites the line to prove Chardon’s 
conjecture that Rotrou had succeeded Hardy as the hired 
dramatist of the troop which played at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne. Indeed, it furnishes the best evidence we have of 
that interesting and generally accepted fact. 

Pierre Du Ryer is said to have been reduced to poverty 
by his marriage and to have sold in consequence his posi- 
tion as secretary to the king. I have argued that this sale 
took place in 1633 or 1634.'8 If the word obscur refers 
to his poverty, the passage gives new evidence in support 
of this theory. The expression remply d’orgueil implies 
in him something less pleasant than the simple self-respect 
with which he bore his misfortunes at a later date. If 
Gaillard’s criticism was just in 1633, it probably did not 
long remain so, except in regard to Du Ryer’s poverty. 

J. G. Durval, who is evidently intended by the name 
Dorval, had composed before the end of 1633 the Travaux 


* Les Caractéres, des Jugements. 

” Historiettes, edition of Monmerqué and Paris, 1862, v, p. 491. 

* Tbid., v1, p. 58. 

* Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Litteratur, 1894, pp. 
13, 14. 

* Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, 1912, p. 13. 
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d’Ulysse and, perhaps, Agarite, published in 1636 anq 
certainly played as early as the beginning of 1634. [), 
description of him furnished by Gaillard was probably 
suggested by the first of these plays, which portrays Ulys. 
ses’ visit to Hades and the loss of his companions throug} 
various ghastly episodes, also, it may be, by the wedding 
entertainment depicted in Agarite, which ends in the mur. 
der of the prospective bridegroom. 

N. de Rayssiguier, author of pastoral plays, was a native 
of Albi, Tarne, and was imprisoned at Paris, a misfortyx; 
which, according to poems written by him and studied by 
the fréres Parfaict, he attributed to the hatred of cme 
influential person. Gaillard’s accusation does not prove 
that Rayssiguier was a thief, but it makes it extremely 


at the time of his incarceration. 

Marecassus was professor of rhetoric 
Marche a Paris.” He translated Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
and other Latin authors. His place in Gaillard’s list js 
due to his having written a pastoral, l’Hromeéne, which 
was published in 1633. 

Gomer is probably a misprint for Gombaud, who was 
poor most of his life ’* and was at this time quite cele- 
brated as a dramatist on account of his Amarante (pub- 
lished, 1631). The only other dramatist I can find whose 
name resembles Gomer is Chaulmer or Chomer, translator 
of Baronius and author of La Mort de Pompée (published, 
1638); but as this play was probably not represented as 
early as 1633 and as we know nothing of its author’s life, 
it seems likely that Gombaud rather than Chaulmer is th: 
dramatist here indicated. 

De Coste evidently refers to G. de Coste, author of 


“au collége de la 


* Cf. Goujet, op. cit., xv1I, p. 126. 
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Liziméne, a pastoral whose privilege was obtained Nov. 
98, 1631; for La Calprenéde, whose name was Gautier 
de Costes, not only had a less satisfactory name, but began 
writing too late to be referred to here. In what way de 
Coste was unfortunate I have not been able to discover. 

Lachévre '® raises the question as to whether Jean 
Auvray, the lyric poet, author of the Banquet des Muses, 
composed all the works commonly assigned to him. If, as 
he believes, he died in 1622, he could not have been the 
author of the plays, Madonte and Dorinde, which would 
then be the work of the second Auvray, who died Nov. 19, 
1633. Gaillard’s reference is evidently to the latter writer. 
That his uncomplimentary line is inspired, as Goujet '® 
thinks, by the obscenity of the Banquet des Muses, cannot, 
of course, be held, if Lachévre’s theory is established. 

Jean Claveret, most of whose plays had been written by 
the end of 1633, is known to us chiefly as the rival whom 
Corneille offended so deeply by using his name as a syno- 
nym for lack of literary ability: “ Il n’a plus tenu A vous 
que du premier lieu oi beaucoup d’honnétes gens me 
placent, ie ne sois descendu au dessous de Claveret.” 17 
Gaillard’s opinion of Claveret differs little from that of 
his eminent contemporary. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the order in which the 
dramatic poets are named is not very different from that 
which would be assigned to their relative merits today ; 
also, that the selection of these as the most prominent 


* Bibliographie des Recueils collectifs de poésies, Paris, 1901-1905, 
II, p. 192. He does not give the special authority for the statement 
that Jean Auvray died in 1622 and, as I have not had access to all 
the works he mentions in his bibliography for Auvray, I have been 
unable to verify it. 

* Op. cit., XV, p. 322. 

* Lettre apologétique du Sr Corneille. 
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dramatists in the year 1633 is not far wrong. Hardy. 
Théophile, and Pichou were dead. Scudéry, Baro, anj 
Boisrobert were only beginning to be known. The only 
important name omitted is that of Mairet. The passage 
is especially interesting in showing the dominant position 
already taken by Corneille in the opinion of his contempo- 
raries. 





H. Carrineton Lancaster, 





XVL—RICHARD C@UR DE LION AND THE PAS 
SALADIN IN MEDIEVAL ART 


I 


Every student of the literature of the Middle Ages is 
aware that Richard I was a highly popular figure in 
medieval England, and that about the historical facts of 
his career there grew up with rapidity and luxuriance a 
considerable growth of romantic legend. As his fame 
challenged the pre-eminence of Arthur among British 
heroes, so his exploits, like Arthur’s, multiplied and 
grew more marvelous in the imagination of the people, 
though for obvious reasons the process never went so far. 
To Richard’s prestige among his own people we have 
abundant testimony in the seven manuscripts of the Mid- 
dle English romance of Richard Ceur de Lion extant and 
in the three printed editions of the sixteenth century. As 
Ellis pointed out, as early as 1805, in introducing his 
synopsis of the romance, it is a curious texture of narra- 
tive mainly historical concerning the Third Crusade, in- 
terwoven liberally with bits of this legendary material. 
It will be profitable, before dealing with illustrations of 
certain episodes occurring in the romance, to devote some 
attention to its development and structure. In a review 
of Dr. Karl Brunner’s critical edition of Richard Ceur 
de Inon, to be published elsewhere, I hope to deal fully 
with the subject, and merely summarize here the results 
of my investigations. I owe much to Dr. Brunner’s dis- 
eussion, but more to that of Gaston Paris, whose conclu- 
sions in general I adopt.” 


* Romania, 1897, p. 387, n. 5. *Ibid., pp. 353 ff. 
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As I have already said, certain well marked parts .j 
the romance adhere roughly to the historical facts of 
Richard’s career, whereas other parts as clearly are utterly 
fabulous. Since in three places the Middle English test 
makes acknowledgment to a French authority,* it is clear 
that the closely historical portions represent an Anglo- 
Norman poem. Despite Gaston Paris’s uncertainty as to 
the verse form of this poem,* I am convinced by the com- 
paratively large number of rhymes in French words in 
these historical parts of the Middle English text that they 
reproduce the rhymes of the original French octosyllabic 
couplets. The parts of the Middle English text as given 
in Brunner’s edition which are in my judgment transla- 
tions from the Anglo-Norman are the following: 

1269-1341, b1057/126-130, 1430-1436, b1437/1-4, 
1667-2039, b2040/1-13, 2042-2649, b2650/1-12, 2683- 
3040, 3125-3128, b3129/1-10, 3151-3176, b3177/1-6, 
3229-3346, b3346/1-36, 3699-3758, 4817-5188, 5931- 
5950, b5950/1-28, 5951-end. 

What can we learn of the translator? Koelbing had 
shown the presence of many Kentish forms in the rhymes 
of the Middle English text,® and with some exceptions 
these occur in the parts translated from the Anglo- 
Norman. He also pointed out a large number of paralle! 
passages in the Kentish romance of Arthour and Merlin.® 
We are justified then in believing that the author was a 
Kentishman and that he is probably identical with the 
author of Arthour and Merlin. 

With the exception of the introductory thirty-four lines, 
which are certainly the Kentish poet’s, all the rest of the 


* LI. 21, 5100, 7028. 

* Romania, 1897, p. 362, n. 2. 

* Koelbing, Arthour and Merlin, pp. xevii ff. 
* Ibid., pp. Lxxiii ff. 
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oem is to be attributed to one or more interpolators. 
The bulk of it is, I believe, to be attributed to one man, 
who seems to have a particular interest in extolling the 
deeds of two knights unknown to the chroniclers of the 
Third Crusade, Thomas de Multon and Fulke Doilly. 
H. L. D. Ward pointed out that these two knights are to 
be identified with two lords of the district of Holland in 
South Lincolnshire, who flourished from about 1190 to 
1240.7 It seems likely that our interpolator, a minstrel, 
having enjoyed the patronage of their descendants, deter- 
mined as a stroke of policy to associate these obscure 
heroes in the renown of the Lion Heart. He therefore 
composed narratives of tournament, battle, and siege, 
wherein his patrons distinguished themselves by their 
prowess, and fitted these into the framework of the Kent- 
ish romance. This hypothesis is confirmed by the general 
Midland character of his rhyme words. 

Gaston Paris dates the various stages in the composi- 
tion of the romance as follows: Anglo-Norman poem, 
ca, 1230, Kentish translation, end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, interpolations, fourteenth century.® I see no reason 
to disagree with these conclusions, except, perhaps, the 
first. 

Besides the fictitious exploits of Doilly and De Multon, 
the South Lincolnshire minstrel is probably responsible 
for the fabulous interpolations concerning Richard him- 
self: his demon birth, his imprisonment by the King of 
Almayne and his revenge, his cure from fever, the banquet 
for the Saracen ambassadors, his overthrow of Saladin 
before Babylon. Much of this material is clearly based 
upon tradition, ora] and written. It is among these inter- 
polations that we find related two of the episodes which 


"Catalogue of the Romances in the British Museum, 1, p. 946. 
* Romania, 1897, pp. 362, 385 ff. 
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enjoyed a great vogue, as we shall see, among mediey,} 
artists. It will be our task in examining their illustrg. 
tions to see what they indicate as to the literary ayj 
traditional sources of these episodes. 


II 


Of the fabulous adventures attributed to Richard tha; 
which seems most to have fascinated the imagination , 
medieval England was his personal encounter with Salo- 
din. Let me outline the account of the combat as giyey 
in lines 5481-5797 of the romance. Saladin sends a cha)- 
lenge to Richard to meet him in single combat on the 
plain, and offers him the gift of a horse: Richard accepts 
both the challenge and the offer. Saladin then causes q 
necromancer to conjure two fiends of the air into the 
shape of a mare and her colt. The latter, which wil] 
instinctively run at its mother’s neigh and kneel beside 
her for suck, he dispatches to Richard, and keeps the dam 
as his mount. But an angel warns Richard by night of 
the intended treachery, instructs him to procure a tree 
forty feet long and truss it overthwart the colt’s mane, 
and gives him a spear head of steel to fasten on the end 
of it. With these directions Richard complies, and in 
addition stops the colt’s ears with wax and conjures it in 
the name of God to obey him. When the time of the com- 
bat arrives, Richard, besides other equipments, carries a 
shield of steel, “ With Pree lupardes wrou3t ffull weel” 
(1. 5710). Saladin, expecting Richard’s steed to betray 
him, carries as his only weapon a falchion. But though 
the mare begins to neigh, the colt cannot hear her, and 
Richard comes hurtling into the Sowdan. Bridle and 
poitrel, girth and stirrups give way. The mare falls to 
the ground, and the Sowdan shoots 
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Bakward ouyr hys meres croupe, 
His feet toward pe ffyrmamente. 
Behynde hym pe spere out wente. (II. 5778-S0) 


That this account of the overthrow of Saladin as it 
stands is the work of the South Lincolnshire minstrel is 
clear owing to the part which the two South Lincolnshire 
knights play in lines 5812 f. But there are several 
reasons for seeing behind it a source which has been 
appropriated with only slight modifications. Frequent 
reference is made to an authority: twice it is called a 
“bhooke,” twice a “geste.” Furthermore, it is significant 
that in this passage of 450 lines Saladin is never men- 
tioned by name, but is called simply the Sowdan, “ the 
Cheff Sawdon of Hethenysse,” or “the Sawdan, that 
cheef was told of Damas,” as if the minstrel were simply 
copying, almost word for word, some manuscript he had 
before him. Finally, Gaston Paris has detached the ele- 
ment of the treacherous gift of the horse from the account 
of the actual combat, and skilfully traced its separate 
origin and development. I believe it has not yet been 
pointed out that the other element, the combat itself 
between Richard and Saladin, exists separately in accounts 
of the battle of Arsour given by two early fourteenth cen- 
tury chroniclers, Peter de Langtoft and Walter de Hem- 
ingburgh.*° The latter’s version runs as follows: “ Ob- 
viantem ei Saladinum, militem quidem strenuissimum, et 
congressu militari cum lancea exceptum, equum etiam 
cum assessore in terram prostravit.”” This account repre- 
sents probably a much earlier tradition. Finally, there 
is the early mention of the single combat of King Rich- 


* Journal des Savants, 1893, pp. 489-91. 
* Peter de Langtoft, Rolls Series, 11, p. 102. Walter de Heming- 
burgh, ed. H. C. Hamilton, p. 183. 
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ard as the subject of mural decoration to demonstys: 
that the story was an old one. ) 
This notice is to be found among the Liberate [io)); ,, 
the reign of Henry III. This royal patron of the ) 
showed a peculiar fastidiousness in the decoration | 
residences, and in his commissions for mural paintin, 
he nearly always specified the subject, be it sacred or py. 
fane, which was to cover a given wall space. In an order 
of the year 1250 to the Sheriff of Wiltshire he direct: 
that the history of Antioch and the single combat of Kins 
Richard be painted in the royal chamber at Clarendon 
Palace."! The paintings, which have long since perished, 
consisted, then, of a long series of illustrations of the roman- 
tic history of the First Crusade and one single illustration 
of an episode from the romantic history of the Third Crn- 
sade. The literary authority for the first was probably 
the well-known Chanson d’Antioche, that of the latter was 
either the “ geste’ mentioned by the South Lincolnshir 





minstrel or its source. 

A second illustration of this episode is furnished by a 
pair of the so-called Chertsey Tiles. These tiles were 
found in a very fragmentary state on the site of Chertsey 
Abbey and form the subject of an unsatisfactory mono- 
graph by Dr. Manwaring Shurlock, to whom their (is- 
covery and preservation are due. The original tiles wer 
circular and about nine and a half inches in diamet 
They are cf a dark terra-cotta color, the design being 
inlaid with white clay. Their date as based on the evi- 


™ Rot. Liberat. 35 Hen. III. De operacionibus apud Clarendon 
Rex vicecomiti Wiltes salutem. Precipimus tibi quod facias !am- 
bruseari cameram nostram sub capella nostra et murum ex trans- 
uerso illius camere amoueri et in eadem camera historiam Antiochie 
et duellum Regis Ricardi depingi et lambruseariam illam depingi 
viridi colore cum scintillis aureis, ete. Vetusta Monumenta, vol. v1, 
Painted Chamber at Westminster, p. 23. 
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dence of the armor depicted on them lies between 1270 
and 1280. They are generally considered by experts to 
be the finest examples of tile design and manufacture 
which have come down to us from the Middle Ages.” 
Prof. Lethaby has made the plausible suggestion that 
they were commissioned by Henry III. and presented by 
him to Chertsey Abbey.*® 

On examining. the reproduction of the pair of tiles 
(Fig. 1), we note certain features of the Middle English 
romance, namely, the shield blazoned with three leopards 
(1. 5710), the broad falchion (1. 5759), the broken girth 
and stirrups (1. 5775), the spear athwart the colt’s mane 
(1. 5561), the Sowdan’s body thrown backward (1. 5778), 
and the falling mare (1. 5780), more or less faithfully 
reproduced in the design. Before, however, we come to 
any rash conclusion, we must realize that three of these 
features, the falchion, the body thrown backward, the 
falling steed, were part of an artistic tradition for repre- 
senting the overthrow of pagan warriors by Christian 
champions. There was before the French Revolution in 
the Abbey of St. Denis a stained glass window containing 
medallions of subjects from the First Crusade, and though 
the window was destroyed, engravings of it survive in 
Bernard de Montfaucon’s Monumens de la Monarchie 
Frangoise, vol. 1, and the particular medallion which con- 
cerns us occurs on Plate tu1,'* and represents the Saracen 
Corbaran overthrown by Robert Count of Normandy, as 


*T have in preparation a study of these tiles, which will appear 
in the Series of Philological Studies published by the University of 
Illinois. I hope to improve on the out-of-date material of Dr. Shur- 
lock’s text and to furnish illustrations that more accurately repro- 
duce the original designs. 

“Walpole Society (London), Annual Volume u, 1913, pp. 78 f. 

* Figured also in S. Lane-Pool, Saladin, p. 30. 
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described in the Chanson d’Anttoche, Il. 985 #. Bor) 
poem and stained glass window date from the first ha; 
of the twelfth century. This design shows the Saracey, 
armed with the falchion, struck backward in his saddle. 
while his horse collapses beneath him as in the tile design. 
Accordingly, the only features of the tile design which 
are not adequately accounted for by this artistic traditioy 
and the legendary tradition incorporated in Walter de 
Hemingburgh are the broken girth and stirrups, and the 
spear resting between the colt’s ears. This latter feature 
is, however, of so marked and unusual a character, evey 
though it does not correspond in full detail to the deserip- 
tion of the beam trussed athwart the colt’s mane, that * 
is inconceivable that the artist supplied it without know- 
ing some more elaborate tradition than that related by 
Walter de Hemingburgh. Very likely he used the “ geste,” 
if we may take that to be an Anglo-Norman poem. 
Passing to the third illustration of the combat (Fig. 2), 
we find that the artist has diverged from the version of 
the Middle English romance in providing Saladin with a 
spear instead of a scimeter, and in other details is not a 
whit closer than the Chertsey Tiles save for the introduc- 
tion of the bells fringing the mare’s trappings. This 
illustration is to be found on folio 82 of the Louterell 
Psalter, on loan at the British Museum. It was done for 
Geoffrey Louterell of Irnham in South Lincolnshire about 
the year 1340, when the East Anglian School of illumina- 
tion was beginning to lose its decorative feeling and har- 
mony of color. ‘ 
To the second half of the same century belongs a fourth ~ 
illustration. In Burgate church, Suffolk, there is a chest 
which, while originally intended for secular use, has for 
a long period served the purpose of a parish chest. The 
front, besides some painted designs of a purely ornamental 
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character, shows on the sinister side the much obliterated 
but clearly decipherable figure of a mounted knight, who 
was evidently opposed to a knight now vanished on the 
dexter side (Fig. 3). The still discernible participant in 
this tilting scene wears a jupon decorated with red de- 
signs, a hawberk appearing at the thighs, a camail, and 
yambraces,—all combining to place the date of the paint- 
ing in the second half of the fourteenth century. <A 
straight black line representing a spear strikes the knight 
in the midriff, and blood is flowing from the wound. The 
shock causes the knight to lean back, while his horse 
stoops its head and seems to stagger. The knight’s right 
arm is raised over his head and grasps a sword with curv- 
ing blade. The left arm droops at his side, holding an 
egg-shaped shield charged with a red wyvern. The 
scimeter is enough to distinguish the warrior as a Saracen, 
and the wyvern on the shield is almost the counterpart 


of one on the shield of Saladin carved on a handsome chest 
in the Musée de Cluny, of which I shall have more to say 
later. This wyvern also corresponds to ll. 5769 f. of the 
romance, which read: 


In hys blasoun, verrayment, 
Was jpaynted a serpent. 


In two manuscripts we find illuminations which can- 
not be described as illustrations of this episode but which 
can be set down with some confidence as reminiscences of 
paintings or illuminations directly illustrating it. One 
manuscript is that masterpiece of medieval English crafts- 
manship known as Queen Mary’s Psalter, dating from the 
early fourteenth century. On folio 184 there is depicted 
a combat between two knights, one of whom exhibits the 
familiar features of the upraised right arm, the scimeter, 
the body thrown back into an almost horizontal position, 
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and the collapsing steed.?° In the so-called Dowai Pq)jo, 
(No. 171 in the Public Library at Douai) the same fea- 
tures occur in an illumination on folio 48 verso.!® T)j. 
manuscript was originally given as a present by Thomas, 
vicar of Gorleston in Suffolk, to a certain Abbot John, 
and its date lies between 1322 and 1325. These two jlly. 
minations, then, while lacking any conclusive details 
which would show that the artists had in mind the story 
of the encounter of the Lion Heart and Saladin, do show 
that they were familiar with the pictorial representations 
of it and testify to the popularity of the motif. 

The evidence of these illustrations, then, tends to show: 
first, that as early as 1250 an account of Richard’s com- 
bat with Saladin, probably in Anglo-Norman, so stood 
out from the rest of the traditions concerning Richard's 
prowess as to have been alone selected for the decoration 
of Clarendon palace; secondly, that about 1275 a version 
existed embodying certain features, the scimeter, and the 
spear resting between the horse’s ears, which reappear in 
the version contributed to the Middle English romance 
by the South Lincolnshire minstrel and which tend to 
prove that in that version the treacherous gift motif was 
already combined with the motif of the unhorsing of 
Saladin; finally, that by the opening of the fourteenth 
century illustrations of the encounter had become so com- 
mon that artists unconsciously in depicting encounters 
between Christian and Saracen warriors reproduced the 
familiar features of Richard’s triumph over Saladin. It 
was this same popularity which induced the South Lincoln- 
shire minstrel early in the fourteenth century to incor- 
porate a version which he calls fhe “ booke” or “ geste” 
into his redaction of the Richard romance. 





% Figured in Queen Mary’s Psalter, ed. G. Warner, Pl. 207. 
* Figured in New Palaeographical Society, Part 1, Pl. 16. 
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III 


Next to his overthrow of Saladin, Richard’s most re- 
nowned exploit was that of tearing the heart out of a lion. 
Apparently it had occurred to some professional raconteur 
to invent a story in explanation of Richard’s familiar 
sobriquet. If we accept the evidence of the two thirteenth 
century illustrations which I shall presently examine, that 
story had already won a vogue before it was interpolated 
in the Middle English romance. It is retained in the 
printed editions of the sixteenth century, is the subject 
of references in the play printed in 1591 called The 
Troublesome Reign of King John, which is the basis of 
Shakespeare’s play.'* These references are repeated in 
King John, Act I, Scene 1, 1. 265: 

Against whose fury and unmatched force 


The aweless lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand. 


Also in Act II, Scene 1, 1. 3: 
Richard that robbed the lion of his heart. 


Briefly, the story, as related in ll. 738-1118, is this: 
Richard, returning from Palestine as a palmer, was im- 
prisoned by King Modard of Almayn. He managed to 
crack the skull of the king’s son and to violate the king’s 
daughter. Naturally Modard was in high dudgeon, but 
had seruples about shedding royal blood by process of law. 
One of his wisest councillors suggested that the difficulty 
might be avoided by letting a starved lion into Richard’s 
cell, and thereby shifting the responsibility upon the 
beast. The king, much relieved, gave commands that so it 
should be done. His daughter, however, warned Richard 


“G. H. Needler, Richard Caur de Lion in Literature, p. 57. 
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and brought him forty silk handkerchiefs. These }, 
wound about his arm and when the lion rushed at hin, 
thrust it down his gaping throat, and rent out the heart, 
Walking in triumph to the hall where the king and hij 
court were seated, he calmly salted the bleeding lump of 
flesh and devoured it before the gasping assemblage. 

The feat of tearing out the heart of a lion presents q 
similarity to the well-known exploits of Samson and 
David, which are portrayed countless times in medieya| 
art. The first illustration (Fig. 4) of it which I wish to 
bring forward would naturally be identified as Samsoy 
and the lion if it occurred alone. It belongs, however, 
among the Chertsey Tiles, none of which illustrate Bibji- 
cal or religious scenes, which do, however, afford at least 
one other illustration of the romance of Richard, namely, 
the unhorsing of Saladin with which I have already dealt. 
T believe, therefore, we are justified in taking this to he 
Richard, despite the fact that it represents no distinctiy 
details of the story and is much like the conventional por- 
trayals of Samson bestriding the recalcitrant beast. 

We can be more certain of our identification in the case 
of an illumination in the so-called Peterborough Psalter, 
Nos. 9961, 9962 at the Royal Library at Brussels. This 
manuscript was the product of the monastery at Peter- 
borough and belongs to the end of the thirteenth century. 
On folio 33 (Fig. 5) there stands in the middle of the 
text the picture of a crowned, bearded man, with one hand 
grasping the mane of a lion and thrusting it back on its 
haunches, and with the other reaching down its throat. 
Father Van den Gheyn, who edited a very complete series 
of reproductions from this manuscript in a volume of the 
Musée des Enluminures, in one place explains this as 
“Samson et le lion,” and in another as “ David terassant 
le lion.” The first suggestion we may discard at once, 
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since Samson was never a crowned king. The case for 
David derives plausibility from the fact that this illumina- 
tion occurs in the midst of the Psalms. But David’s ad- 
yenture with the lion took place when he was a boy, before 
he could boast a beard and long before he wore a crown. 
In fact, we have on folio 64 of this very ms. a representa- 
tion of David rescuing the sheep from the lion’s mouth, 
30 faithful to the Biblical account as to show that the 
illuminator could not have been guilty of the blunders 
which the identification of the picture with David would 
impute to him. King Richard, then, remains the only 
likely subject, and I think the arm thrust down the lion’s 
throat a feature I do not remember seeing in any represen- 
ation of Samson’s struggle, conclusive. 

A third illustration oceurs among the bosses in the clois- 
ter of Norwich Cathedral (Fig. 6). These exceedingly 
interesting bosses have been the subject of a monograph 
by Mr. M. R. James, the Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The cathedral records show that the north walk 
in which our boss occurs was built between 1420 and 
1428, and give us the names of several workmen employed 
on it.8 Mr. James numbers the boss in question VI, 1, 
and on page 24 suggests that the subject is King Richard. 
Two peculiar features are here present: the background is 
composed of trees, and Richard in his upraised hand 
grasps a dagger. The latter is explained by the fact that 
according to three mss. of the romance Richard received 
not only forty handkerchiefs from the King of Almayn’s 
daughter but also an Irish knife, and while he strangled 
the ion with the swathed left arm, cut open its breast and 
took out the heart with his right.1° The reproduction of 


*M. R. James’s monograph on bosses of Norwich Cathedral clois- 


ter, p. vii. 
* Version b, ll. 1035-1057/44. 
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these features, in conjunction with the maturity of the 
man and the crown, justify our overlooking the incon. 
gruous background and accepting the figure as Richard. 

One striking fact emerges from the consideration of 
these illustrations of the Lion Heart’s triumph over the 
Saracen and the beast, namely, that save the Clarendon 
painting, the Chertsey Tiles, and Queen Mary’s Psalter, 
which were probably the work of artists under royal 
patronage,” all the rest are known to have been made in 
East Anglia, with the exception of the Burgate chest 
which, since it is now to be found there, has also a clainy 
to having been made in the district. Thus the names, 
Burgate and Gorleston, in Suffolk, Imham in South Lin- 
colnshire, Peterborough and Norwich, indicate a special 
local cult of Richard. Whether to any extent the minstre| 
who enjoyed the patronage of the two knightly families of 
South Lincolnshire encouraged and confirmed the cult, 
whether, as he sang about in ale houses and monastic halls, 
he infected his fellows of a sister craft with a devotion 
to the fame of Richard, remains mere matter of conjec- 
ture. It is not likely that he met in the flesh any of the 
particular artists whose illustrations of Richard's feats 
we know. 


IV 


Besides these illustrations scattered over the domain of 
English decorative art, there is also one accompanying the 
earliest text of the romance (Fig. 7). This is to be found 
on folio 326 of the famous Auchinleck Manuscript in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. A galley, bristling with 
oars and spears, flying banners, approaches a walled city, 
whose battlements are crowded with armed men. In the 


* Sir George Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter, pp. vi f., suggests that 
the Psalter was destined for Edward I or II. 
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bow of the galley stands a bearded knight, on whose red 
surcoat white leopards are distinguishable, grasping a 
large ax in his hands. Above the illumination is the rubric 
King Richard:. There can be no doubt that this illustrates 
the following lines from the Auchinleck text as given in 
Englische Studien, vi11, p. 118: 

& king richard pat was so gode 

Wip his ax afor schippe stode 

& whan he com ouer pe cheyne 

He smot astrok wip mi;t and mayn 


pe cheyne he smot on peces pre 
& bob endes fel down in pe se. (Il. 45-50) 


V 


So far I have dealt with Richard in English literature 
and English art, and with the evidence there afforded that 
as a sort of embodiment of bravado and knock-down 
strength and rough humor he was very dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon heart. Across the Channel, however, Richard’s 
standing was, to say the least, dubious. When a small 
boy calls out to another small boy across the back fence 
“You're a sneak, you’re a sissy,” the easiest retort is, 
“No, I’m not. You’re a sneak, you’re a sissy.”” So when 
the English had turned out a romance which through many 
folio pages called the French and their king traitors and 
cowards, the French replied in almost identical terms. 
While Richard is the hero of English accounts of the 
Third Crusade, Philip is the hero of the French litera- 
ture ef thé same Crusade. In Jean d’Avesnes it is Philip 
who is given the credit of overthrowing Saladin at a 
tournament at Cambrai, while Richard is exposed as a 
blustering, quarrelsome adventurer.2!_ In other French 


*P. Chabaille’s résumé in Mémoires de la Société d’Emulation 
@ Abbeville, 1838-40, p. 477. 
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poems, however, especially in those originating in th, 
neighborhood of Flanders, Richard is treated more ley. 
iently. In the Pas Saladin he is by no means the prin¢- 
pal figure, but together with eleven other knights of grea} 
prowess he holds a defile into the Holy Land against an 
invading Saracen host. Readers of the poem will remem. 
ber that twelve champions of the Christian army under. 
take, with the permission of their leader, Philip, to hold 
a pass against the paynim foe. Saladin coming up with 
his army, is held at bay, and many of his chieftains are 
slain by the redoubtable twelve. Wondering who can be 
the cause of the delay, he despatches a spy, Tornevent, 
who is familiar with the blazonry of the Christian 
knights, to an eminence overlooking the defile where the 
fight is raging. Tornevent scrutinizes closely the shields 
of the twelve champions, and returns to Saladin to report 
their names. The Saracens at last abandon the attempt 
to force a passage and retreat, while the victorious heroes 
return to their camp and celebrate in feasting their mar- 
velous exploit. 

The short poem of the Pas Saladin, belonging to the 
late thirteenth century, does not represent the first form 
of the story. Evidently it had been a current tradition 
for some time, for the poem itself bears witness that the 
paintings of the subject were found in many a hall.” 


™ Gaston Paris in the Journal des Savants, 1893, pp. 491-96, elabo- 
rates a theory that the literary versions of the Pas Saladin were 
each inspired by pictorial representations, that artists were respon- 
sible for the spread of the story, and that writers merely developed 
independently suggestions afforded by the paintings. He further- 
more (p. 492), says that it is probable that those paintings had a 
very ancient point of departure and had originally represented, per- 
haps at the instance of Richard himself, his marvelous relief of 
Jaffa and discomfiture of the Saracen host with the aid of only a 
few companions. Now, that the several literary versions of the /as 
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Gaston Paris has pointed out that in the will of the Black 
Prince made in 1376 he bequeathes to his son Richard 
“ yne sale darras du pas Saladyn.” ** We learn from the 
records concerning the castle of Valenciennes that in the 
same year payment was to be made to “ Loys, le pointre, 
pour plusieurs ouvrages de pointure qu’il a fait a le Sale, 
eest assavoir le Pas Salehadin, ete.”** It has further- 
more been frequently pointed out that Froissart has an 
elaborate account of a pageant given to celebrate the entry 
of Isabel of Bavaria into Paris in 1389, in which the 
story of the Pas Saladin was acted out. Upon 4 scaffold 
“egtoit ordonne le pas du roy Salehadin, et touz faiz de 
personnages, les chretiens d’une part, et les Sarrazins de 
autre, et la estoient par personnages tous les seigneurs 
de nom qui jadis au pas Salhadin furent, et armoiez de 
leurs armes ainsi que pour le temps de adonce ilz s’ar- 
moient.” ?° So that we may see that not only the episode 


Saladin owe their origin to the exploits of Richard and his ten 
knights at Jaffa, Paris has amply demonstrated. But his general 
theory that the motif was diffused by paintings alone rests on the 
slight basis of the references to paintings in the Pas Saladin; and 
his suggestion that Richard had himself given the order for a paint- 
ing of the original battle at Jaffa rests upon the incorrect assump- 
tion (p. 492, n. 3) that Henry III’s commission for the painting at 
Clarendon of the duellum Regis Ricardi referred to the same battle. 
The word duellum itself precludes such an identification. Accord- 
ingly, while I may not deny that paintings and tapestries played 
some part in the diffusion and modification of the story of the Pas 
Saladin, yet I regard Paris’s theory as stretching far beyond the 
bounds of ascertained fact, and it is unfortunate that it should have 
been repeated with such assurance by Dr. Lodeman in editing the 
Pas Saladin. See Mod. Lang. Notes, xm, p. 93. 

* Journal des Savants, 1893, p. 491, n. 1. J. Nichols, Collection of 
Wills of Kings and Queens of England, p. 72. 

™“ Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten 
Kaiserhauses, XVI, p. 223. Ch. Dehaisnes, Documents concernant 
VHistoire de VArt dans la Flandre, p. 533. 

™ Froissart, Bk. rv, ch. I. 
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and the participants were familiar to the artists of 1 
fourteenth century, but also that a recognized traditiq, 
assigned to each warrior a distinctive heraldic deyic. 
This is confirmed by the fact that in the libraries of Lil. 
Valenciennes, and Besancon, manuscripts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century are found giving the arms of th. 
heroes of the Pas Saladin.*® 
Furthermore, as an additional proof of their fame, ther 
is preserved in the Hétel de Cluny a magnificent carye 
chest, made in Northeastern France about the year 1300, 
On one end of the chest we see depicted Saladin with his 
chivalry (Fig. 8), and we may note the wyvern on his 
mm) shield to which I have already alluded in connection wit) 
i the Burgate chest. On the left of the design, Tornevent 
ii is perched on a hillock, spear in hand, reporting the names 
' of the Christian knights. On the front of the chest the 
a twelve knights themselves appear standing under an ar- 
| cade (Fig. $). Unhappily I am not as familiar as Torne- 
vent with medieval heraldry nor have I had access to the 
manuscripts aforementioned, so that I cannot read all 
their shields with certainty. I am doubtful in particular 
as to the identity of the first, sixth, and twelfth figures, 
but an identification of the twelve by their family arms 
may prove useful until the manuscripts can be consulted. 
_ I give first the numbers of the knights as they stand on 
the front of the chest from left to right, then my suggested 
identification, then the basis of it in a heraldic blazoning 
quoted from an armorial. 

I. Hues de Florine. Florins—D’azur 4 la croix 
recercelée d’or au sautoir de gueules brochée sur le tout. 
Rietstap, Armorial Général, 1, p. 682. 

II. Bernars de Horstemale. Horstmar—D’or i VII 







































* K. Brunner, Richard Léwenherz, p. 69. 
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fasces d’azur au lion de gueules couronné d’or brochant 


sur le tout. Rietstap, 1, p. 991. 

Ill. Tierris de Cleves. Cleves—De gueules A l’écus- 
son d’argent en cur, au rays d’escarboucle fleurdelisé et 
pommeté d’or brochant sur le tout. Gelre’s Wappenboek, 
ed. V. Bouton, 1v, Pl. 124. 

[V. Guillaume Longe Espée. F. E. Lodeman in his 
notes on the Pas Saladin, Mod. Lang. Notes, xu, p. 33, is 
at a loss to know who this William Longsword is. There 
can be no question that it is the fourth Earl of Salisbury, 
who distinguished himself in the Seventh Crusade, and in 
honor of whom an Anglo-Norman romance was written. 
See Histoire Littératre, xx1u, p. 429. Chronology was 
obviously nothing to the author of the Pas Saladin. The 
arms of William Longaspata, as recorded by Matthew 
Paris, Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, v1, p. 470, were, 
azure six lioncels or. Here the carver for lack of space 
has substituted three lioncels for six. 

V. Simon de Monfort. Montfort ]’Amaury—Gueules 
i un lion d’argent rampant & la queue fourchiée. M. 
Douet D’areq, Armorial de France, p. 8, no. 16. 

VI. If all the other identifications be right, this 
should by the process of elimination be Gofroy de Lase- 
gnon or Lusignan. 

VII. Renars de Boulogne. Daumartin—Fessié d’ar- 
gent et d’asur de VI piéces 4 une bordeure de gueules. 
Donet D’areq, p. 8, no. 19. 

VIII. Valerans de Lembore. Limburg—D’argent au 
lion de gueules, la queue en sautoir. (elre’s Wappenboek, 
Iv, Pl, 158. 

IX. Guillaume de Barre. Barres (Auvergne)— 
Lozengez d’or et de gueules. Douet D’areq, p. 49, no. 661. 

X. Phelippons de Flandres. Flandres—D’or 4 un 
lion noir rampant. Douet D’arcq, p. 79, no. 1163. 
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XI. Roi Richars d’Engleterre. 

XII. Gautier de Chastillon. Chatillon—Paa}é 4, 
vair et de gueules 4 un chief d’or A une molette d’or a 
chief. Douet D’areq, p. 48, no. 643. 

Of Flemish or North French origin, doubtless, are th. 
various tapestries of King Richard mentioned in medieya| 
inventories. An inventory of the tapestries of Richard |] 
made in the year of his death, 1399, mentions “ two pec 
(pieces) de Regi Ricardo.” ** Among the tapestries of 


OU 


Arras work in the possession of John Duke of Berry in 
1416 were two “ tappis du Roy Richart.” ** 


Roger SuHerMan Loomis. 


* W. G. Thomson, History of Tapestry, p. 100. 
* J, Guiffrey, Inventaires de Jean Duc de Berry, 11, pp. 209 £ 








XVIL—THE MIDDLE ENGLISH EVANGELIE 


The Middle English metrical paraphrase of the gospel 
narrative bearing the title La Estorie del Euangelie has 
been printed hitherto only from the fragmentary text in 
the Vernon Ms.! Indeed, Horstmann was not aware that 
any other ms. of this poem existed. In the following 
pages, the Hvangelie is printed from two additional mss. : * 
(1)a fragment of 519 lines in Dulwich Coll. ms. xx (D), 
which Sir George W'arner dates about 1300, and (2) a 
complete text from Bodl. ms. Add. C 38 (B), which ac- 
cording to Mr. Madan was written between 1410 and 1420. 

The Dulwich fragment—seventy years earlier than the 
Vernon ms. (V)—is particularly important, since it 
pushes back the composition of the poem to a date before 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The Bodleian 
us. also, though later than the Vernon by forty or fifty 
years, is indispensable for the reason that it is the only 
ms. in which the narrative is completed.* Comparison of 


* Printed by Horstmann, with introduction, in Engl. Stud. vil, pp. 
254-259; also in Minor Poems of the Vernon ms., EETS. xcvimr, 
pp. 1-11. 

* These MSS. were called to my attention by Professor Carleton 
Brown, who also kindly placed at my disposal rotographs of the 
text in the Dulwich ms. 

*The title of V indicates the complete scope of the poem as 
follows (EETS. xcvim, p. 1; ef. also the English index to the Vernon 
MS., ibid., p. 11, note): “I ceste liuere est escrit la estorie del Euan- 
gelie en engleis solum ceo ke ele est escrit en latin, et continue de la 
Anunciacion nostre seignour Ihesu crist. De la Natiuite benette. 
De sa Passion. De sa Resurexion. De sa Ascension e de sa Glori- 
ficacion. Et de soun Auenement a Jugement et de nostre presente- 
ment en cors en alme.” 
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CAMPBELL 


the three Mss., however, shows that B and V prese 
abridged text; if the scale of D had been followed 
we should have a poem of some 3000 lines. 


nt an 


: r 
in B. 


I. Derscriprion OF THE Mss. 


Dulwich Coll. Ms. xxm is described in the Catalogue‘ 
as follows: “ Vellum. Small quarto. ... Theologica! 
Tracts and other pieces in prose and verse, in differey; 
hands of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. . . 
[ Art. No. 9, ff. 81 b-84b.] Poem on the Life of Christ 
in English: a fragment, containing the first 519 lines, 
Written, about 1300, on part of a quire (the two outside 
leaves of which are lost) originally forming part of an- 
other ms. The first three pages remaining (ff. 80-81) 
contain the end of some theological treatise, notes on the 
plagues of Egypt, ete., in Latin.” The pages of this in- 
serted quire are about 14x18 cm., having been trimmed 
along the outer margin so closely that in some cases letters 
of the text are cut off. At the bottom of fol. 84 b, a seven- 
teeenth-century hand has written the words Carolus (ua 
lus dei gratia Anglie R. On the lower part of the pages 
is a blot or stain, diminishing in size and intensity from 
fol. 81 to fol. 84. The poem is written in double columns, 
from 30 to 41 lines to the column. The Latin passages 
are rubricated. The initial letter of each line is colored 
and slightly separated from the rest of the line. Space is 
left at the beginning of each stanza for an illuminated 
initial, and a small letter is usually written far out at the 
- left as a guide to the illuminator. The same symbol, 
occasionally dotted, is used for y and ~.° The original 


* Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift at Dulwich, by George F. Warner, 1881, 1, pp. 344-5. 
*Y is dotted in day 18, y 34, may 38, day 49, may 70. inewardly 
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hand has added a number of corrections, which consist 


chiefly in the insertion of words or letters above the line. 

Bodl. us. Add. C 38 is thus described in the Summary 
Catalogue: ° “in English, on parchment: written about 
A. D. 1410-20: 113g x 7% in., i+ 121 leaves: with an 
illuminated border and capitals: stained in parts and 
imperfect at end. Part of an English Festial, [7. ¢., the 
South English Legendary] containing Lives of Saints, 
&e., in English verse, in the order of the calendar from 
Dec. 25 to May 26 (St. Augustine): the first, on the 
Nativity, beg. ‘Nou blometh the nuwe frute that late 
bigan to sprynge ’: about forty-two Lives in all: ends with 
ihe 35th line of the Life of St. Augustine ‘receyued hem 
faire ynough.’” The Evangelie, which stands as Art. 
26 in the ms. under the title Novum Testamentum (ff. 
71b-82a), is preceded by the legend of St. Benedict 
(March 21) and followed by verses on the Feast of the 
Annunciation (March 25)." Like the other pieces in 
the collection, it is written in single column, from 40 to 
46 lines to the page, each line, as a rule, containing the 
two verses of an original couplet. The Latin is not rubri- 
cated. 

The following table shows the line correspondences be- 
tween DB and V. In the following study, the line refer- 
ences are to DB unless otherwise specified. 


89, may 125, may 160, syhende 375, fleschly 385, lay 404, may 
407, eye 462, hye 518. pb is dotted in pi 13, pat 20, pouht 27, pat 
30, be 36, be 39, bere 67, bar-inne 86, bouru 3838. 

*Summary Catalogue of Western Mss. in the Bodleian Library, 
F. Madan, Oxford, 1905, v, p. 764. 

"For the relationship of such poems as the Evangelie to the South 
English Legendary, cf. The Early South English Legendary, ed. 
Horstmann, EETS. txxxvit, Introd., pp. vii-viii. 
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DB Vv DB V 


1-12 1-12 345-379 177-21) 
15-68 13-66 380-395 213-298 
145-150 67-72 398-429 229-260 
189-206 73-100 431-433 261-263 
221-268: 101-148 466-477 293-324 
283-296 149-162 482-487 325-330 
300a-d 163-166 492-493 331-332 
301-304 167-170 498 333 
311-328 275-292 501-503 334-336 
329-336 264-274 504 338 
337-341 171-175 508-519 339-350 
343 176 520-565 351-396 


II. Revatronsurp oF THE TExts 


Neither V nor B, the later texts, can derive from )), 
as both agree in preserving a good reading in 373-377, 
where D is corrupt. V and B also agree in the disarrange- 
ment of material at 311, 329, and 433,° and in the inser- 
tion of an extra stanza (300 a-d) to patch up the resulting 
chronological disarrangement. Finally, V and B agree 
against D in a number of less significant readings: ¢. ¢., 
5, 46, 65-6, 329-32, ete. 

On the other hand, B cannot derive from V, since it 
agrees with D against V in several readings, of which the 
most important are DB 318 (V 282), and DB 430-1 (V 
261).® The character of the divergences in V scems to 
indicate oral transmission at some point in its descent. 


* D follows the story in Luke in the following order: (a) annun- 
ciation and conception 224-82, Luke i, 26-37; (b) visit to Elizabeth 
283-336, Luke i, 38-56; (c) St. John’s birth and naming 337-445, 
Luke i, 6-25, 58-77; (d) Mary’s return 446-9, Luke i, 56. V and B 
insert (c) in the midst of (b), after Elizabeth’s greeting 283-310, 
and follow it by the account of Mary’s stay 329a-336, and the Mag- 
nificat 311-29. 

*D 318, pat is of mihte to leyse ant binde; B bat mightful is to 
lese & bynde; V 282, bat mihtful is to lame and blynde. DB 430-1, 
Of gret mihte scal be pi speche / To godis fole pou schalt preche; 
V 261, pis speche to godus fole pou schalt preche. 
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Finally, D and V, as might be expected, agree against 
B in many readings where the later text has substituted 
Romance for Scandinavian words, or more modern for 
archaic forms: e. g., DV fele 16, 61, 255, ete., B many; 
DV al-swonge 324, B ydel gonge; DV pynis 6, B peynes; 
etc. D and V agree against B in numerous other cases, 
notably wherever the latter transposes the lines of a coup- 
let; e. g., 24-5, 293-4, 364-5, ete. 

In addition to these three texts, portions of the Hvan- 
gelie are incorporated in a text of the Northern Passion 
in ms. Rawlinson C 655 (#), a ms. described by Dr. Fos- 
ter as “ written in the South of England, perhaps at Wells, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century... .”’1° R 
contains several interpolations, in particular an account 
of the baptism, temptation, and preaching of Christ, form- 
ing an introduction to the Passion proper, and an account 
of the thieves at the Crucifixion. Besides these, R con- 
tains other interpolated lines and passages which also may 
have been taken from the Evangelie, but are not in the 
extant texts. Unfortunately, the text of R, although older 
than either V or B, is extremely corrupt. 

The following table shows the line correspondence be- 
tween B and R. 

B R 
821-2 184/-5” 
855-6 197-207 
857-934 237-1007 
937-1020 1017-184” 
1023-1028 57-10" 
1536-1547 1714¢c-n 
1548-9 1714s-t 


1556-1563 1792a-h 
1584-1591 180Sa—h 


*The Northern Passion, ed. Miss F. A. Foster, Introduction, 
Bryn Mawr diss., 1913, p. 10. 
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III. Sources 


Although the main source of the poem is of course the 
gospel narrative of the life of Christ, it is evident fron, 
the freedom shown in the arrangement of the Latin ry. 
brics and of the English narrative that the author did no: 
draw directly from the Vulgate text, but used as his imme. 
diate source some compilation of the Biblical materia), 
This compilation may have been a Gospel Harmony, \ik, 
Victor of Capua’s and Clement of Llanthony’s, or it may 
have been a breviary. In the latter case the homiletica| 
material may have been already combined with the nar. 
rative. In either case, the story shows some curious omis- 
sions. Of the events of the Ministry, only the Sermon on 
the Mount is related; of the events of the Passion, the 
Last Supper is not mentioned, nor the cutting off of Mal. 
chus’s ear, nor the service rendered by Simon the Cyre- 
nean in bearing the Cross—incidents which would natur- 
ally be included in any Harmony or compilation. I have 
been unable to find any compilation which presents the 
material in the form which we find here. 

To the gospel narrative is added apocryphal and homi- 
letical material from various sources. The apocryphal! 
incidents are few—Herod’s journey to Rome and burn- 
ing of the ships at Cilicia (753-761), the downfall of the 
idols in Egypt at the coming of the infant Jesus (774- 
783), and the presence of the devil at the Crucifixion 
(1584-7). Since all this is found in Peter Comestor, who 
is specifically cited as the source for at least one other 
passage (D 461), it is probable that Comestor, and not 
the Apocryphal Gospels, was the immediate source. 

The material on the hart (69-102), the serpent (193- 
130), and the eagle (131-170), with the accompanying 
moralizations, is of a type familiar from the Latin Physr- 
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elogus and the Middle English Bestiary; *' to the latter 
work, which was probably contemporary with the original 
of the Evangelie, these passages show some resemblance 
in content, though not in phraseology. Parallels of con- 
tent are also to be found in various Latin bestiaries, not- 
ably in De Bestiis et Altus Rebus ascribed to Hugo de 
Folieto. The form in which the material appears here, 
however, indicates that it has been independently derived 
from Augustine’s Commentaries on the Psalms; '* and 
slight divergences from Augustine in the moralizations, 
as well as the incorrect ascription to Isidore (D 72) 
point to an intermediate source. 

The homiletic passages are based ultimately on the 
Church Fathers, though the variety of the sources quoted '° 
and occasional inaccuracies indicate that the author was 
using some compilation and giving references at second- 
hand. If this be the case, the compilation which served 
as the source can hardly have been composed earlier than 


the beginning of the 13th century, as appears from a 
reference at D 198 to “ Martinus,” who is evidently Mar- 


tinus Legionensis (d. 1203).1* 


* For discussion of the relationships of these works to one another 
and to Augustine, see Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus, Strass- 
burg, 1889, pp. 77-79. 

*See Notes on these passages. 

* The citations include Ysydorus 72, philosophus libro de animal- 
ibus 130, Boethius libro consolationis 142, Martinus in sermone 
quodam 198, Augustinus 220, Beda in glossa 336, Reda predicator 
446, cantor 439, magister in historiarum glossa 462, historiarum 
503; besides anonymous references at 14, 198, 268, 282, 469, and 
references in the text of B to Seint Austyn 1549, Bede 1286, Jerome 
527, 1271, Bernard 943, Anselm 1789. The majority of these defy 
identification; see Notes. 

“See note on D 198, infra, p. 611; for Martinus, cf. Catholic 


Encyclopedia, art. Martin of Leon. 
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IV. Drarecr 


(I) The Dialect of D.—The dialect of D is obscure 
by certain orthographical peculiarities, some of which are 
due to the scribe and others possibly to his origina) 
Among the former are several which occur also in avelok 
where Skeat’*®' explains them as mistakes made by ay 
Anglo-French scribe who was writing in an unfamilia) 
dialect. In the present Ms., this explanation would a 
count also for the large number of corrections and for the 
confusion in the dotting of y and —.'® That the seribe. 
moreover, was not only unfamiliar with the dialect of his 
original, but was also exceptionally illiterate, is evident 
from the mistakes made by him in copying the Latin rp. 
brics.'7 

a) Initial h is omitted:'* este 202. 

b) Inorganic h is inserted: '® hold 80, 103, holde s5, 
ohld 367; herpe 106; hewe 152; his 77, 175, 485. 

ce) Guttural / before ¢ is transposed or omitted: fot 11, 
Poutis 15, Pouthe: wroute: broute: bouwhte 171-4, Pout: 
wrouht: to-brouht: nouht 265-8, broute: Poute: rouhte: 
wrouhte 410-13, lith: nowtht 83-4, lithte: in-sihte 169-70, 
mthte: lithe 271-2, nouth: brouht: bi-souht: wrouht 
352-6, nohut 381, brouth 397, ritte corrected to rihte 43, 
ete. This confusion is common in East Midland texts of 
this period.?° 


* Havelok, ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1902, p. x. 

* For other examples of this confusion in the dotting of y and p, 
ef. Heuser’s comments on MS. Bodl. 425, in Anglia xxIx, p. 395. 

* FB. g., at D 198 lumbum is written for limbum, infirnum for in- 
fernum, signum for sinum. The more usual error consists in the 
omission of letters; all these cases are noted in the printed text 

* Cf. Havelok 2254, is for his; ed. Skeat, EETS., p. iv. 

” Cf. Havelok, ed. cit., Glossary under olde, ende, be. 

*For other examples, cf. Foerster, A 13th-century Dream-book 
from ms. Harl. 2253, in Herrig’s Archiv, x1x, p. 36, note. 
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d) 0. E. hw, where it is not represented by the South- 
ern w,>w... hz? wahm 32, waht 411, wihle 124, woh 
64, wehn 69, 92, 131, 168, 174, vehn 103, wihl 185; 
weher 218, wehr 220, are for Northern wher, A.S. 
hweper. 

e) Z stands for medial r in 7-chozin 250 (r. w. borin, 
bi-forin, lorin) ; for final th in soz 363, moniz 330; fre- 
quently for final s, as in eggiz 24, bi-houiz 32, giuiz 50, ete. 

f) Note foulh 55, fuhl 139, fouhl 149, foul 155, for 
ALS. fugel; witht (= with) 197, 227, 456, 462; trouhe 
298; buth 7? 158; cham ** 450. A.S. cild appears once 
as schild 357, once as gildre (pl.) ** 154. J/ 145 is for 
ilk.?® 

The language of D shows an East Midland dialect, with 
some Southern forms and with very distinct Northern 
traces, especially in the forms of the pronouns. The con- 
fusion in dialect and orthography is such as might result 
from the efforts of a foreign scribe to copy a Northern 
ms. into an East Midland dialect. 

a) O. E. a> 0: sore 10, non 31, olde 41, no 45, ston 46, 
ete. Exc: a stands in gastis 491, fra 58, 240, 489, fram 
320, 384, mare: lare 330, 332 (r. w. kare 331), nammare: 
sare 374-5 (r. w. Pare: ware). 

O.E. a+h>auh in sauh 335, 350, 462: elsewhere 
saw 347, 


“For similar instances from Layamon and M. EF. Genesis and 
Eeodus of inorganic h due to French scribes, cf. Diehn, Die Prono- 
mina im Friihmittelenglischen, Kieler Stud. zur engl. Philol. 1, Heidel- 
berg, 1901, p. 45. 

"Cf. Havelok 752, neth, and Skeat’s remark in ed. Oxford, 1902, 
Introd., p. xiii. 
* Cf. Havelok 1873. 
“This may, however, be dialectical; cf. Note on D 154. 
* Cf. Havelok 218, 1644, and ed. Oxford 1902, Introd., p. xii. 
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O.E. a+ w)>ou: soule 101, 169, soulis 199, 20¢ 
outhir 465. aeake 
b) O.E. @ before r> a in ar 335, ware 376, pare (far) 
28, 36, 60, 86, 171, 198, 268, 274, 306, 315, 373, 389. 
408, 438, 466. Elsewhere @ before r > e: er 80, 270, ete. 
were 15, 51, ete., Pere (Per) 56, 267, 301, 404, 413. 

ec) O. E. ea>o in oc 442, a form found in the Fas 
Midland texts Gen. and Ex., M. E. Bestiary, and Haye. 
lok.?® 

d) C and g are not palatalized: seke 71, swink: drink, 
75-6, brekis 135, 166, fullic 335, 457, ete. 

e) 2nd sg. pres. ind. of the verb ends in -tst: 3rd sg. and 
pl. in -s, -z, except abide (pl.) 326. 

Preterites of strong verbs are without personal endings, 
except comin 401, which may be taken as a pret. part. 

Note longyt 10, bt-fellit (pret.) 472, blessit (pret. 
part.) 296. 

f) The 3rd sg. and pl. of pret. pres. verbs are alike: 
may (sg.) 60, 106, ete., (pl.) 38; schal (sg.) 87, 95, ete., 
(pl.) 37, 220, ete. 

g) The pret. part. of strong verbs usually retains the 
n:drunkin 78, bundin 115, 119, 182, tleyn 86, tstungin 
94, ete. Exc.: t-bunde 1, (r. w. grunde), t-write 68, 144, 
305, i-funde 298 (r. w. stunde), vndir-fonge 325 (r. w. 
al-swonge). 

h) Note the Northern contracted forms ta (inf.) 139, 
maz 124, mas 306; also the noun clos (pl.) 79. 

i) The pronouns are Northern, with occasional South- 
ern forms, and with w or wh for O. E. hw in the rel. and 
interr. forms. 1st sg. nom. i 1, 5, 12, ete.; y 34, 171; w 
293; ich 367. 2nd sg. nom. fou 11, 14, 20, ete; fo 493; 





* Cf. Bjirkmann, Scandinavian Loan Words im M. E., Morsbach’s 
Studien fiir engl. Philol. vii, p. 72, note 1. 
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woldistu 209, als tu 264, Pat tu 369. 2nd sg. obj. fe 
5, 8, 9, ete. ; dred te 353. 2nd sg. poss. Pt 7, 13, 20, ete. ; 
pin 10, 161, 166, 168; Pine 3. 3rd sg. nom. fem. scho 
132, 134, 135, 138, 163, 263, 404, 449, 461, 463; sco 291, 
332, 334, 335, 393, 394, 395, 396, 450, 453; scha 258. 
3rd sg. poss. mase. his 63, 79, etc.; hise 88, 129, 140; is 
128, 236, 420. Ist pl. obj. vs 32, 148, 210, 218; us 173, 
174; ws 206, Ist pl. poss. vr 276. 3rd pl. nom. fet 37, 
45, ete.; Pe 401, 402. 3rd pl. obj. Peim 153, 429, 432, 
443, 489, 505; Pem 43; Peym 46; hem 68, 240. 3rd. 
pl. poss. Petre 158, 240, 316, 399, 429; Pere 44, 67, 217, 
346; Per 201; here 409. Rel. and interr. woh 59; wahm 
32, wam 337; wat 182, waht 411; wthle 124. 

j) Tul, prep., stands at 225, 475, 477. 

(11) The Dialect of B.—B is a South Midland text, 
from a region further south than the home of the original. 

a) Pres. 3rd sg. and pl. and impv. pl. of verbs end in 
-(e)th where the origina! had -es. 3rd sg. hath 2, 7, 8, 256, 
etc. (pl. han 4, haue 488), greueth 6, eggeth 25, herith 
59, gyueth 145, etc.; but note drawes 1309 (r. w. lawes). 
8rd pl. doeth 406; but note lede 1210 (read ledes, r. w. 
dedes). Impv. pl. goeth 634, takith 1009, wakith and 
beeth 1113, ete. 

The inf. ends once in n: comen 570. 

Occasional syncopated verb forms occur: hath 2, 7, 8, 
etc. ; had 184, 194, 222, ete.; lost 186; made 42, 46, etc. ; 
but maked 608. 

b) The pronouns show Midland and Southern forms. 
Ist sg. nom. ¢ 1, 5, 12, ete. 3rd sg. nom. fem. she 258, 
291, 300 ¢, ete. 3rd pl. nom. fet 45, 48, 51, ete. 3rd pl. 
obj. hem 43, 46, 68, ete. 3rd pl. poss. her 44, 51, 67, ete. 
Rel. nom. who 59, 977, ete.; obj. wham 32, 536, 838, ete. 
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c) Oe stands for 6 in wroeth 1854, and throughout the 
text in goed, O. E. géd (adj.).?7 

d) Note the Southern forms hielde 48, 1144, 1563, ete, 
beside helde 501; deeth when not in rhyme (orig. ded), 
7, 751, 1078, ete. 

The following forms indicate the Southwest rather thay 
the Southeast Midland. 

a) U occasionally stands in final syllables: hungur 823. 
1817, custum 1355, drunkun 1787, vndrun 1788. 

b) Gh before ¢ represents guttural 3: thoght 5, noght 6, 
broght 7, wroght 8, etc. 

ce) The form thenke (A.S. Pencan) 12, 1011, 1530, 
etc., would be thinke at this date in the Southeast.2* The 
unpalatalized & is doubtless due to Northern descent, as 
the other poems in the ms. have thenche. 

d) Note Pulke 686, truvth 941. 

The following evidence indicates descent from a North- 
ern or North Midland text. 


a) Thenke; see above. 

b) Pret. pres. verbs form Northern plurals, with the 
same root-vowel as the sg. Exc.: gun 652, 1705, shul 
668, 868, 941, 1356, 1805, 1834, witen 1280, wite 1390, 
mowe 1464.?° 


* The spelling goed is apparently used to distinguish géd from 
god; it is found in the North Yorkshire text of Hampole’s Com 
mentary on the Psalter, preserved in Ms. Univ. Coll. Lxiv, of the 
15th cent.; cf. Bramley’s ed. of the Psalter, Oxford, 1884, and 
Skeat’s note, p. 527. The spelling is also found in Ms. Digby 86, 
where both spellings are used for both words; cf. Middle English 
Humorous Tales in Verse, ed. McKnight, Belles Lettres Series, 1913; 
Glossary s. god. 

* Cf. Van der Gaaf, The transition from the impersonal to the 
personal construction in Middle English, Anglistische Forschungen 
xIv (1904), pp. 77 ff. 

"With the exception of shul 1356, mowe 1464, and gun 1705, 
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(III) The Dialect of V.—The Vernon ms. is written 
in a Southern dialect, with traces of West Midland in- 


fluence.*° 
(IV) The Dialect of R.—According to Miss Foster,*! 


this Ms. was written “in the South of England, perhaps 
at Wells, about the middle of the 14th century,” and is 
descended from a lost ms., probably written in the North 
as early as the first half of the 14th century. The dialect 
is Southwestern, with West Midland peculiarities possibly 
due to an earlier scribe. 

(V) The Dialect of the Original.—The rhyme forms 
point to an East Midland original, and this evidence is 
strengthened by the large number of Scandinavian loan- 
words found in D, the oldest text. Since the rhymes show 


these Southern plurals stand in glossarial and homiletic passages 
which could have been easily inserted or omitted at the pleasure 
of the scribe; cf. the bestiary passages in D. If these passages were 
interpolated, however, the source cannot have been another poem, 
as portions of these passages are included in R. Moreover, R, 
although a Southern text, has the Northern pl. schal 105, where B 
has shul; these passages, therefore, must have stood in Northern 
dialect in the original of R. That. the scribe of B had two Mss. 
before him appears from the error in the account of Jesus’ baptism 
by John, 825-868, where 825-836 are repeated as 843-854, with textual 
changes in 828 and 834 which show that the scribe did not merely 
repeat from the same MS. but must have copied the same passage 
from two different MSs. with slightly different readings. The pres- 
ence of the Southern plurals may be accounted for on the supposition 
that the first ms., the basis of B, was a Northern text, in a con- 
densed form similar to V, without the homiletical passages, and that 
the second Ms. was a Southern text in an expanded form, from 
which the scribe inserted the didatic and other passages in their 
proper places. 

*For a detailed study of the dialect of the Vernon Ms., ef. J. 
Schipper, Englische Alexius-legenden, in Quellen und Forschungen, 
Xx, 1877. 

“The Northern Passion, ed. cit., Introd., pp. 10, 24, 38-39. For 
a detailed study of the dialect of R, see pp. 24-26. 
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a marked absence of such Northern characteristics as th, 
present participle in -and found in Robert of Brunne. ona 
the North Midland o for O. E. @ before r found in Hono. 
lok, it is probable that the poem was composed somewhat 
further south than those works. 

a) O. E. a> 0: euirlkon 193 (r. w. jon: salamon: won) 
anon: gon: on: non 257-260, Po: go: wo: mo 392-5, n a 
jon 408-9; etc. A stands in rhyme with proper names 
in Juda: fra 624-5, alane: Baraban 1361-2. 

b) O. E. a+w)Daw: lawe: slawe 1526-27, 
sawe (noun) 1544-5, 

ce) O. E. a/o before a single nasal >a: man: bigan 
871-2, Pam: man 1265-6, bynam: man 1293-4, man: fan 
1389-90, Panne: man 1592-3. 

d) O. E. a/o before nasal +- e > a: name: blame: fame: 
scame 341-4, blame: shame 1422-3. 

e) O. E. @ before r>e in were, a in Pare: preiere: wer 
1109-10, 1496-7, were: eere 1231-2, eer: were 1381-2, 
were: bere 688-9, 1369-70, 1636-7, bysmer: were 1783-4; 
fare: Pare 758-9, care: Pare 1709-10, 1872-3. Exce.: ere: 
were 690-1. 

f) O. E.%, y remains ¢: blisse: kisse: wisse: misse 9-12, 
winne: biginne: sinne: inne 179-82, ete. 

g) O.E. ¢, g are palatalized: leche: spreche: wreche: 
reche 319-22, speche: spuse-breche: bi-teche: wreche 466-9, 
leche: eche (v.) 885-6, ete. Note biswiche 1839, r. w. 
riche; the form is elsewhere found unpalatalized even in 
Southern texts such as the Ancren Riwle; neither Matz- 
ner’s Sprachproben nor the N. HF. D. gives an example of 
the palatalized form. 

h) Inflectional n is dropped, except in monosyllabic in 
finitives: drede (inf.): quede: lede (inf.) : dede 23-6, lede 
(inf.) : dede 43-4, ete. Exc.: gon (inf.) 416 (r. w. a-non: 
ton: on), 478 (r. w. a-non). 
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i) The pres. 3rd sg. and pl. of the verb end in -es: 
dedes: lede (3rd pl.; read ledes for rhyme) 1209-10, 
drawes (3rd sg.) : lawes 1309-10. 

j) The subst. pl. ends in -s or -e, except three monosyl- 
labic plurals in -n: walles: palles 538-9 ; * jere (pl.): fere 
(sg.) 255-6, Pinge (pl., r. w. metinge: kissinge: wend- 
ingge) 301, ete. Exe.: fons: home 766-7, gone: fone 
812-3, stone: tone 899-900. 

k) The pres. part. ends in -ende ; in all cases the rhyme 
has been destroyed by the substitution of -ing in B: wende: 
tiding (read tidende) 550-1, ende: wende: thanking (read 
thankende): sende 582-5, comyng: went (read comende: 
wende ) 1031-2.3* 


V. GENEALOGY OF THE TEXTS 


A poem of the character of the Hvangelie would in all 
likelihood enjoy great popularity and a correspondingly 


wide circulation; there were probably many versions, both 
oral and written, and consequently a considerable amount 
of contamination. It is, therefore, impossible to deter- 
mine the genealogy of the three extant texts with any pre- 
cision; the appended diagram is intended to indicate 
merely the most obvious relationships. 


“The reading palles, however, is found only in B; V reads “ Heo 
leyden him in Bestes stalles,” which may be the original reading. 
* Another example of this change of final de to t, destroying the 
syntax, is found in biwent: shent (inf.) 736-7; read biwende : shende. 
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x 


EXPLANATION 


x. East Midland original, of the latter half of the 13th 
century (7). 

x’. Northern text, immediate ancestor of D. 

D. Dulwich text, written ec. 1300 by a Norman scribe. 

y. Text with displaced material, ancestor of V and B, 
and possibly R(?). 

y'. Oral version, ancestor of V. 

V. Vernon text, c. 1370. 
z. Text with homiletical passages, Northern ancestor of F. 
R. Rawlinson interpolations, middle of 14th century. 
z'. Text with homiletical passages, Southern ancestor 
of B(?%). 

y*. Text without homiletical passages, Northern ances- 
tor of B(?). 

B. Bodleian text, c. 1420. 
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VI. Texts oF THE MrippLe ENGLIisH EVANGELIEF 


N. B. 
D, as far as it goes. 


In printing the texts, [ number the lines after 
The lines of B are restored to coup- 


let form. The punctuation is that of the Mss., except the 


hyphens. 


The capitalization is that of the mss. 


Where 


a small letter stands in D as a guide for the illuminator, 
it is printed in parentheses ; where the small letter is lack- 
ing, the initial is supplied in brackets. 


DutwicH COLL. MS, XXII 


Um wyle i was wyt 

S] sinne ibunde 

Ant sinne me hauid cast 
to grunde 

Bot swete ihu 
wundis. 

Lesid me hauis of harde 
stundis. 

Se hu i to be wende mi 
pouht. 

Pynis to pole greuis me 
nouht. 

bi ded me hauis of serue 
al brouht. 

Ant loue to pe in me hauis 
wrouht. 

be to loue is al mi blisse. 

Me longyt sore pin wndis 
kisse 

Swete ihu mi 
wissey 

pe to 
misse. 

Do me? ihu aftir pi name. 

pat pou me schilde from 
sinne ant schame. 


pine fif 


pot pou 


loue pat i ne? 


*MS., ime as one word. 


*Ms., title in margin opp. v. 1. 


nostri thasu christi./ 


8 


Bopt. Ms. App. C 38 
with loue 


Ss" tyme i 
boundey * [fol. 71 b] 


& synne me hath kest to grounde/ 


was 


But suete ifu pi woundesy 

han losed me of harde stoundes / 

When i to be turne my thoghty 

peynes to sofir greueth me noght / 

pi deeth me hath out of sorwe 
broghty 

& loue to pe in me hath wroght / 

pe to loue is al my blissey 

me longeth sore pi woundes to 
kisse/ 


Suete ihu my thought pou wissey 


on pe to thenke pat i ne mysse / 


?mS., Dome as one word. 
Nouum testamentum/ domini 
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DuLWIcH COLL, MS. XXII BopL. Ms. App, (© 33 


Iku ihu propter hoc 
nomen / tuum Fac michi 
secundum hoc nomen / 
tuum, nomen dulce. nomen 
delectabile. nomen / con- 
fortans peccatorem iku 
saluator propter’ temet 
ipsum/ esto/ in ihe ne 


peream./ 


[F]Ole poutis me were  ffoule thoughtes were 
inwnid to tille tiller 

Fele sithis to don ille. many tymes to do ille 

In word. in dede. in wikke Ageyn my soule & goddes 
wille. 

Nicht ant day al me to night & day al me to spille 
spille. 

[Blot wan‘ pat i me* But when i me vndirstode: 
vndir-stod. 

pat pou for me scheddist pat pou for me shaddest pi blo 
pi blod. 

Folye to lete me pouhte  ffolie to leef me thoght goed: 
god. 

Ant to pe ihu torne mi & to pe ihu turne al my mod 
mod. 


i. petri. quia aduersarius 
noster diabolus / circumit 
querens quem deuoret. [I 
Peter v, 8] 


[B]Ote bat i me bi-gan to But it i me bigan to drede: 
drede. 

pat he pat man eggiz to pat sum foule thought wolde m 
quede. lede/ 

Wyt sum fol pot me _ Thorou him pat eggeth man t 
scholde lede. queedey 

To wicke wille. or folye to wikked wille or to folie ded: 
dede. 


‘ms., two letters erased after wan; hu(?) faintly legible. 
5 Ms., ime as one word. 
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DULWICH CoLL. MS. XXII 


(f)or-pi mi Pouht on pe i 
feste. 

For pare i wot® to finde 
reste. 

Of eche loue pou art pe 
beste. 

pou art pe loue pat eye 
wele leste. 

Ne is name ihu non bote 
in pe. 

In wahm bi-houiz vs bore- 
wid be. 

(p)i loue to winne i wolde 
fonde. 

if y me mouhte wel undir- 
stonde 

Sum png of pe write ant’ 
rede 

pare poureu of pe to winne 
mede 

(a)nt pei pat hit schal 
here. 

Of pe godspelle may sum 
ping lere. 

pat writin is pare-inne of 


On english tunge pboreu 
swink of me. 

(w)ise men in olde dawis. 

Bokis made of gode lawis. 

Hu men pem scholde wit 
rihte* lede, 

Ant wis to be in al pere 
dede. 

(a)nt pei no ping. ne 
wiste of pe 

Bote godis pbeym of ston 
ant tre. 


°MS., iwot as one word. 
™us., t above the line. 
*MS., ritte, with h above. 


Bopit. ms. App. C 38 


berfore my thought on pe i festy 
for Pere i wote to fynde rest/ 
Of iche loue pou art pe besty 
pou art pe loue pat ay shal last/ 
per is no loue but in per 

in wham bihoueth us borwed be/ 
bi loue to wynne i wil fonder 
if i me might vndirstonde/ 
Som thinge of be to synge & 


redey 
& bere thorou wynne som mede/ 


Wise men bi olde dawesy 
bokes made of goed lawes/ 
Hou men hem shulde with right 
ledey 
& wise to be in her dede/ 


And pei no thing wist of per 


but made hem goddes of stones 
& tree/ 
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DuLWIcH COLL. MS. XXII 


Ant ping pat 1e mouhte se 
ne here 

For god honuride ant hit 
held dere 

(s)umne ant mone. 
and niht 

FFire ant al pat giuiz liht. 

pat godis were alle pei 
wende 

Ant pei o* god no ping ne 
kende 


day 


actus wii. Neque enim 
est nomen aliud sub/ celo. 
in quibus oporteat nos sal- 
uari quam ihe./ [Acts Iv, 
12) 

Sapientia witi. de hiis 
que videntur bona non 
cognouerunt quis esset ar- 
tifex. citatum aerem aut 
girvm/ stellarum aut s8o- 
lem aut luna[m] puta- 
uerunt deos./ [Sap. xiii, 
1, 2) 


(o)f grete clerkis alswo 
we finde. [fol. 82 a, 
col. 1] 

pat bokis made of bestis 
kinde. 

Of foulh of ston. of gres 
of tre. 

Ant al for man pere-on to 
se. 

Solas to haue ant tech- 
ingey 

Ofte him to holde fra fol 
likinge. 

(w)oh swo heriz of bestis 
kinde. 


H. 


CAMPBELL 


Bop. Ms. C 38 


App. 


And thinges pat 
herey 

pei honured for 
dere/ 


Sonne & mone day «& night: 


might not se ne 


goddes & hielda 


sterres & alle pat gyf light/ 
Her goddes were as pei weende- 


4 


& god of heuen pei ne k 


Of greet clerkes also we fyndey 


pat bokes made of beestes kynide 


Of foules of stonesy of grasse of 
tree. 
& al for man per-on to se/ 


Solace to haue & techingy 


for who so herith of bestes 


kyndey/ 


*ms., be deleted by line, with o above. 
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DutwicH COLL. MS. XXII 


60 He may bare mani wundir 

finde. 

Fele pingis here ant ee” 

Ware-poru he may him 
seluin lere. 

His lif to lede wit more 
winne. 

God to do ant leue sinne 

(f)or a wis man seiz pat 
bestis be. 

Hert ant neddre. ant erny 
pis pre. 

pat changiz pere lif poruut 
pere kin/de. 

For pus of hem iwrite we 
finde. 

(p)e herty wehn him ney- 
hiz elde. 

pat he ne may him seluin 
welde. 

Seke “ a neddre kun” him 
wl teche. 

Ant him to swolwe in- 
-stede ™* of leche. 


Ysydorus ceruus inquid 
cum senuerity/ serpentem 
deuorat & fonte[m] ad 
pecit qua/ hausta. incal- 
escit & proicit onica € 
pilos veteres & sic post 
modicum iuuenescit € 
leuis/ sit qui se ante iu- 
uare non poterat./ 


(a)nt aftir pat wile he 
nouht duelle. 

Til pat he finde watir of 
welle, 


Bont. ms. App. C 38 


Many wondirs he may bere 
fynde./ 

Many thynges se & herey 

where thorou he may him self 
lere/ 

His lyf to lede with more wynney 


god to loue and hate synne/ 
A wise man seide pat bestes 
wereny 
hert & addir pise three & eren/ 


pat her lyf chaunge thorou her 
kyndey [fol. 72a] 
for bus of hem writen we fynde/ 


* Read “se ant here,” for rhyme. ™ Infinitive. 
™ ? kunde. 
** A hyphen before the second part of a compound word indicates 
a hyphen in the Ms. 
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Dutwicn CoLL. MS. XxII Bopi. ms. App. C 38 


75 Ant with gret hete faste 

swinke, 

Til pat he of pat watir 
drinke 

(w)en he his hot an for- 
-swnkin. 

Ant of pat welle hauiz 
drunkin. 

His olde clos. ant his olde 
her. 

Ant al pat was hold on 
him er. 

Awei he castiz on wndir 
wise. {col. 2] 

Ant newe bi-ginniz to 
springe™ ant rise. 

Ant he bi-comiz al jung 
ant lithy 

pat helpe him muhte bi- 
-fore nowiht. 

(p)e holde hert is man in 
sinne. 

pat longe hauiz ileyn par- 
-inne. 

pat so schal pe neddre 
swolue. 

For hise sinnis haue sik 
ant sorewe 

Ant inewardly wit muht 
him schriue 

Of al pat he hauis don in 
liue. 

Ant drinke of pe welle pat 
ran on blode 

Wehn swete fhu was don 
on rode. 

(o)f thu pat is pe side. 

For man pat was istungin 
wide. 


nO sales Si 


4% ws., in written above the line. 
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95 Ant pouru pat drink he 
schal biginne 
A new lif and leue sinne 
Dauid™* pe king of pis 
drinkinge. 
in his sauter pan makis 
muninge 
Alse pe hert he seiz ne wil 
nouht dwel[le] 
100 pat jerniz watir of be 
welle. 
Aswo™ pe soule pat is in 
me. 
Hauiz jerning iesu to pe. 


Sicut ceruus  fontes 
aquarum ita desiderat/ 
anima mea ad te deus 
[Ps. xli, 2] € in ysaya 
zii./ Haurite aquas in 
gaudio de fonti/bus salu- 
atoris/ [Is. xii, 3] 


(p)e neddre vehn he is 
hold bi-comin. 

pat his mihte is him bi- 
-nomin. 

105 Ant hard an streit .. .¥ 

is his hide. 

pat he ne may on herpe 
glider 

He sekis ouiral a-non 

Til pat he finde a pirlid 
ston. 

(a)nt boru pat he crepiz 
ofte. 


*Ms., d written at the left of the line for insertion. 

* ? alewo. 

* The stain here in the Ms. renders three letters illegible; possib’y 
mad. 
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110 Til pat his hide bicome al 

softe. [fol. 82 b, col 1] 

Ant til pat he a-wey al 
caste. 

His olde skin pat him 
bond faste. 

Ant newe bi-ginnis vp to 
rise. 

Ant jung bi-comiz vp-on 
pis wise. 

[p]E skin pat be neddre is 
bundin inne 

Is old liking of mannis 
sinne 

pat lettis man wel for to 
spede. 

In eni god were or eni god 
dede. 

[F]Jor-pi man bundin wyt 
sinne. 

pat wile a neu lif bi-ginne. 

Wel he may forbisine take. 

Of be neddre ant of be 
snake. 

Ant seke pe ston til he 
finde 

Of wihle pe apostil paul 
maz minde. 

pat is be ston pat we may 
se. 

birlid on pe rode tre. 


petra autem erat ape. 
cor. w./ [I Cor. x, 4] 


{PJe sinful schal poreu po 
birlis crepe. 
And so is olde s[i]nnis 
wepe. 
And sore for hise dedis 
rewe. 
130 Ant so bi-ginne his lif al 
newe. 
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aguila ut dicit philoso- 
phus libro de animalibus 
é etiam im glossa super/ 
psalmo dicitur senio gra- 
uatur crescente rostro ut/ 
possit cibum caperey sed 
inde languescit. Sed/ na- 
turali modo colidit ros- 
trum collidit rostrum/ ad 
petram & excuti[t] rostri 
honus quo cibus impe/- 
diebatur & redit ad cibum 
& omnia reperiebuntur/ ut 
ut fiat/ iuue/ nis./ 


(p)E erne wehn is with 
eld of gon. 

pat scho ne may mete take 
non. 

Hire bile oi-ginnis hard to 
clinge. 

pat scho ne mai liue wit 
no likinge. 

Agenis a ston scho brekis 
hire bile. 

poureu kinde ant poreu 
non opir skille. 

Ant pat er was old ant of 
vn-mihte. 

pan may scho ete ant take 
hire flihte. 

(o)f best of fuhl. man 
schal ta 3eme. 

And hise dedis alle deme. 

pat he in him no ping ne 
finde. 

pat be wrout agenis his 
kinde. 


boecius libro consola- 
tionis dicit quod omni ho- 
mini naturaliter in serta/ 
est boni/ cupiditas./ [Bk. 
1m, Prose ii] 
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(a)nt a wis man vs dos 
to wite. 
Alse we of him finde 
iwrite. 
bat kinde giuez il man _ pat kynde gyueth iche man egg. 
eginge. yng: 
Of god ping to haue ger- of iche goed thing to haue desir. 
ninge. yng/ 
(b)ot betir ping mai no But bettir thing may no man 
man finde. fyndey 
pan pe louerd of allekinde. pan pe lord of al kynde/ 
pat best ant fouhl ant alle pat beest & al thing dighty 
pinge dihte. 
To be vndir mamnis mihte. at wille to be vnder mannes 
In holi writ pus we lere. myght/ 
Wen adam was mad and 
heue his fere. 
God beim bad waxe ant 
priue. 
Ant gildre gete ant bringe 
to liue. 
Ant fisch ant foul a best 
ant tre. 
Ant al pat scholde on 
erthe be. 
On lift. on watir ant on 
londe. 
Al made god buth sinn to 
peire honde. 


gen. 4. crescite & multi- 
plicamini & domi/ namini 
piscibus maris ¢ uolatili- 
bus celi/ ¢& bestuis terre. 
& cetera./ [Gen. i, 28] 


(f) orbisine ob ™ bestis man 
pou mai here. 

pat bou may pe betere lere. 

Ant skil in pin herte finde 

be louerd to loue of alle 
kinde. 


* Po. 
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Ant do al scho pe ern pe 
wile teche. 
Ant kest a-wei pi fule 
speche 
Ant loue god wit al p! 
skile 
Ant swo pou brekist pin 
olde bile. 
On pe ston pat is godis 
sone. 
Wehn pu leuist pin old 
wne. 
Ant panne pou mai pi 
soule lithte. [fol. 83 a, 
col. 1] 
Of god to speke and haue 
in-sihte 
[bJare-fore of him y write 
pouthe. 
pat kinde in alle pingis 
wroute. 
And us from ded to liue 
broute. 
Wehn he us on pe rode 
bouhte. 
{[FJor ne his pinge writin 
in pis liue. 
pat swo wel may ne swo 
bliue. 
Mannis herte of sworue 
bringe 
Alse haue in ihu al his 
likinge. 
[FJor-bi iu pi luue to perfor ihu pi loue to wynney 
winne. 
pou giue me grace to bi- gyf me grace to bigynne/ 
-ginne.* 
Loue to sende to for-do Loue to pe sende & do awey 
sinner synney 
Wat al mankinde was pat al mankynde was bounden 
bundin inne. inne/ 


*s., in written above the line, 
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primo Io[han]nis scitis 

quia wc apparuit ut pec- 

cata/ tolleret [I John iii, 

5] & iiti. in hoc est caritas 

dei in nos quia misit/ 

filium suum  propiciaci- 

onem pro peccatis nos- 

tris./ [I John iv, 10] 

[E]r godis sune in be 
maydin lihte. 

Agenis pe deuil 
we” no rihte. 

For wihl were vndir 
his mihtey 

Of god to do we lesid sihte. 

[p]at time was sinne so 
rif. 

In old in 3ung. im man in 
wif. 

pat sone so™ pei lefte pe 
lif. 

To helle bi-houid  wit- 
-houutin strif. 

{H]abraham. ysaac. 
sen jon. 

Dauit pe king. ant sala- 
mon. 

bider pei wente euirlkon. 

Hauide pei panne non opir 


hauide 


we 


ant 


H. 


CAMPBELL 


Bopi. Ms. App, (33 


Er goddes in 
alighty 

ageyn be 
myght/ 
ffor while we were 
myghty 


sone pe 


ma 


feende had we 


of goed to do we lost pe sigl 


pat tyme was synne so ryf: 


& in olde & gonge man & wy! 


pat as sone as pei lete pe | 
pei went to helle without stryf 


Abraham Isaac & seint [ohn 


Dauid pe king & Salomon/ 


pidir pei went ichoney 
had pei pan none opir wone/ 


ide 


no 


vndir his 


y+ 
lt 


yiy 


won. 
[T]il godis sone was don 

on rode 
pider wente 
gode 

wikke to 
dreri mode. 
bare to be be deuilis fode. 


Til goddes son was done on rode: 


wikke pe wikke to pyne with drery 
modey 


pere to be without goed./ 


ant 


pine wiht 


be 


boniy in/ lumbum. maliy 
in infirnumy lucas. 2vi. 
“ms., we written above the line. 
* ys., so written above the line. 
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laca/rus in sinum abrahe. 
diues in infirnum. per 
la/zarum boni per diuitem 


mali designantur per 


signum/ abrahe requies. 
[col. 2] martinus in ser- 
mone quodam deus erat a 
patriar/chis predictus./ & 
a prophetis/ predica/tus./ 


(b)ote po ilke  soulis 
swete. 

par her on liuis sinnis 
lete. 

In fre prisun pan was per 
sete. 

To abide pe este of pe 


prophete.” 


(p)rophetis were i-winde 7 
to grede. 

on shal 
drede. 

pat flesch schal take in 
maidin *-hede. 

Ant ws of pine to yoye to 
lede. 


come wyt-vtin 


ysaye. vii. ecce virgo 
concipiet [Is. vii, 14] ¢€ 
lxiiti./ utinam dirumperes 


Boni. ms, App. C 38. 


But po soules suetey 


pat here in lyf her synnes did 
bete/ 
In free prison was her sete 


to abyde pe bihest of pe pro- 
phete/ 


In limbo exspectabant anime 
sanctorum promissionem  pro- 
phete de aduentu xpi./ psalmo. 
vir Ecce veniet € saluos nos 
faciet. [Ps. lxxix, 3] zakar. iay 
Ecce veniet etc./ [Zach. ix, 9] 


Prophetes were wont to gredey 
one shal cum without drede/ 
pat flesshe shal take in maiden- 


heedy 
& vs to ioie fro pyne lede/ 


“At the left of v. 202 in the Ms. is an incomplete paragraph 


sign, stroked out. 
™ ? iwnide. 


*ms., first i written above the line. 
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celos & descenderes.™ [Is. 
Ixiv, 1] 


(b)e prophe[te] ysaye. 

Iwnid was* to gode pus 
crie. 

Wi ne” woldis-tu pe 
heuene riuey 

Ant do vs dun lihte bliue. 

Ant pe prophetis alle 
hauide gret longinge 

Of god to se be to-cuminge 

Ant zeTnide alle on liue 
to be. 

Godis to-come for to se. 

Seint austin seiz pat in 
bo dawis. 

be holi men of pe olde 
lawis. 

Ofte seide in pere preiere. 

Weher pat chil schal finde 
vs herey 

pat we of him in writ pan 
rede. 

Wehr we schal se in dede. 


Augustinus. Sciebant 

inguid antigui regem esse 

venturum/ é& dicebant. O. 

si hic me inueniat illa 

nati/uitas: O si quod 

credo in scripturis videam 

oculis m[eis]. 

(w)en god of heuene When god of heueny hard pis 


herde pis cri. criey 
Of mankin hauede he of man-kynde he had merci/ 


merci. 


*Ms.,on the left of the paragraph sign at the beginning of the Latin 
quotation is a capital B, stroked out. A space of two lines is left 
after the Latin. 

*us., was written above the line. 

*MS., wine written as one word. 
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Ant a maidin ches of gret 


ferli. 
In soule clene ant in bodi. 


missus est angelus ga- 
briel/ ad mariam  vir- 
ginem. lucas. .i./ [Luke 
i, 26, 27] 
925 Til hire he sende a swete 
fere. 
pat him was swipe lef ant 
dere. [fol. 83 b, col 1] 
Gabriel wiht swete chere. 
pat hire gan grete on pis 
manere. 


aue gratia plena/ domi- 
nus tecum./ [Luke i, 28] 


{H]el ful of grace god is 
wyt pe. 

Among wimman blessid 
pou be. 

pe maidin dred on him to 
se. 

Ant pouhte hu pis mihte 
be. 


que cum audisset tur- 
bata est in sermone/ eius 
é& cogitabat &éc. ne timeas 
maria/ invenisti gratiam 
apud dominum ecce con- 
cipias/ éc./ [Luke i, 29- 
31] 


{[p]anne pe aungil him 
spak fre. 
Marie nout ne drede pou 


be, 


“ms. B, in the margin opp. v. 


maria &c. 
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And chees a maide of greet ferlyy 


clene in soule & in bodi/ 


To hir he sent a suete ferey 
pat him was ful leue & dere/ 


Gabriel with suete cherey 
bat hir gan grete on pis manere. 
lucas. @./ 


Missus est angelus Gabriel ad 
Mariam. virginem éc. Que éc. 
Que cum au/disset. turbata est 
in sermone eius. et cogitabat 
qualis éc./ [Luke i, 26-29] 


Heil ful of grace god is with pe: 

amonge alle wymmen blessed pou 
be/ 

be maide was dradde on him to 
sey 

& thought what bis mygbt be/ 


pan spake pe aungel freey 


marie drede not pe/.” 


234 are the words (n)e timeas 
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235 <A child schal be borin oi 

pe. 

Thu schal is name be. 

[Hle scal pe fadir of 
heuene queme * 

In dauiis sete sitte an 
deme. 

be fole of israel he scal 
gemey 

Ant peire* fos fra hem 
al fleme. 


Dabit illi dominus deus 
sedem dauid patris/ eius 
é regnabit in domo iacob./ 
[Luke i, 32] 
[pJanne answeride pat 

swete maide. 

To be angel gabriel ant 
seide 

Hu scal pis be neuir me 
leide. 

Mi pout. to lust of man 
upbraide. 


quomodo fiet istud quo- 
niam virum non cognosco/ 
éc./ [Luke i, 34] 
[p]anne gan phe aungil 
hire herte dihte 
Ant of his gretinge to 
haue insihte 
be holy gost schal in pe 
lihtey 


*mus., s written at end of line. 


*ws., re written above the line. 


GERTRUDE H. 


CAMPBELL 


Bopt. MS. App. C338 
A child shal be borne of pe- 


ihe shal his name be/ 
He shal pe fadir of heuen quemey 


in Dauid seete sitte & deme, 


be fole of Israel he shal sem 


pan ansuerde pat suete maide: 
to pe aungel Gabriel & seid 
Hou shal pat be neuer i leide: 


my thoght to lust of man « 
braide.”/ 


pan gan pe aungel hir hert dig) 
& of his greting had insight/ 


be holi gost shal in pe lighty 


*Ms., in the margin opp. Vv. 244 are the words Quomodo fiet istud 


quoniam/ virum non cognosco./ 
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Ant in pe wirke pourue 
his mihte. 

[ple child pat of be schal 
be borin. 
Godis sone 
i-chozin 
pat folk he schal pat was 

bi-forin. 
To blisse bringe pat pei 
haue lorin. 


schal be 


spiritus sanctus super 
veniet in te & virtus al/- 
tissimi obumbrabit  tibi. 
quod. n[ascetur] ea te &c./ 
{Luke i, 35] 


Ant pat pou pe sothe lere. 
[col. 2] 
pi nece elizabeth lo here. 
pat is in eld fele gere. 
Child nou hauis takin of 
hire fere. 


Ecce elisabet cognata 
tua & ipsa concepit/ filium 
in senectute sua./ [Luke 
i, 36] 


(p)e sixth monith nu is 
anon. 

pat scha hauis wit childe 
gon. 

For to god of heuene pat 
is ony 

Ne is word of vn-mihte 
non 
Hie mensis sextus est 


illi qua uocatur sterilis./ 
quia non est impossibile 


Bopit. Ms. App. C 38 


& in be wirche thorou goddes 
myght./™ 

pat childe 
borney 

goddes son shal be corne./ * 


pat shal of pe be 


He shal alle pat were biforney 


to pe blisse bringe pat pei had 
lorne/ 


And pat pou be sothe lerey 

pi neece Elizabeth loo here/ 

bat is in eelde with many jecrey 

nou hath taken childe of hir 
fere/ 


be sixt moneth nou is agoney 
pat she hath with child gone/ 
ffor to god of heuen pat is oney 


ne is worde of vnmyght none/ 


Ecce Elizabeth tua. 
et ipsa concepit filium in senec- 


tute sua. hic/ mensis est sextus 


cognata 


*Ms., in the margin opp. v. 248 are the words Spiritus sanctus 
superueniet in te é&c./ 
“Ms., in the margin opp. v. 250 are the words Quod enim ee te 


nascetur &c./ 


9 
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apud deum omne uerbum./ 
{Luke i, 36, 37] 


Ne wolde marie no len- 
gire plaide. 
Bote pis wrd 
herte leyde. 
Lo here scho seide godis 
hand-maide. 
With me be 


saide. 


on hire 


don als tu 


Ecce ancilla domini fiat 
mihi secundum werbum 
tuum./ [Luke i, 38] 


Sone so pis was in hire 
pout. 

In hire was mannis kinde 
wrouht. 

Ant soth-fast god was 
bere-to brouhty 

Man pbare-offe ne drede 
pou nouht. 


ut solis radius intrat 
innowius fenestram/ vit- 
ream sic dei filius immo 
subtilius aulam  uirgi/- 
neam./ 


(a)ls pe sunne pirlis pe 
glas. 

Ant hol bi-leues as hit ™ 
er was. 

Wel _ sleyliker 
fadir mihte. 

be sune in be maidin lithe 

be fadir his sone in be 
maydin sende 

Ant pe _holigost 
wende. 


pe 


pure 


parto 


*mus., h written above the line. 


CAMPBELL 


Bopt. Ms. App, © 38 


ille &e. quia non erit impossi! 


apud deum omne verbum, 
[Luke i, 36-37] 


Ne wolde marie no lengar dye! 


&e 


i@} 


ne pledey 
but pis on hir hert leide 


Loo me here goddes hande-; 


(fol. 72 


with me to do as pou seide 


) 


Ecce ancilla domini fiat mic) 


secundum 


i, 38] 


As sone as pis 
thoghty 
in hir was mankynde wroght 


was on 


And sothfast god 
broghty 
man perof drede pou nouglit 


was 


verbum tuum/ | Ly 


hit 


per-to 
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275 


Ant alse pat swete™ 
maidin pouhte.* 

Vr kinde wit pe godhed 
wrouhte. 

Ant poreu pe holi gostis 
dedey 

Was mad in on wit pe 
godhede. 

po bar pe maidin hire wit- 
inne. 

God ant man _ wit-vtin 
sinne. 

Maidin at pe bi-gini[n]ge. 

Bi-fore ant at hire end- 
ingge. 


Virgo ante partum. vir- 
go in partu. virgo post 
partum./ 


be angil marie god bi- 
kende. [fol. 84a, col. 1] 


Ant to him yede pat him 
sende. 

Ant sone aftir be maide 
wende. 

To elisabet pat was hire 
frende. 


et discessit ab ea ange- 
lus. exurgens/ autem 
maria abiit ad elizabet € 
salutauit/ eam./_ lucas 
i./ [Luke i, 38-40] 


(s)one so be maide marie 

cam to be hus of zakarie. 

Elizabe in propheciey 

be maidin kiste ant pus 
gan crie. 


*ws., te written above the line. 
*ws., h written above the o. 


Bont. ms. App. C 38 


be aungel marie god bikendey 


& to him geode pat him sende/ 


To Elizabeth pat was hir frende/ 


As sone as be maide mariey 
entred be hous of zakarie/ 
Elizabeth in propheciey 

be maide kissed & bus gan crie/ 
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Unde hoc michi vt benedict, 
mater domini veniat ad me é¢/ 
[Luke i, 43] 


[A] seo seide hu mai pis A. she seide hou may pis be: 
be 

bat mi louirdis modir pat my lordes modir cometh to 
comiz to mey me/ 

Wen pat ic herde pe pe childe in my womlx 
steuene of pe. gleey 

be child in mi wombe as sone as i harde be steuen oj 
made gle. pe/ 


vt audiuit salutacionem 
beate marie. eli/zabet ea- 
clamauit &€ dixit unde hoc 
mihi ut/ ueniat mater do- 
mini mei ad mey ecce. 
éc./ [Luke i, 41-43] 


Among wimmen blessid 
pou be. 

Ant blessit be pe frut of 
pe. 


benedicta tu i[nter] 
m[ulieres] € b[enedictus] 
f{ructus] vfentris] tui. 
amen./ [Luke i, 42] 


(a)nt seli pou be pat ilke 
stunde. 

pat in be was trouhe™ 
i-funde. 

For al schal god puru-vt 
his willey 

pat he hauis seid in pe 
ful-fille. 


et beata que credidisti 
quoniam perficientur/ in 
te que dicta sunt tibi a 
domino./ [Luke i, 45] 


*s., u written above the o. 
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300 a pere bileft pat suete mayy 
q b with Elizabeth many a day/ 
© Ne loued she no foles playy 
d but loued god and thanked ay/ 
per pan was a swete met- Here was a suete metyngy 
inge.™ 
A swete cuple a swete™ a suete kissing a suete clipping/ 
kissinge. 
A maide bar god of alle A maide bare pe lord of al 
pinge. thingy 
A wif seint jon in holi a wyf seint Iohn in holi wed- 
wendingge. ding/ 
305 Iwrite on pis steide i finde. 
par a wis man here-of mas 
minde. 
pat pe joie in pis met- 
ingge. 
pat seint jon made was 
biginge. 
Bi-fore god go ® ant preche 
Ant of him pe fole to teche. 


[col. 2] glossa super 
illud ewultauit infans. 
quod Li[m]gua/ non po- 
terat. animo exultante 
salutat &/ sue precur- 
sionis officium inchoat./ 


(p)anne pankid marie god pe while thanked god ful of 
ful of blisse blissey @ [fol. 73a] 

pat he se wolde hire meke- pat she wolde se hir mekenesse/ 
nesse. 

Ant sende his sone in And his son sende suetnessey 
swetenesse. 

In hire to take mannis_ to take in hir mamnes liknesse/ 
likenesse. 


*Ms., metigie; i deleted by dot. 

= MS., aswete as one word. 

* Infinitive. 

“In ms. B, vv. 311-328 stand after vv. 320a-336, and the whole 
section stands after v. 433. 
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DuLwich COLL, MS. XXII ~ 


é& ait maria magnificat 
anima mea dominum/¢ ez- 
ultauit spiritus meus tn 
deo salutari meo/ [Luke 
i, 46-47] 


(p)are-fore me schal al 
mankinde. 

Blisful telle in peire minde. 

pat he wold in me swo 
gret ping finde 

pat is of mihte to leyse 
ant binde. 


ecce enim ex hoc beatam 
me dicent omnes genera- 
tiones. quia/ déc./ [Luke 
i, 48-49] 


(o)f mercy panne he was 
leche. 

Fram kin to kinde. pat 
dredde his speche 


Of pe prude in herte he 
dide wreche. 

Ant dide pe meke on hey 
to reche. 


Et misericordia eius a 
progenie in pro[genies] ti- 
[mentibus] e[um]. fecit 
éc./ [Luke i, 50] 


(b)e hungery in god he 
made stronge. 
Ant pe richer he lette al- 
-swonge. 
be fole of 
vndir-fonge. 
pe childy pat pei 
longe. 

Alse bi-fore spak heuinis 
king. 

To abraham: ant his o[f]- 
spring 


israel hauiz 


abide 


CAMPBELL 


BepL. MS. App. C 38 


per-fore shal al man-kyndey 


blisful be in her mynde/ 

pat he wolde in me mekenesge 
fyndey 

bat mightful is to lese & bynd 


Of merci he was pe best leeche-: 


fro kynde to kynde dred was his 
speche/ 

Of pe pride of 
wreechey 

& did be meke on hye to reeche/ 


hert he did 


be hungry in goed he made 
stronger 


& pe riche lete ydel gonge/ 

be fole of Israel he hath vndir- 
fongey 

pe childe pat bei abyde longe/ 

Also bifore spake heuen kingy 


to abraham & his ofsprynge/ 





THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 


DutwicH COLL. MS. XXII 


esurientes imple[vit]. & 
di{vites] inanes. Suscepit 
é[c]. [Luke i, 53, 54) 


panne bi-lefte marie 


pre moniz opir mare 


Withoutin sinne with-out- 
in kare. 


Seo louid god. pat was hire 
lare 
Alse seit pe holi man seint 


bede. 
Fram hire nece nouht sco 


ne zede 


Ar sco sauh fullie in dedey 
Elizabet “ seint jon fede. 


beda in glossa/tam diu 
mansit maria cum Eliza- 
bet donec/ uideret precur- 
soris natiuitatem propter 
quam max/ime uenerat./ 


pis was sen jon for wam 
bi-forin 

His fadir hauide pe speche 
for-lorin. [fol. 84 b, col. 
1) 

Al to be time pat he was 
borin. 

340 Alse be aungil hauid sei 

bi-forin. 

[Z]acarie was his fadir 
name 


“s., @ written above the z. 


EVANGELIE 567 


Bopt. Ms. App. C38 


As i er seide pe maide 
mariey 
harde lyf 
folie/ 

ce With Elizabeth & zakariey 
d blessed was be companye/ 


ladde without 


330a ffor with hem she was Parey 
331 without synne without care/ 


33la Three moneths ful or morey 

332 she loued god pat was hir 
lore/ 

As seith pe holi seint Bedey 


fro hir neece she ne jeode/ 


Er she sawe fulliche in dedey 
Elizabeth seint Iohn seide/ 


bis was seint Iohn for wham bi- 

forney {[fol. 72 b] 
his fadir had his speche lorne/ 
Vnto be tyme pat he was borer 
as be aungel seide bifore/ 


Zakarie was his fadir namey 
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DULWICH COLL. MS. XXII Bopt. Ms. App. C3 


His lif he ledde with-vtin he ladde his lyf without blame 
blame 

God man he was and of To do synne him thoght shamo- 
god famey 

To do sinne him poute greet man he was & of goed fam 
scame. 


erant autem ambo iusti Erant autem ambo ius; 
incedentes in  omnibus/ incedentes in omni? 
mandatis & iusticiis domi- mandatis et iusti deo 
ni sine querela. lucas i./ querela. cum = sacerdoci 
[Luke i, 6] fungeretur forte evxiit vt 
incensum poneret in te; 
plum domini appar/uit 
angelus domini  stans 
deatris a latere incens 
zakarias turbatus est 
[Luke i, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12] 


Time com of pe seruise be tyme come of seruicey 

bat he do scholde on bere pat he do shulde in al wise/ 
wise. 

In be temple he saw up _ In pe temple he sawe up rise: 


rise. 
A many ant him bi-gan to bifor him a man & him gan 
grise. agrise/ 


cum sacerdocio fu[n]- 
geretur sorte exiit ut in/- 
censum poneret in tem- 
[plum] domini € apparuit 
ei an/gelus domini & zac- 
arias turbatus est [Luke 
i, 8, 9, 11, 12] 


[H]it was an angil godis It was an aungel of goddes sonde: 
sonde. 

Bi pe auter pat he sauh pat gan at be auters ende stonde 
stonde. 

pat hider was sent him to 
fonde. 

Ant do his seruise bad him 
nouht wonde. 
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DutwicH COLL. MS. XXII 


{Z]acarie he seide ne dred 
te nouth. 


353 a 


Bi-fore god pi bed is 
brouht.* 

pat pou hauist him bi- 
-souht.* 

schal in elizabet be wrouht. 


Ne timeas  za[caria] 
quoniam exaudita est de/- 
precacio tua €& elizabet 
uxor éc./ [Luke i, 13] 


[A] schild Pou schal on 
hire winne. 

pat be schal joie to al his 
kinne 

Halewid he bez hire wit- 
-hinne. 

Jon he schal hote clene of 
sinne. 


et uocabis nomen eius 
Johannem./ [Luke i, 13] 


[A]t his burthe me schal 
gamine ant pleye 

Ant schal greithe godis 
weie. 

To pe folk he schal soz 
seye. 

Ant juil bileue dun he scal 
leye. 


et multi in natiuitate 
eius gaudebunt/ & spiritu 
sancto reple[bitur] ad huc 
ex utero matris  sue./ 
(Luke i, 14, 15] 


Bopt. ms. App. C38 
Zakarie ne drede pou noughty 
to do his seruice ne lette him 

noght/ 
Bifor god pi beed is broghty 


bat pou hast him bisought/ 


Shal in Elizabeth be wroght/ 


A childe pou shalt on hir wynner 


pat shal be ioie to al his kynne/ 


Halwed he is hir withinney 


{ohn he shal hight clensed of 
synne/ 


At his birthe men shal game & 
pleyy 

he shal make redy goddes weye/ 

And foule bileue he shal doun 
layy 

to be fole he shal sothe sey/ 


“Ms. wrouht, w deleted by dots, 6 written above. 
“ms. wrouht, wr deleted by dots, ¢ written above. 
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GERTRUDE H. 


DvuLwicH COLL. MSs, XxII 


365 [Z]acarie answerede with 
dreri chere. 

Hou may pis be on eni 
manere. 

Bothe “ is ohld ich ant mi 
fere. {col. 2] 

Ant forth gon in fele yere. 


unde hoc sciam. ego enim 
sum senex & vxor me/a 
processit in diebus suis./ 
[Luke i, 18] 


(p)e angil seide 3is schal 
pat tu se. 

Ant for pat pu ne leuist 
me. 

pou schalt be dumb. i telle 
hit pe. 

Til pat pe child borin be. 


pro eo quod non credi- 
disti uerbis meis eris ta- 
cens/ vsque in diem quo 
haec fiant. [Luke i, 20] 


(p)e angil lefte no lengire 
pare. 

Ne zacarie ne spak nam- 
mare. 

Bote vt he yede syhende 
sare. 

be fole hauid wundir war- 
-fore hit ware. 

Bote pei seide al bi-den. 

pat he hauid sum wndir 
seny 

For pat he hauid so longe 
ben. 


“~ms., h written above the ¢. 


CAMPBELL 


Bop. MS. App. © 38, 


Zakarie ansuerd with 
cherey 


hou may pis be on any manere/ 


drery 


Bothe ben olde i and my ferev 


forth gone in many a ;¢ere/ 


pe aungel seide pis shalt pou gev 
& for pou ne leuest me/ 
Til pat childe borne bey 


pou shalt be dombe i sey pe/ 


pan went pe aungel to his lordy 


& zakarie spake no worde/ 


But out he jeode & sought sight: 


be fole wondirde hou it be myght/ 


But pei seide alle in ferey 
pat he had som wondir here/ 


So longe he hath perinne bey 


ne liketh him neibir game ne 
glee/ 





THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 


DutwicH COLL. MS. XXII 


egressus autem non po- 
terat loqgui & cognouer- 
unt/ quod visionem vidis- 
set in templo. [Luke i, 
22] 


Zacarie panne dide his 
dede. 

Nohut for his fleschly nede. 

Bote child to gette ;if he 
muhte spedey 

Of god bare poureu to 
winne mede. 

(pb) at swete cuple ant pat 
metinge. 

Of fleschly lust hauide he 
no likinge. 

Bote holi wille ant long- 
ingey 

To gidis “ seruise a child 
for to bringe. 

(a) childe pei gat poura 
godis mihte. 

Of godis hest and hauid 

in-sihte. 

elizabet pe holi 

lihtey 

Ant pe child in hire dihte. 


390 In gost 


post dies hos concepit 
elizabet & divit quia/ sic 
fecit/ michi dominus in di- 
ebus quibus respexit au- 
ferre/ opprobrium meum, 
[Luke i, 24, 25] 


(e)lizabet hire felid po. 
pat sco bi-gan wyt childe 


go. 
Awei sco lette al hire wo. 


* ? godis. 


EVANGELIE 571 


Bopi. ms. App. C 38 


Zakarie pan did his dedey 


not for his flesshely nede/ 

But childe to geet if he myght 
spedey 

& so of god to wynne mede/ 


pat suete couple in bat metyngr 

of flesshely lust had no likyng/ 

But holi wille & suete desiryngy 

to goddes seruice childe forth to 
bringe/ 

A childe he gate thorou goddes 
myghty [fol. 73 a] 

of godes hest he had insight/ 


In Elizabeth pe holi gost alighty 


& pat childe in hir dight/ 


Elizabeth hir feled por 
pat she gan with child go/ 


Awey she lete al hir wooy 





GERTRUDE H. CAMPBELL 


DvuLtwicH CoLL. MS. XXII BODL. MS. ADD. ¢ 38 


Diekinig Sera Mgt Wel 


Sg 


395 pat sco hauide fourti “ yer pat she had fourty gete & mo 

ant mo. 

God sco seide me hauis 
ben milde. 

pat me hauis nou brouth 
with childe. [fol. 85a, 

col. 1] 

[W]len pe childe scolde When be child shulde borne ja 
borin be. 

beire frendis alle of pe his freendes aboute of pe cup. 
cuntre. tree/ 

Wyt blisful chere. an With blisful chere game & glooy 
gamin ant“ gley 

Alle pe comin p child to se alle pei come pat child to ge 

Ant pe seide pe frendis pan seide his frendes alley 
alle. 

Zacarie pei ‘wolde him  zakarie pei shulde him call; 
cal[ll]e. 


“tec nhl dy 


Vicini & cognati eius 
congratulabantur ei ¢ uo;- 
cabant eum nomine patris 
sui ecacariam,. [Luke i, 58, 
59] 


[p]at herde pe modir per pat harde be modir Pere she lay 
seho lay. 

And answerede ant seide & ansuerde & seide nay/ 
nay. 

Mi leue frend doz alle Mi leef frendes doeth al awey- 
away. 

Jon he schal bi-hote jif ohn he shal hight if i may/ 
pat i may.* 

Ant pei seide pat pare was And bei seide ber was noner 
non 

In al here kinde pat hete’ in al her kynde pat hight Iohn/ 
jon. 


¢& respo/ndens mater 
eius digit nequaguam sed 
uocabiturJ ohannes./ [Luke 
i, 60] 


“~ms., u written above r. “s., t written above n. 
“MS., imay. 
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410 [T]o zacarie be word pei 

broute 

Ant bad him schewe waht 
him poute. 

Ant he a _ tablet sone 
souhte. 

Ant per-on be name of ion 
he wrouhte. 


et postulans vzacarias 
pugillare scripsit dicens./ 
{Luke i, 63] 


[I]n pat tablet he wrot® 
a-non. 

p childis name pan schal 
be ion. 

Bi-fore god he schal cume 
ant gon. 

Ant him to bringge wel 
mani on.” 


Johannes est nomen eius 
preibit ante faciem domi- 
nif parare™ vias eius./ 
[Luke i, 63, 76] 


[W]ndir pan hauide al his 
kinde. 

Hu he muhte pat name 
finde. 

Bote god is™ tunge pan 
gan unbinde.* 

Ant he him louede with al 
his minde 


é& mirati sunt vniuersi./ 
[Luke i, 63] 


“s., t written above the line. 


* MS., manion. 
"MS., _parare. 
@MS8., godis. 

"= us., imbinde. 


Bonu. ms. App, C38 


To zakarie bis worde pei broghty 
& bad him sey what him thought/ 
And he a tablet sone soghty 


and per-on pe name he wroght/ 


In pat tablet he wrote on-oney 
be childes name shal be Iohn/ 
God bifore he shal goney 


& to him turne many one/ 


Wondir pan had many of his 
kyndey 
hou he might bis name fynde/ 


But god his tunge gan vnbyndey 


& he him thanked with al his 
mynde/ 
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DuLWICH COLL. MS. XXII BopL. MS. App. © 38 


[G]od he seide b[l]essid God he seide blessed he be- 
pou be. 

pat of pi fole woldist™ pat of his fole wolde haue Pites 
haue pite. 

Ant hauist pi merci And his merci had shewed j, 
scehwed in mey mey 

pat pis child scholde borin where thorou al fole shal tuyy, 
be. to pe/ 

{AJnt pou child be icald™ pat pis child shulde be clepeg 
prophete prophetey 

pou scal grepe™ godis 
strete 

Godis fole pou schalt gete. goddes fole pou shalt geet/ 

Ant peim teche peire sin- And hem teche her synnes bete- 
nis bete. {col. 2] 


¢€ prophetauit zacarias 
dicens. Benedictus dom- 
inus deus éc./ [Luke i, 
68] 


(o)f gret mihte scal be pi Of greet myght shal be pi speche: 
speche. 

To godis fole pou schalt to goddes fole pou shalt prech 
preche. 

pou peim schalt pe sothe pou hem shalt be sothe techey 
teche. 

Hu pei scal to heuene' hou pei shal to heuen reeche/* 
reche. 


addandam scienciam sa- 

lutis plebi eius €c./ [Luke 

i, 77] 

(w)en pe child bi-gan to 
belde, 

Wel to priue ant waxe in 
elde. 

Of worlddis blisse nouht 
him ne rouh[te] 


*™ms., | written above o. 
5 2 i-cleped. 
“xs. r written above the line. 
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Bote wildernesse sone he 
souhte 

In penaunce pare his lif to 
lede. 

pat neuire jet iuil dide in 
dede. 


antra deserti teneris sub 
annis &c. sicut can[t]/or. 


440 (v)pon pis word pan seiz 

seint bede. 

Penance to do was him no 
nede. 

Bote he pat oc™ scholde 
penance preche 

peim pat him herde swo 
scholde teche. 

be world to lete ful of 
serue.* 

Ant wit penance him to 
folewe. 


beda predicator inquit 
penitentie futurus asperi/- 
{tatem] solitudinis elegit 
ut ab amore™®™ mundi/ 
auditores suos reuocaret. 


(w)en marie hauid sen in When marie had seyen pe dedey 
dede. 

Elizabet seint jon fede. of pe child & al be nede/ 

be maidin hire to spede. be maide bigan hir to spede- 

Ant leue tokry and hom & leeue toke & home jeode/ 
scho zede. 


cum peperisset elizabety 
maria rediit in domum 
suam./ [Luke i, 57, 56] 


“s., ¢ written above the line, oc slightly below, with a blur 
from erasure. 

*MS., ofserue, as one word. 

*MS., amare, a deleted by dot and o placed above. 

“In the Ms. B, vv. 329 a-336 and vv. 311-328 follow at this point. 
I print them opp. the corresponding lines in the Dulwich text. 
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450 (w)en sco hom cham josep 
to queme. 

pat alse hire spouse hire 
hauid to jeme/ 

In his herte he gan hire 
deme. 

Hu sco muhte wiht childe 


seme 


qua reuersa inuenta est 
in utero habens de spiritu 
sancto./ [Matt. i, 18] 


(w)are-of hit were nouht 
he ne wiste. 

Swo alse he neuir hire 
muht kiste. 

Wiht wille of sinne. ne 
neuir liste. 

Hire maidinhod fullic vp- 
briste. 

(a)nt for in him ne was 
falsehed. 

In word. in pouht. ne in 
dede. 

In him of hire 
drede. 

pat scho hauide lorin hir 
maidinhede [fol. 85b, 
col. 1) 


was no 


ma. dicit in histor[iar]- 
um glossa quod iosep po- 
cius credidit/ mulierem 
concipere sine viro quam 


mariam posse peccare./ 


[Blut® for pat he neuere 
sauh wiht eye. 

[p]at scho hire gan to 
folye beye. 


GERTRUDE H. 


CAMPBELL 


BopL. MS. App, (38 


When she home cam j seph to 
queemey 

bat as hir spouse hir hag to 
eme/ 

In his hert he gan hir demo- 


hou she myght with childe , 


Wherfore it were noght h: 
wisty [fol. 73b] 


with wille of synne neuer he 1 
lyst/ 

hir maidenheed fully up-brist 

And for in him was no falsebheed- 

in worde in thought ne in ded 


In his hert was no dredey 


pat she had lost hir maidenheed 


And for he neuer sawe with eye 


pat she to foleheed hir gan beye/ 


“ The page has been trimmed along the outer margin so tliat very 
few of the initials in the first column are visible. 
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[L]oth him were on hire 
to leye. 
465 Outhir of eni sinne wreye. 
[Flor wel he wiste was 
pare no speche. 
pouru pe laue of spuse- 
breche. 
[Blote hire pe domisman 
bi-teche. 
[Slone of 
wreche. 


hire to take 


noluit eam traducere id- 
est in domum suam ducere 
vel ad/ penam quia sicut 
adultera lapidaretur. 


{[Algeinis be laue him 
likid ille. 

[p]at men scholde a 
maide™ spille. 

{F Jor bi-fellit in his willey 

{ple maidin lete and leue 
stille. 

[W]il iosep in his herte 
wende. 

[H]u pis ping 
come til ende. 

{I]n slep he fel alse god 
him kende. 

[A]nt ban til him his an- 
gil sende. 


scholde 


Hee cogitante ecce an- 
gelus domini apparuit/ in 
somp[nis] iosep. [Matt. i, 
20) 


[ple angil was redi for to 
gon. 

[A]nt to iosep wente a- 
non. 


@Ms., amaide. 


10 


Bont. Ms. App. C38 


Lothe him was on hir to lyey 

or to flesshely dede wrye/ 

ffor wele he wist was pere no 
spechey 

porou be lawe of spousebreche/ 


But hir be domes-man bitechey 


sone of hir to take wreeche/ 


Ageyn pe lawe him liked illey 
pat men shulde a maiden spille/ 


perfore bifel it in his willey 
be maiden bileef & lete stille/ 


While ioseph in hert wendey 
hou pis shulde cum to ende/ 


On slepe he fel as god him 
kendey 


& to him his aungel sende/ 
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GERTRUDE H. 


Dcutwicn CoLL. MS, XXII 


{A]nt to him pe sothe 
seide. 

[O]f pe child ant of pe 
maide. 

[I]osep he  seide 
pou ne drede. 

Marie alse pi spuse lede. 

be child in hire pou schalt 
fede. 

Bote hit his pe holi gostis 
dede. 


nouht 


Noli timere accipere ma- 
riam in coniugem tuam/ 
hoc quod in/,ea natum est 
de spiritu sancto. [Matt. 
i, 20] 


[ple holi gost hauiz hire 
ben milde. 

[plat hire hauis brout wiht 
childe. 

His fole pat er hauis ben 
wilde. 

He beim schal fra sinne 
schilde. 


Pariet autem filium ipse 
enim saluum faciet/ popu- 
lum suum a peccatis e€o- 
rum. [Matt. i, 21] 


(g)odis sone in be maidin 
lichte. 

poureu 
mihte. 

God in 
vertue. 

po schalt clepe be child 
ihesu. 


holi = gastis 


pe 


hire hauis don 


uocabis nomen eius 
[Matt. i, 21] 


et 
thesum. 


* ms. e, deleted by dot. 


CAMPBELL 


Bop. ms. App. C 39 


Ioseph he seide nought pou dredo- 


marie as pi spouse lede/ 
be childe in hir pou it shalt fedo- 


but it® is be holi gostis ded 


be holi gost hir hath be mylide: 
& marie hath broght with child 


be fole hidir-to haue be 
wilder 


he hem shal fro synne shilde 


bat 


God in him hath done vertuy 


his name pou shalt clepe ilu/ 
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(h)v a child schulde be 
borin. 
495 Of a maidiny™ longe bi- 
forin. 
Ysaye pou seide wely 
Ant his name schal be 
emanuel.® 


Hic factum est. ut ad 
impleretur illud  ysaie. 
vii./ Eece virgo & pariet 
dc. [Matt. i, 22, 23] 


(w)en josep herde pis When ioseph harde pis tidyngy 
tibinge. 

And awok of his slepinge. 

He ponkede pe louird of 
alle binge 

And held marie in clene marie he helde in clene wed- 
wedingge. ding/ 

And wid be maidin. im And pe maide in goed likyngy 
god likinge. 

Maidin bi-lefte to his end- maide bileft to his endyng./ 
ingge. 


exurgens iosep a sompno 
accepit spon/sam in u- 
worem [Matt. i, 24] & cum 
virgine uirgo per/mansit 
dicit histor[iar]um. 


(p)an wiste Iosep god When ioseph wist bat god shulde 
schulde be borin be borney 

To sauue peim pat were to saue hem pat were forlornes 
for-lorin. 

Ant was in longinge pe 
time to se. 

pat be child scholde borin 
be. 


“s., amaidin written as one word. 
*ms., wu written above the line. 
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tune cognouit iosep de- 
um nasciturum qui/ solus 
peccata dimittit. 


pat time was mihtful ant 
fer 

Augustus cesar ant strong 
ant ster 

In al pat lond was non 
his per. 

Ouir al pe lond was his 
pouer. 

He criid his ban and sende 
his sonde. 

To alle pat were vndir his 
honde. 

bat vndir him non schulde 
stonde. 

pat were of a-nothir londe. 


In diebus illis exiit a. 
ce[sar]. au[gustus]. ¢ée. 
precepit/ tunc cesar ut 
singuli irent ad propria/ 
sua loca. lucas. ii. [Luke 
ii, 1-3] 


Wen josep herde hem pus 
erie. 

be maidin he tok with him 
marie 

Ant of nazaret him bi-gan 
to hye 

Ant to 
guye. 


bethleem weys 
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bat tyme was myghtful & stor,» 

augustus cesar 
fere/ 

In al pat londe 
perey 

ouer al pat 
powere/ 

He cried his 
sondey 

to alle pat were in his lond 


was stror 
was non 
londe 


bane & sent 


pat vndir him ne shulde stonde- 


pat were of a-nopir lond 


When ioseph harde pus pis 

with him he toke pe 
marie/ 

Out of Nazareth he him gan 


& to Bedleem his wey g 


In Bedleem he toke his 
wonyngy 

for marie was nye child 
yng/ 

And for hir kynde & hir 
ofspringey 
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were of dauid hous pe 
king/ 

In Bedleem hous he tokey 

litel & pore as seith pe 
boke/ 

An olde cote al to-falley 

had pei pan none obir 
halle/ 

Seint Ierom a maide 
kendey 

In a writte pat he hir 
sende/ 

pat Marie wan hir breedy 

with hir nedil & with hir 
threde/ 

When pe childe was forthe 
broghty 

litil she had or right 
noght/ 

ffor to ly in pat berney 

but a litil hay or ferne/ 

Of wham pat she myght 
bixeter 

& leide him ber bestes 
shulde ete/ 

Loken bituene two olde 
wallesy 

had pei pan none obpir 
palles/ 

pan was fulfilled be pro- 
pheciey 

pat bifore seide Isaye/ 

pe oxe & pe asse had 
kennyngy 

of oure lord in her stall- 
yng/ 

And abacue had _ also 
seidey 

bituene tuo beestes he shal 
be leide/ 
pan bifel pat ilke tydey 


*End of the Vernon text. 
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pat in pe cuntree bere 
bisyde/ 

Heerdes waked in a faire 
meedey 

her bestes & her shepe to 
fede/ 

Sone to hem an aungel 
gan wendey 

& to hem broght pe suete 
tiding/ 

But sore gan hem doutey 

[fol. 74a] 

of be light pat was so 
clere aboute/ 

pe aungel seide noght zee 


ne dredey 

i jou telle a blisful dedep 

a childe is borne for youre 
nedey 

pat shal his fole out of 
peyne lede/ 

And pat i jou be sothe 


bringer 

pis is gyuen 30u to token- 
yng/ 

In clothes in a_cribbe 
boundey 

in Bedleem he is founde/ 

In a cribbe he is leider 

as i haue bifore jou seide/ 

His fole he shal out of 
synne bringey 

as crist & lord ouer al 
thing/ * 

pan harde pei a companyey 

of aungels nygh in be sky/ 

pat with steuen & criey 

blesse god pat sitte on 
hye/ 

And pees pei seide comen 
in londey 





a 
kh cireay 
Ax: peathge 
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pat in goed stedfast wille 
wil stonde/ 
When pei harde pis 
steueny 
pe herde men thanked god 
of heuen/ 
And amonge hem bigan to 
seyY 
to Bedleem take we be 
wey/ 
To wite bere bat we ne 
duelley 
if it so be as we harde 
telle/ 
To Bedleem pei gan hyey 
& of bis worde pe sothe 
aspye/ 
And pere pei fonde be 
maide mariey 
& pe childe in a cribbe by/ 
Of pis thing when pei 
sye be endey 
home ageyn pe herdes gan 
wende/ 
With greet ioie god thank- 
ingy 
pat hem pidir wolde sende/ 
Nought to hem marie 
seidey 
but on hir hert be wordes 
leide/ 
When pat was comen to 
pe tydey 
men shulde pat childe cir- 
cumscide/ 
His flesshe pei share pe 
eght dayy 
so bad moyses in his lay/ 
pe tuelft day come pe 
kingesY 
& in her hondes bare of- 
frynges/ 


“ws., h deleted by dot. 
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Where is bat childe pat js 
borey 

pat is king of iewes core/ 

To him present we haue 
broghty 

fro fer londe we haue him 
soght/ 

We be aboute kinges here 
byy 

of Tharsis saba & arabie; 

His sterre in be™ est hath 
goney 

vs bifore hidir on-one/ 

Of pis worde when pe 
tidyngy 

broght was to herode pe 
king/ 

Sone him toke euy] liking 

sorwe of hert care & 
mornyng/ 

Sorwe had al his bareyn- 
temey 

& al be fole of Ierusalem/ 

With him pei maked drery 
cherey 

pat pei pis tidyng shulde 
here/ 

Herode was with care 
boundey 

where any childe pan were 
founde/ 

Of alisaundre pe king’ 

pat him shulde put bi- 
hynde/ 

ffor herode as comlyngy 

& ageyn right was kinge/ 

pan did herode bifor him 
caller 

preest & clerk & princes 
alle/ 

And of hem he gan spyey 
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whepir he were borne bat 
is messye/ 

To herode pei ansuerde 
ichoneY 

& acorded alle in one/ 

Of Bedleem shulde cum 
messyeY 

as is written in prophecie/ 

And pou Bedleem londe of 
Tuday 

a lodes man shal cum pe 
fra/ 

pat gouerne shal in israely 

my fole pat i loue wele/ 

And cleped herode pe 
kinges stilley 

and bad hem go & do her 
wille/ 

In Bedleem of her offryngy 

& of pe childe soth worde 
him bringe/ 


Tyde & tyme of pe sterney 

of pe kinges he aspyed 
jerne/ 

Goeth he seide pat 3ee ne 
duelley [fol. 74 b] 


of be child pe sothe ye me 
telle/ 

At joure ageyn comyng 
fro him to ourey 

i haue thoght him wele to 
honoure/ 

But he him bithought of 
opir quedey 

pat childe to bringe to 
deed/ 


640 When pe kinges him harde 
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to Bedleem pei toke be 
wey/ 

And pe sterre in pe est 
on-oney 

bifor hem forthe gan 
gone/ 

fforthe it jeode biforne 
hem ayy 

til it come aboue per be 
child lay/ 

pus pei sawe pe sterre hem 
wissey 

to pe child pei zeode with 
ioie & blisse/ 

When pe® sterre stode 
stille on hyey 

pe hous pei wist bei were 
nye/ 

And in bei jeode with ful 
greet hyey 

& fonde pe child with his 
modir marie/ 

When pei come in. him pei 
gun gretey 

modir & maide_ with 
wordes suete/ 

On knees pei fel on pe 
florey 

& offred pe childe golde 
myrre & store/ 
[T]lo® pis childe pat 
suete offryngy 
shewed him pis in token- 
yng/ 

In golde pat he was 
myghtful kingy 

in encense lord ouer al 
thing/ 


*s., h, deleted by dot. 
®?ms., faint paragraph sign and illegible initial. 
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660 In myrre pat oynement is pat abode her comy 
to pe deedy ageyn/™ . 
pat he shulde dye in his pan come be tym p 
manheed/ shulde bringe: 
Of pat comyng of bo be childe to pe temp} 
kingesy with his offringe/ 
of her presentz of her of- with tuo turtils or 
frynges/ tuo culuyrbirdesy 
sifore was seide many as pe lawe of M 
,eerey biddes/ 
of Dauid be king in be So was be wone in pb 
sautere/ dawesy 
Kinges he seide of Saba as moyses bad in 
por lawes/ 
arabie tharsis & obir moo/ pat when a knaue 
Presentes of gyftes to him borne werey 
shul bringer first of be modir mer 
& to him™ make her of- shulde him bere 
fryng/ To be temple & offre hin 
Gyf shal alle kinges ourey perey 
and alle princes him hon- as he to god halwed wer 
oure/ In Ierusalem pan was one: 
When pei had made her pat had to name Simeon 
offryngy Rightwise man & god he 
& home to wende had jern- draddey 
yng/ 95 & his lyf without synn 
To hem come pe aungel ladde/ 
pere pei slepey Olde man he was & 
& bad pei shulde hem greet longyngy 
kepe/ for to abyde goddes cor 
ffrom herode pat hem yng/ 
wolde shendey ffor pe holi gost had 
& bad hem home bi a-nopir 
wey wende/ 
When be kinges of her 
slepe wokey 
a-nopir wey 





wroghty 
sothfast opon his though( 
pat he shulde neuer dy 


pei er he sawe goddes son 


vy home 
toke/ with his eye/ 

680 And left herode in greet bat tyme pis holi prop! 
longyng: eter 


*®Ms., hem, e deleted by dot and i written above. 
™ Read ageyn comyng, for the rhyme. 
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gan in pe temple marie 
mete/ 

And to pe child he toke 
goed sete 

& him in his armes toke 
suete/ 

When Simeon pis childe 
tokey 

he seide to him as seith 
be boke/ 

Nou leef lord pi seruant 
stiller * 

for he hath sene to wille;s 

Nou is tyme lord pat i 
dyer 

for i haue sene pe with 
myn eye/ 

Seen i haue lord pi lighty 

pat pou hast to pi fole 
dight/ 

Of pi to-come i haue in- 
sighty 

israel pat pi fole is right/ 

Simeon pan to be maidey 

[fol. 75a] 

be childes peyne bifore 
seide/ 

pat thorou sorwe of his 
pinyngy 

shulde hir hert thorou- 
out stynge/ 

per was in pe temple 
panney 

an holi widou hir name 
was Anne/ 

pat in be temple nyght & 
dayy 

in fasting & in bedes lay/ 
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ffoure score & foure she 
had in eeldey 

of pis child many thinges 
she teelde/ 

To alle po pat had long- 
yngy 

him to se & his comyng/ 

Herode pe while had 
greet longyng: 

of pe childe to here tid- 
yng/ 

And wondir had & greet 
ferlyy 

pat be kinges ne come him 
by/ 

But he wened & not righty 

pat bei had lost her sight/ 

Of pe sterre pat hem gan 
ledey 

& so myght pei not for 
drede/ 

Or of opir thing him bi- 
wenty 

pat he hem myght of les- 
ing shent/ 

So a stounde he him bi- 
thoghty 

be childe to slee him ne 
rought/ 

In ierusalem pis worde 
gan spreder 

& in Iuda as it must nede/ 

ffor Pe heerdes pat sawe pe 
dedey 

ouer al pat londe it gan 
to grede/ 

be prophet Simeon & 
Anney 


*ms., in the margin opp. v. 708 are the words [N]une dimittis/ 
[sJeruwm tuum domine. The page is trimmed, and the initial letters 
are cut off. 
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pat were in pe temple 
panne/ 

And pe childe sawe with 
her eyey 

alle thanked god pat sit- 
tith on hie/ 

When pei to herode pis 
worde broghty 

of felonie he him bithoght/ 

Of his londe alle pe 
childir spilley 

& bringe to deeth it was 
his wille/ 

be while pis in his hert 
wendey 

augustus cesar aftir him 
sende/ 

And bad him on his quikke 
lyuey 

pat he 


shulde cum to 


Rome bilyue/ 


While he to Rome toke pe 
wey’ 

in Cisile he harde say/ 

pat be kinges were ouer 
farey 

in be shippes pat were 
pare/ 

And he in felonie & greet 
irey 

alle be shippes sette on 
fyre/ 

While 
wenty 

to ioseph god his aungel 
sent/ 

And bad him in-to Egipt 
hyey 

with be childe & with 
marie/ 

And be pere for be childes 
fonsy 


herode to Rome 


H. 
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til pe aungel bid him 90 
home/ ‘ 
ffor herode is in willey 
al be childir to spille/ 
Ioseph in-to Egipt fleddey 
forthe marie & pe childe 
he ledde/ 
And pere he was without 
dredey 
til herode pe 
dede/ 
When pe childe come jn-t 
be londey 
no maument ne false go 
might stonde/ 
In iche temple ber he y 
foundey 
pei fel doun to be ground 
Here was fulfilled pe 
propheciey 
pat bifore seide Isaye/ 
God shal into egipt gor 
alle pe maumentz shal 
falle po/ 
In no temple shal false 
goddes stondey 
pat is made & wroght with 
honde/ 
When herode had done 
his nedey 


king Was 


wherfore he to Rome 
jeode/ 

Home he went to fulfilley 

in wikke dede his wikked 
wille/ 

ffor of his fole he sent his 
router 

sone al pe londe aboute/ 

To Bedleem & pe cuntreey 

toun castel & eke citee/ 

And bad pei shulde blyuey 
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alle pe childir bringe out 
of lyue/ 

pat tuoo 3eere had & lesse 
in eeldey 

aftir be tyme pe kinges of 
teelde/ 

So wende herode pe childe 
to quelle 

& his wikke dede fulfille/ 

per-fore he had hem ouer 
alle goney 

of tuoo 3eere olde ne spare 
none/ 

pe deuyles forth gan hyey 

[fol. 75 b] 

& did pat greet folie/ 

pei slough pe child on pe 
modirs barmey 

at be teet in pe modirs 
arme/ 

Herode here-aftir gan to 
fonder 

shame to do ouer al pe 
londe/ 

And perfore god him 
sendey 

a shendeful lyf & euyl 
ende/ 

So pat aftir his endyngy 

archelaus his son was 
kinge/ 

Sone aftir be aungel 
wendey 

to ioseph as god him 
kende/ 

And to israel bad him 
goney 

for deed were alle be 
childirs fone/ 

As ioseph him toke pe 
way’ 


815 to israel he harde say/ 
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pat archelaus pe kinges 
sony 

for his fadir king was bi- 
come/ 

pidir to wende ioseph him 
dreddey 

forthe marie & be childe 
he ledde/ 

To galilee bere bisydey 

in Nazareth a stounde to 
abyde/ 

In wildirnes seint Iohn 
geoder 

in hungur & thirst & pore 
wede/ 

To pe fole in pulke dawesy 

preching goddes lawes/ 

Aboute he jeode be fole to 
prechey 

to baptize & to teche/ 

pat god of heuen shulde 
not take wreeche/ 

One he seide shal cum 
aftir mey 

strengar pan i shal he be/ 

pat shal pe fole bringe out 
of synney 

porou his might pat pei 
be inne/ 

I am not worpi pber-tor 

to lese pe thwonge of his 
sho/ 

As he stode pe fole to 
prechey 

of ihu had he knouleche/ 

per stondith he seide jou 
bitueney 

of wham jee nothing 
wene/ 

pat pis worde is bounden 
inney 


840 30u shal saue fro synne/ 
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To be fole he shal be sothe pat com fro pe fadi; 
seyy heuen/ 
shal he stonde of hem pis is my son leue & dore- 
none eye/ in him me likith him 
Preching goddes  lawes shul here/ . 
aboute he yeode be fole be holi gost pan radde- 
to prechey & him to wildirnes Jadg 
to baptize & to teches ffonded to be a sothi 
To heuen hou pei shulde many 
reechey of him pat fonding big 
bat god of hem shulde not In wildirnes was his y 
take wreeche/ yngy 
One he seide shal cum fourty daies in fasting 
aftir mer 3 And fourty nyghtes 
strengar ban i he shal be/ seith pe holcey 
pat shal pe fole bringe out & aftir pat bungvr hi, 
of synney toke/ 
porou his myght pat pei 
be inne/ 
I am not worpi per-toy ; 
tn tahoe Biv nee of bls ches & broght stones ful his 
But as he stode pe fole to honde/ 
prechey If pou be goddes son: 
of ihu had he knouleche/ nou shewe a newe wone’ 
Ihe seide be nou stiller And make bise stones 
pus us bihoueth us to ful- turne to breed: 
fille/ pan ihu ansuerde be qued: 
al rightwisnes & pan seint And seide noght al-one j) 
Tohny bredey 
baptized ihu in flum Ior- lyueth a man but with 
don/ ' goed reed/ 
Out of be flum ihu geoder 5 pat to 
as we in be gospel rede/ 
pan heuen opened thorou 
oddes myghty 
abe hak oan on ihu etha/ i , 
alight/ When he ihu with no wile: 
As seith seint luke in a myght with glotonye bi 
culyr liknesy gyle/ 
& seint Marc berith witnes/ Him to fonde opir pride 
865 And ban on him was harde he thoghty 
a steueny & him to be temple broglit 





pan come be feende hi; 
fonder 


mannes soule is 
lechey [fol. 76a} 
& wil him gostly strengt! 
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And on pe pynacle he him 
setter 

and him on pis wise grette/ 

lf pou be goddes son doun 
light? 

of pe pynacle thorou pi 
myght/ 

ffor of pe it is writen in a 
stedey 

pat god to his aungels hath 
bede/ 

pe to bere & pe to quemey 

and fro fallyng pe to ;eeme/ 

pat pou spurne on no stoney 

pi fote to hurt or pi tone/ 

And it is writen ihu seidey 

pat pou shalt not pi lord 
vpbreide/ 

Nor pi god fonde wham 
pou shalt dredey 

al pi werk in al pi dede/ 

jit wende pe foule quedey 

ihu to bringe to synful 
dede/ 

And him bithoght in al 
wisey 

ihu to fonde with couetise/ 

pan ladde he ilu to an hie 
douny 

& him shewed felde & 
toun/ 

Wode_ watir 
grassey 

& al pat on be erthe was/ 

Al pis he seide i wil gyf 
bey 

if pou falle doun & honoure 
me/ 

To him pan gan ihu seyy 

pou Sathanas go pi weye/ 

God pi lord pou shalt hon- 
ourey 


meede & 
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& him al-one serue iche 
houre/ 

be deuyl left ifta porer 

& per aftir spake with 
him no more/ 

And pe aungels come to 
his seruicey 

ihty to serve on al wise/ 

Man be wise in al pi deedey 

& kepe pe fro pe feendes 
reed/ 

ffor if he fonded to bi- 
gynney 

him pet neuer mygiit do 
synne/ 

Wele pou maist wite he 
wil not wonder 

be synful man for to fonde/ 

ffonde he wil in synne pe 
easty 

but if pou ageyn him 
stonde fast/ 

And do pe pi sight of ilu 
myssey 

& out be cast of heuen 
blisse/ 

perfore vs techith & lerey 

seint Petir if we wil here/ 

Ageyn him hou we may 
stondey 

when us wil of synne 
fonde/ 

be feende he seith pat 
is youre foor 

styntith not aboute to go/ 

As a lyon his preye to 
fyndey 

wham so he may of synne 
bynde/ 

In truyth 3;ee shul ageyn 
him fighty 
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pat he in jou haue no 
myght/ 

Seint Bernard seide he 
may be fondey 

but in pe it is to falle or 
to stonde/ 

He may pe to synne egge 
& tiller 

but in pe it is to graunt 
him wille/ 

There ihu nolde no 
lengar duelley 

for of seint Iohn he harde 
telle/ 

pat herode be king him 
had foundey 

and in prison ful fast 
bounde/ 

pan bigan ihu to prechey 

in galilee and pe fole to 
teche/ 

Penaunce to do & leef 
synney 

and heuen riche blisse 
wynne/ 

Bi pe see side as ihu 
eodey 

with his worde be fole 
to fede/ 

Tuo men he sawe her 
nettes slakey 

& out of pe see pe fisshe 
take/ 

pat one was Petir andreu 
be tobiry 

pat fissher was as was his 
bropir/ 

Ihe hem bad aftir him 
goney 

& bere pei left her bote 
on-one/ 

Her mete where-with bei 
shulde hem fedey 
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& at o worde with 
3eode/ 

fforbirmore when }y 
goney 

Iame he sawe & his } 
Tohn./ 

Her nettes drye bi 
sydey [fol 

& of fisshing pe 
abyde/ 

Thu hem seide pei shyly 
him folwey 

& pei without any sorw 

Sone pei lete her nettes 
falley 

& left her freendys al 

And al pat pei had 1 
& botey 

& ze0de with ifia fote hot 

pan ihu geode in pat 
cuntreey 

preching pe fole of galile: 

And who so was in sekenes 
falley 

with his worde he heled 
hem alle/ 

Halt croked wode & blynde: 

& alle bat he pere myght 
fynde/ 

pe fole him folwed al 
aboutey 

of be cuntree with greet 
route/ 

Som were wikke & som 
were goedy 

som him folwed for her 
fode/ 

Som of her sekenes to 
haue rightyngy 

som of him to se tokenyng/ 

Som of him som thing to 
herey 
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& som of him som thing 
to lere/ 

Wherethorou pei might on 
him lyey 

& him to be iewes bewrie/ 

When he sawe pe fole him 
nyghy 

opon an hil he sate on 
high/ 

And bigan pe fole to techey 

& on pis maner hem to 
preche/ 

Blessed be pe pore in 
willey * 

pat her pouert sofir stille/ 

And here on erthe suffre 
nedey 

for pe kyndom of heuen is 
her mede/ 

pe debonere & meke be 
selyy 

& blessed be man of merci/ 

So he pat him with right 
ledey 

& pat wepith for his mys- 
-dede/ 

Also haue he pe blessyngy 

pat kepith his hert fro 
foule™ likyng/ 

And pei pat pees loue hem 
bitueney 

& for pe right sofir tene/ 

And pat haue shame for 
be loue of mey 

& be mys-seide blessed yee 
bee/ 

Takith it with 
mekenesy 


ioie & 
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for goure shal be heuen 
blisse/ 

perfore thenk man to ful- 
filler 

with pi 
wille/ 

Be * pore meke & debon- 
erey 

clene in soule and of suete 
ansuer/ 

Loue pees & merci folwey 

to hem pat fallith euer in 
sorwe/ 

Prey god & wepe for pi 
mys-dedey 

& ihu wil gyf pe pi mede/ 

Of ioie & blisse with goed 
likyngy 

in heuen riche 
ending/ 

perfore more i 
shewe per 

pat pou might bothe here 
and se/ 

Hou he sofirde for pe & 
piney 

jou to bringe out of pyne/ ° 

And pat pou his pyne haue 
in thoghty 

pat he hath 
bought/ 

And be aboute his loue to 


myght goddes 


at pine 


wil 


pe so dere 


wynney 
& do goed & hate synne/ 
When pat worde of ihu 
sprongey 
ierusalem pe fole amonge/ 


"s., in the margin opp. v. 995 are the words Beati pauperes 
spiritu./ 

“mis., from euyl, m euyl deleted by dots and foule written above. 

*us., in margin opposite this line is placed the word Nota. 
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pat he to hem was com- 1055 pan bad be princes 4, 
yngy shulde him holdey 

alle pei ageyn him went/ & do bi him as pei 

Ageyn him pei come al bi- Sone peraftir ji 
-deney caller 

& bare al pat pei fonde to him his apostles 4) 
grene/ And to hem bigan to tello- 


floures & palme & grene pat one of hem shulde hj, 
treey bitraye & selle 
& alle were glad if to se/ pan ansuerde peti: 
ffoures bei cast ouer al pe & aftir euerichone/ 
stretey A lord whebir it j 
& clothes pei leide vndir we be redy to dye for py 
his fete/ pan seide iudas 
bei pat bifore & aftir tuelfy 
jeoder & ihe seide it was 
Osanna bigan to grede/ -self/ 
Goddes son blessed pou bey And bade him go fast § 
& blessed be pat cometh spedey 
of pe/ and his thoght fulfill 
be pharisens when bei dede/ 
hardey Euyl iudas ;eode 
pat be fole pus with ihu bitrayey 
ferde/ & of pe iewes tal 
And pat pei him cleped pay/ 
kingy Thirty penys 
of israel & dauid  of- moneyy 
springe/ ihe gan to his aposth 
Sone bei hem toke to reedy sey/ 
ihu for to bringe to deed/ Alle jee shal sclaundn 
And to be princes him gan bey 
wriey pis nyght for loue 
& seide he was worpi to 5 pe herde man slial smyten 
dye/ bey 
ffor if he longe pus forthe & pe shepe shal alle fle 
jeoder [fol. 77 a] But when i ryse i shal ; 
be fole he wolde with him seey 
lede/ fro deeth to lyue in ¢g 
On him to leue & him to lee/ 
folwer pan spake petir boldest 
& hem alle bringe out of alley 
sorwe/ 1080 pat shal me not bifalle 
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ffor powe alle sclaundirde 
bey 
pat shal neuer bifalle in 
me/ 
ihe seide with mylde 
cherey 
petir er pou shalt here/ 
pis night pe koe crower 
thrys pou shalt me forsake 
to knowe/ 
pat may he seide in no 
wise bey 
powe i shulde lord dye for 
pbe/ 
And pe apostles seide alle 
oney 
rather pei wolde with him 
to deeth gone/ 
pan toke iffa ouer Cedrony 
petir with him Iame & 
Tohn/ 
And to his fadir pise 
wordes seidey 
& him in orison he leidey 
ffadir if it pi wille bey 
turne pis passion fro me/ 
Not for pan at my de- 
siryngy 
but as pou wolt on al 
thing/ 
When ihe had seide his 
bedey 
Ageyn he jeode to be 
stede/ 
per petir was Iame & 
Tohny 
& fonde hem on _ slepe 
ichone/ 
ffortraueiled pei were & 
fer agoney 
& perfor pei slepe on-one/ 
pe while ihu was in pis 
dedey 
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man for be to sofir deed/ 

pe suette on his face 
stodey 

as it were dropes of blode/ 

Thrise ihe made his pre- 
ierey 

and euer pei on slepe 
werey 

be thirde tyme he bad hem 
wakey 

for nygh pei were pat 
wolde him take/ 

Wakith & beeth in prei- 
erey 

he pat wil me bitraye is 
nye here/ 

Me bitraye wil he not 
wonder 

in to synful mannes honde/ 

While ihe pis worde 
forthe broghty 

in pat stede iudas him 
sought/ 

With fel iewes him bi- 
hyndey 

for wele he wist him bere 
fynde/ 

pan come iudas with fikil 
cherey 

& ihw kissed on pis man- 
ere/ 

Heil maistir iudas him 
seidey 

& honde on him be iewes 
leide/ 

Iudas hem gaf to tokyn 
pisy 

wham i kisse he it is/ 

Holdith him €& ledith 
stiller 

& doeth with him al joure 
wille/ 
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When he him kissed on pis 
manerey 

ihe him seide with mylde 
chere/ 

Iudas wherto is pi com- 
yngy [fol. 77 b] 

goddes son to bitraye with 
kissing/ 

pan seide ihe to pe deuyles 
lymesy 

bat were comen him to 
nym/ 

With suerdes & staues zee 
cum to mey 

in to take as i a theef be/ 

While i was ban goure 
ferey 

in be temple pe fole to 
lere/ 

Iche day. none i fonder 

pat on me pan leide honde/ 

And to pe prince of pe 
lawe him leddey 

& alle his disciples fro 
him fledde/ 

But petir folwed som- 
what nyghy 

& as he durst him hielde 
awey/ 

And in amonge pe fole he 
jeoder 

of be iewes to se be dede/ 

pan gan ber a woman 
goney 

& to petir seide on-one/ 

pou art of his companyey 


nay i am not petir gan 


crie/ 

A-nopir him seide pat he 
was seney 

go with iflu of Nazarene/ 
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And of his disciple: 










0 





bey 

for he was a man of <q) 
ilee/ 

Nay seide him petir sono- 

i haue noght with him ; 
done/ 


Sone peraftir come 

and to petir seide also/ 

Petir swore & seide ; 

i note what pat mat is 

Nor i no thing him knowe- 

& pan bigan pe ko 
crowe/ 

pan gan ihe petir 
holder 

& petirs hert bigan 
colde/ 

ffor sore to his hert 
leider 

pat ihe bifore to 
seide/ 

And out he zeode wepyng 
sorey 

and in come he no more’ 

pan bigan pei ilu to 
wriey 

to be prince and on him 
lye/ 

And of him seide many 
thingesy 

but none pei myght t 
sothe bringe/ 

And pe prince him made 


his askyngy 

of his disciples & of his 
teching/ 

Ihe bifor pe prince stode? 

and pus ansuerde with 
mylde mode/ 
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Openly {1 am wont to 
techey 

pe fole in pe temple & 
preche/ 

What is pine asking to 
mey 

aske hem pat bere were 
wont to be/ 

Wele pei wote & can teller 

what i was wont to spelle/ 

pan cam one fote hotey 

pat pere stode & 
smote/ 

A buffet he him gaf & to 
him seidey 

shaltou so pe prince vp- 
breide/ 

ffaire ihe to him seidey 

pat him smote & honde 
on leide/ 

If i spake euyl or wikked- 
nesy 

of pe euyl 
nesse/ 

If i wele seide i haue no 
witer 

wherfore shaltou me pan 
smyte/ 

pan him sent pe prince 
annasy 

to pe bisshop Caiphas/ 

ffast bounde him to demey 

& 80 pe false iewes queme/ 

When pei to Caiphas him 
broghty 

on him to lye pei hem 
bithoght/ 

And when pei so on him 
lyey 

pat he were worpi to dye/ 

Vp ros tuoo & gan him 
vpbreidey 


iht 


berith wit- 
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he pis pat here stondith 
seide/ 

bis temple i destroye mayy 

& make it al newe be 
thirde day/ 

When Caiphas on 
saweyr 

pat was bisshop in be lawe/ 

po lesinges on him wele 
he harder 

& to ihu pus ansuerde/ 

Herestou not in hou many 
dedesy 

pise men bewrie be pat pe 
lede/ 

But pan ihe stille stodey 

& no worde spake euyl ne 
goed/ 

When Caiphas myght in 
no wisey 

of ihu ecrist do sacrifice/ 

Bi god he seide i coniure 
per 

sey us if pou crist be/ 

[fol. 78 a] 

I it am ihe him toldey 

and fro pis tyme shal be 
holde/ 

Goddes 
myghty 

doun of heuen is cloudes 
light/ 

ban him ros pe bisshop 
blyuey 

& his 
Ryue/ 

And to be fole seide what 
haue nedey 

witnesse ageyn him to 
lede/ 

bis same yee here what 
goure reedy 


— 
ihu 


son in myche 


cloths bigan to 
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alle bei ansuerd he is wor- 

pi be deed/ 
pan sette bei ihu hem 
amyddery 

& with a clothe his eyen 
hidde/ 

And in his face pei gan 
spetey 

& his heed aboute bete/ 

And bad him rede as he a 
fole werey 

who him smote vndir pe 
eere/ 

As sone as be day bigan 
to dawey 

alle be princes of pe lawe/ 

Pharisen scribe & iewey 

alle bei come to deme ihu/ 

To pilat pei ladde ihu 
boundey 

we haue pei seide bis man 
founde/ 

Turnyng be fole aftir his 
dedey 

& thorou-out pe londe for- 
bede/ 

To Cesar gyf any thingy 

& seith pat he is bore crist 
& king/ 

Pilat him ledde to his 
mote halley 

and him asked biforne 
hem alle/ 

be first tyme of pis o 
thingy 

if he were iewes king/ 

Ihe seide to Pilat on-oney 

as in be gospel seith seint 
Tohn/ 

Wheber seistou pat of per 

or pei it seide to be of me/ 

Pilat ansuerde to ihuy 
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wheber pou wene pat j be 
a iewe/ 

pi fole be haue bitake ¢ 
mey 

what hastou done hem | 
toke pbe/ 

pan seide ife my 
richer 

to bis worlde is no thing 
lyche/ 

If i king were in pis |} 

my disciples wolde for m 
stryue/ 

ffor me fight & 
stondey 

pat i were not taken 
iewes honde/ 

When iudas hem sa 
ihu pus ledey 

& be iewes deme hin 
deed/ 

be penys wherfore hi 
solder 

bifor pe iewes he brog 
& tolde/ 

And seide i haue synn 
in Pamy 

i haue bitraied pe right 
wis man/ 

pere wolde iudas no leng 
bey 

but jeode & hange 
self on a tree/ 

And pere his wom! 
brake a tuooy 

pat alle his guttys gan 
out go/ 

More synned iudas of pis 
dedey 

as we of seint Ierom rede 

pan he did pat ilke while: 

pat he wold ihu bigyle 
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Iudas what was pi wikked 
willey 

in wan-hope 
spille/ 

pat pou noldest merci 
caller 

him pat wil merci haue of 
alle/ 

Wele we rede 
writeny 

& for soth 
witen/ 

pat ber is no man in so 
greet synney 

but pat he may merci of 
ih wynne/ 

If he wil his synne letey 

& pat he hath mys-done 
ageyn him bete/ 

ffor more is his merci Pan 
oure mys-dedey 

as seith pe holi man seint 
Bede/ 

Seint Petir oure lord for- 
sokey 

three tymes 
boke/ 

Marie Maudeleyn had hir 
withinney 

alle be 
synnes/ 

Dauid pe king did greet 
folie 

for he slough his knyght 
Vrye/ 

ffor his wyf bat he him 
bynamy 

while bat he was liuyng 
man/ 

Of obir ynowe yee redey 

pat did greet synne in 
worde and dede/ 


bi-self to 


& fynde 


wele we it 


as seith pe 


seuen deedly 
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And thorou penaunce pei 
had spacey 

merci to wynne of god & 
grace/ 

But pine hert was 80 
driey {fol. 78 b] 

pat pou ne mightest merci 
crie/ 

Of god pi lord for pi mys- 
-dedey 

perfor helle is bi mede/ 

So is of be fulfilled in 
dedey 

pat we in be sauter rede/ 

pe iewes stode ihu to 
wriey 

bifor pilat on him to lye/ 

And seide fro galileey 

to ierusalem al be cun- 
tree/ 

Aboute he goeth & pe fole 
drawesy 

with 
lawes/ 

When pilat harde of gal- 
ileey 

pat herode 
poustee/ 

To herode he 
soney 

to wite what were of him 
to done/ 

ffor of herode ban spronge 
wider 

pat he was in ierusalem 
pat ilke tyde/ 

And in his hert had greet 
longyngy 

of if to here som token- 
ynge/ 


his lore fro oure 


in his 


had 


ihu 


sent 
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And pan bigan his hert 
lighty 

when he of ihu had pe 
sight/ 

To herode pe iewes feller 

and thinges bigan him to 
telle/ 

Of thu & of his lore 

as pei raber had done bi- 

fore/ 


1325 * To Caiphas Pilat & 


1330 


1335 


anney 

and ifc no worde ansuerde 
panne/ 

When pe iewes had seide 
her willey 

& herode sawe ihu be 
stille/ 

And to him gyf none an- 
suery 

sone he him droof by 
bysmere/ 

And of him pan made his 
gamer 

as he a fole were & did 
him shame/ 

Vilanye & hethingy 

& did him chaunge his 
clopinge/ 

And to iewes him bi- 
kendey 

and ageyn to pilat sende/ 

When ihe was pilat 
bitaughty 

herode & pilat were 
saught/ 

And forgaf him wreeche & 
tener 


1340 pat longe bifore was hem 


bituene/ 
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When pei to pilat if 
broghty 

& him to deeth bringe 
thoght/ 

Pilat gan pe iewes callov 

and pus seide biforne hom 
alle/ 

bis man biforne me je 
wriey , 

as he were worbi to dye 

ffor with his worde & with 
his prechingy 

he wil al pe fole to him 
bringe/ 

But i in him fynde no 
thingey 

no more did herode }y 
kinge/ 

Of no thing pat see him 
wriey - 

wherfore pat he shulde 
dye/ 

perfore i wil aftir my 
willey 

him chastise & lat him go 
stille/ 

Custum it is thorou oure 
layY 

bat jee shul on pasche 
day/ 

Som prison jee prey of 
mey 

do vnbynde & lat free/ 

Wil zee lat pe iewes king’ 

& pei cried nay. for no 
thinge/ 

But to him bei seide al 

aney 
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pat he shulde graunt hem 
Baraban/ 

Theef he was as seith 
pe boke of seint Iohny 

& him delyuerde pilat on- 
-one/ 

pan wolde Pilat be iewes 
quemey 

& ilu crist bigan to deme/ 

And him bitaught in his 
mennes hondey 

pyne to do pat pei ne 
wonde/ 

And pe iewes redy werey 

& in stede of croun pat 
kynges bere/ 

Of sharpe thornes a croun 
plettey 

& ilu heed it sette/ 

And perto so fast it 
boundey 

pat iche thorne made his 
wounde/ 

Shamefully with him pei 
ferdey 

& in stede of kinges jerde/ 

A rede bei him gaf to bere 
on hondey 

as he were king of londe/ 

And bifor him on knees 
hem setter 

& on bis ovise pei 
grette/ 

Heil iewes king. & vndir 
pe eery 
him smote 
were/ 

To Pilat ban sent his wyfy 
for ihu to saue his lyf/ 
And him noght to haue in 
willey [fol. 79 a.] 
pat rightwise man so to 

spille/ 


him 


pat aboute 
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pan did Pilat pe 
calley 

& thu broght bifor hem 
alle/ 

And hem seide lo here pe 
many 

pat zee alle it wite bi ban/ 

pat i in him no thing seer 

wherfore he shulde nou 
deed be/ 

When pe iewes ihu syey 

alle pei bad he shulde dye/ 

And to pilat alle cried oney 

him to do on rode on-one/ 

And pilat bad pei shulde 
him takey 

for i fynde in him no 
sake/ 

And of him doeth nou ius- 
tisey 

and doeth him on rode on 
goure wise/ 

be iewes ansuerde & seide 


iewes 


nay’ 

for pat lawe we haue in 
oure lay/ 

And thorou pat lawe he 
shal deed bey 

& pat bihoueth to be porou 
pe/ 

ffor he doeth ageyn oure 
woney 

and seith pat he is goddes 
sone/ 

And we no man shulde do 
to deedy 

pan was 
drede/ 

And pan bad pilat ihu sey 
nouy 

Of what londe artou/ 

To his demaunde ihc was 
stiller 


pilat in more 
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and pat liked pilat ille/ 
And seide spekestou not 
to mey 
wotestou not i haue pous- 
tee/ 
pe to do on rode & lete 
free/ 
ile him seide no might of 
me/ 
Hast pou. but if it were 
gyuen per 
of man pat hath more 
poustee/ 
pan Cesar gode pat al shal 
dight/ 
perfore he pat bitaught 
mey 
in pi bandoun & pi pous- 
tee/ 
Haue more synne & eke 
blamey 
pan pou pat doest me al 
pis shame/ 
perfor pilat bifel in willey 
iu bileef and lete stille/ 
And pe theuys with greet 
enviey 
to pilat bigan to crie/ 
If pou lat him scape soy 
Cesar loue pou shalt for- 
goe/ 
When Pilat sye pat he 
might with no reedy 
ihu delyuyr fro be deed/ 
Watir he toke in a bacyney 
and his hondes wesshe per- 
-inne/ 
And seide to alle pat 
aboute stodey 
gyltles i am of pis right- 
wise blode/ 
And pei ansuerde alley 
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his blode on vs & on oure 
ehildir falle/ 

ban demed pilat iT to pe 
deethy 

& forthe bad hem 
shulde him lede 

But first to a piler p 
him bondey 

aftir be maner of be londe 

And him bette while pej 
might dryer 

as pou man maist se noy 
with pine eye/ 

bere was fulfilled pe pr 
pheciey 

pat of him seide Isay: 

Mi face no thing 
wendey 

a-weye from hem pat me 
shende/ 

Lord god myn _ help 
nedey 

perfore i am not shent in 
dede/ 

Of betyng when pei wer 
sadey 

pei did as pilat hem bade 

And lede him forthe pei 
gan hyey 

to be mount of Caluarie 

To wikked men pat shuld 
him ledey 

him to pyne & do to deed 

Opon his shouldir pat ran 
on blodey 

pei made him bere his 
owne rode/ 

To pe deeth as ihc seode: 

as vs alle bihoueth nede 

Many wymen he sye him 
folwey 
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pat for him wepe & made 
sorwe/ 
Hem he bad stille bey 
and bileef ,;oure weping for 
me/ 
ffor joure-self zee ~mowe 
weper 
and for goure childir bat 
zee kepe/ 
ffor it shal come pe dayy 
pat men to gou sey may/ 
Blessed be wele and myldey 
[fol. 79 b] 
be wombe pat neuer was 
with childe/ 
pe bodi bat nadde be-geety 
and no mylke gaf hir 
teete/ 
When be to pe stede 
him broghty 
bere pei on rode him hange 
thoght/ 
bei bigan first to bore pe 
treey 
pere inc shulde nailed be/ 
Isaye seith pei toke her 
sorwey 
& bare her pynnes vs to 
borwe/ 
In Ieremye also we fyndey 
pat bus of him makith 
mynde/ 
I am ledde opon bat wiser 
as a meke lombe to sac- 
rifice/ 
When pei had nailed be 
one hondey 
to pe tobir a rope bei 
bonde/ 
ffor pei myght not a-nobir 
taker 


1485 nor bei wolde none obir 





make/ 
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But so his lymes drawey 

pat his bones were sene al 
rawe/ 

Suete iff pat was vnlawer 

pi bodi so to be drawe/ 

Mi soule & my thought pou 
righty 

here on to thenke day & 
nyght/ 

When pe rode was sette on 
hiey 

tuoo theues 
him nye/ 

ffor saye ban of him tolde-: 

with wikke men men shal 
him biholde/ 

pan made ihe his prei- 


pei 


hange1 


ere 
for alle pat aboute him 
were/ 


And aboute him pere stodey 

him to pyne and hange on 
rode/ 

ffadir forgyf hem for wele 
pou mighty 

for what bei do bei wote 
no-wight/ 

Alle goddes 
oure techingey 

perfore we shal with goed 
likyng/ 

Hem forgyf & for hem 
preiey 

pat vs mys-doeth or mys- 
sey/ 

While ihe pus hanged on 
be rodey 

pe wikke men pat aboute 
stode/ 

Seornyng him 
shamey 

& of him made al her 
game/ 


werkes ben 


did & 
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1510 And shoke her hedes & in Pi kyngdom when dou 

lough & pleiedy shalt be/ 

& bituene hem pe princes Ihe seide with myla 
seide/ cherey : 

Opir to hele he hath to-day pou shalt be yy, 
broghty fere/ 

and him-self he may help In paradys i sey it per 
noght/ 1535 in rest pere to be with 

Lat him light doun pat me/ 
we may seey In pis theef se we mayy 


1515 and we wil bat he king be/ 


three thinges at his end. 
Of be theues spake pe 


yng day/ 
toner pat in him were on pe rode 
& ih mys-seide on-one/ treey 


With foule wordes wikke feith hope and charit 


& keney - ‘ : 
1540 ffeith™ he had n bat 
& to him seide lat nou be a a - a s 
ing: 
sene/ 


when he on rode god knewe 


1520 Of israel if pou king bey for kinge/ 


light doun & delyuyr us 


and de/ Hope ™ in him men myght 
be tobir liked ise wordes wd 
illey when he preied god: lord 


& him gan blame & bad be saxcuP glared . 
stille/ Charite when he his 
Whepir pou he seide ne felawer 
dredey 1545 vndirnom of wikked sawe 
1525 and for pi gylt art done And him bad god to dredev 
to deed/ and him preie for his mys- 
ffor oure deed jas with -dede/ 
dome & lawey perfore i trowe he be 
we haue deserued to be goddes leefy [fol. 80a] 
slawe/ seint austyn him clepith 
Of euyl may him no man pe blessed theef/ 
wryer 1550 pe sonne left his lighty 
wherfore he shulde on rode & pe day hore as it were 
dye/ myd-night/ 
1530 pan bad he ihu lord thenk Ouer al pe londe was 
on mer derknesse/ 






™ws., fides in margin. 
"ws., spes in margin. 
"yws., caritas in margin. 
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fro mydday to none with In-to pi hondes fadir I 
greet distresse/ bikenney 
Of none when pe tyme my soule nou i wende 
was nyghy henne/ 
1555 ihe bigan to crie on high/ But of be knightes a spere 
To his fadir & made his fetter 
money and to his side fast it 
pat he him had left al-one/ sette/ 
Al-one in mannes kyndey 1580 And his hert thorou-out 
none ne myght men pan stongey 
fynde/ pat pe blode thorou-out 
1560 pat stedfastly in trouthe wronge/ 
stodey So pat be prophet it shulde 
but be theef pat hange on bey 
rode/ in wham pei stonge he 
And pe maide in wham he shulde se/ 
toke man-heedy When ihe deeth was 
she hielde up pe trouthe of nyghy 
his godheed/ 1585 pe deuyl sate on pe rode 
pan thirst ihe as seith be on high/ 
bokey And fonded if he myght 
1565 and one of pe knightes a wynney 
sponnge toke/ in him any filthe of synne/ 
And in vynegre it wetter pan shaltou pi self demey 
& to ihu mouthe it sette/ and in pi lyf fro synne 
ffor som per were pat gaf geeme/ 
be™ redey 1590 pat no gylt at bine endyng 
of pe iewes to hast his dayy 
deed/ pe deuyl in pe ne fynde 
1570 Vinegre pei him gaf & may/ 
galle to drinkey ffor wele pou maist wite 
so shulde pei no more bi panney 
swynke;s pat he wil spare no synful 
per to stonde al nyght to man/ 
wakey pe night when it bi- 
til be deeth him wolde gan to dawey 
take/ 1595 per was a goed man in pe 
pan sawe ihe pe deeth him lawe/ 
nyey Toseph of Aramathiey 
1575 & to his fadir cried on pat him bigan to Pilat 
hye/ hye/ 





“ms., de, deleted by dots. 
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Ihu doun to take er it comaunde pe graue ome 
were eueny stille/ 
: pat he shulde not on rode pat of hem ne cum noney 
fe bileuen/ bat with him were wont to 
: | 1600 Pilat graunted ioseph his gone/ 
q boney And stele pat bodi wity. 
| & bad gyf him pat bodi out dreder 
a sone/ 1625 & sey pat he is risen frp 
i And ioseph went with deed/ 
a gladde cherey And pilat hem graunteg 
& Nichodeme he toke to her askingey 
fere/ of pe bodi to haue lokyng’ 
When be bodi was done to As sone as it bigan to 
groundey nyghty 
1605 in clene clopes pei it ihu thorou his  owne 
wounde/ myght/ 
With oynement pei did 1t 1630 ffro deeth to lyue he arose 
smerey [fol. 80 b] 
pat no wormes shulde it and pe sepulere left clos 
dere/ On Esterne day at be 
And in pe graue it leide mornyngy 
on-oney when pe day  bigan 
pat was al newe made of springe/ 
stone/ pe maudeleyn pe suete 
1610 And sith pbere-opon bei mariey 
leide a liddey 1635 and opir in her companye 
ioseph & Nichodemus did/ Atte sepulere redy were: 
And with a greet stone pe and oynementz in her 
dore festy hondes bere/ 
& lete bat bodi stille rest/ pat bodi to smere as were 
When be iewes sawe be lawesy 
. nis bis dedey with riche myrre in three 
. 1615 to pilat on-one pei ,eode/ dawes/ 
J And seide we us vndir- 1640 As pei stode bere al-one: 
q stondey bituene hem pei made her 
! pat while pe traitour was mone/ 
: in oure londe/ Who shal us help pis stone 
i He seide he shulde on al were wenty 
4 wisey fro be dore of be monu- 
| pe thirde day fro deeth ment/ 
| ee up rise/ As pei lyft up her eye 


1620 perfore if it be pi willey 1645 pe stone lyft up pei sye/ 





























1650 


1655 


1660 


1665 


1670 








Boot. Ms. App. C 38 


And pei bigan to loke and 
pryey 

& sye pere no thing but 
clopes ly/ 

Wondir hem toke and were 
in doutey 

hou pat bodi was broght 
without/ 

But pe maries so in jeoder 

& fonde an aungel in white 
wede/ 

With steryn loke & sitte 
on pe stoner 

and to him seide on-one 

No thinge be jee in doute: 

wele i wote jee ben aboute/ 

Ihu to seke of Nazareney 

pat nailed hath on rode 
ben/ 

He is risen bat may jou 
lerey 

per pei him leide pe stede 
is here/ 

And goeth to his disciplesy 

and tellith he shal bey 

bifor 30u & hem in galilee/ 

pe maries on hert leider 

pat ihe biforne had seide/ 

be maudelyn 3eode on-oney 

and seide to petir & Iohn/ 

Out of pe sepulere my 
lord is nomy 

i note whidir he is bicom/ 

pan ran petir pan ran 
Tohny 

to be sepulcre on-one/ 

But no thing bere pei 
founder 

but pe clothes pat he was 
in wounde/ 

pe maudeleyne ageyn she 


jeoder 
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1680 


1685 


1690 


1695 
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with petir & Iohn to take 
hede/ 
If she might on any man- 
erey 
of ihu oght se or here/ 
She wepe with greet 
mournyngy 
of him to se som tokenyng/ 
As she and 
wronge hir hondey 
she sawe ihu biside hir 
stonde/ 
And she hir went & jeode 
nerey 
& wende it were 
dyner/ 
pan spake ihe with mylde 
cherey 
& asked hir on pis manere/ 
Woman whi wepestou so 
sorey 
for i haue my lord lore/ 
bat awey is hennes bore./ 
If pat zee him bare she 
seidey 
telle me where zee 
leide/ 
And i shal if it be pi willey 
him hennes take & bere 
stille/ 
Bi name ihe marie gan 
neueny 
& she him knewe bi be 
steuen/ 
And to his fete she fel 
doun soney 
as she was wont to done/ 
But ihe bad hir wonder 
him hir 


wepe 


a gar- 


him 


for to lay on 
honde/ 

But go to my disciples 
blyuey 
































































































































































































1700 


1705 


1710 


1715 


1720 
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GERTRUDE 


& telle hem pat i am on 
lyue/ 

And pis he seide to me: 

he wil zou se in galilee/ 

At euen pat pe disciples 
alle/ 

Were in o hous for pe 
iewes doutey 

but Thomas pan was with- 
out/ 

And amonge hem pei gun 
stryuey 

if pat ihe were risen to 
lyue/ 

Amyddes hem pei sawe him 
stondey 

& shewed hem his fete & 
honde/ 

Wondir pei had & greet 
carey 

a gost pei wende had 
stonde pare/ 

But pees he seide amonge 
jou bey 

i it am pat gee nou see/ 

And pat gee see vndir- 
stondey 

gropeth my feete & myn 
honde/ 

When pei were sikir of pis 
dedey [fol. 8l a] 

awey pei lete sorwe and 
drede/ 

And ioie pei made with al 
her myghty 

of ihu pat pei had a sight/ 

Mo tokenynges he shewed 
hem gity 

for as sothfast man with 
hem he ete/ 

And might hem gaf alle to 

prechey 





1730 


1735 


1740 
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Bopi. MS. App. C238 


goddes worde pe fole t, 
teche/ 
As sone as he was agone: 
Thomas of Inde come jy 
on-one/ 
And pei him asked whey, 
hastou beny 
for we haue our 
seen/ 
Nay but i his woundes 
fonder 
and in his syde do myn 
honde/ 
I leeve in no wiser 
pat he myght fro deect) 
arise/ 
pe nyent day was eft 
bifalley 
pat Thomas and pe dis. 
ciples alle/ 
Iha pei sawe hem stond 
amyddey 
and to Thomas pus sey & 
bidde/ 
bi fyngyr Thomas put nou 
herey 
and on pat wise may pou 
lere/ 
In honde and fote where 
pe nayles stodey 
when i hange opon be 
rode/ 
In-to my side pine honde 
pou rechey 
& of my wounde haue 
knouleche/ 
pat i for be sofirde sore: 
and in mysbileue be pou 
no more/ 
Thomas ansuerde with 
drery cherey 
my lord my god pou art 
nou here/- 





1745 


1760 


1765 








"Ms., nota in margin. 
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Ihe him seide for pou me 
syey 

Thomas with pi flesshely 
eye/ 

pou it leuest wele forpiy 

but pei be blessed and sely/ 


pat of me sawe right 
noghty 
& wele it leeuen with 


stedfast thoght/ 

With his disciples first he 
spake & eter 

and sith to pe mount of 
Olyuete/ 

Hem ladde & hem gaf his 
blessingey 

& stey up without duell- 
yng/ 

And alle pei stode loking 
on hyey 

tuo aungels hem stode nye/ 

And seide jee men of gali- 
lee 


stondyng what  biholde 
3ee/ 
Ihe pat is fro ;0u nomy 


opon pat wise he shal 
come/ 
Opon a day it was 
bifalley 
pat pise disciples alle/ 
In-to an hous were comen 
on-oney 
pere petir andreu & Iohn/ 
Philippus Iacob Thomas & 
Matheuy 
Simond Iude & barthel- 
meu/ 
And opir in her companyey 
in bedes were with be 
may marie/ 
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And pan with lot & with 
bedey 

in iudas pe traitours stede/ 

Apostle pei ches Mathi 
soney 

and of pe tuelf him made 
one/ 

pan out of heuen doun pei 
harder 

pat as a greet fyre com- 
yng ferde/ 

And sere tunges bere were 
seney 

as it fyre were hem bi- 
tuene/ 

pat amonge 
alighty 

be holi gost thorou goddes 
myght/ 

Of be holi gost pei were 
filled on-oney 

& alle maner langage spake 
ichone/ 

pe iewes seide hou may pis 
ber 

were not pise men of gali- 
lee/ 

But som hem droue to 
bysmery 

and seide bat pei dronken 
were/ 

pan stode petir up hem 
bitueney 

it is not brepir as yee 
wene/ 

pat pise men drunkun be 
mayY 

for it is but wndrun of 
be day/ 

Seint anselme seith 
weilaweyy ™ 


hem alle 
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Bopt. Ms. App. C38 Bop. MS. App. C 38 


what shal i do pat ilke 1810 in prison jee nolde com to 
day/ me/ 

On iche syde shal be my Naked gyf me no clopj 
sorwey ne 3ee me nolde to hoys 


and is no man bat me may bringe/ 

borwe/ ban shal pei ansuer with 
Mi synnes me shal on iche drery cherey 

half wriey as we in be gospel may 
as i be worpi for to dye/ lere/ 

On pe topir half shal hem Lord when sye we bey 
shewey [fol. 81 b] seke or in prison be/ 
my goed dedes none or Hungur haue thirst or 

fewe/ nedey 
Vndir me helle so™ foule & we pe warned 
& lothey fede/ 
aboue me my domes-man Naked or in any sorwey 
so goeth; and we pe warned har. 
Myn inwitte with-inne me borwe/ 
mys-likyngy pan shal ansuer pe right 
without pe world al bren- iusticey 
nyng/ & shal sey to hem on pis 
pe™ rightwise shal vn- wise/ ; 
neeth borwed bey bat jee did not to « 
pe synful man whidir may a 
he flee/ of be leest zee did not for 


Abyde him bihoueth on al me/ 
wleev pan shal here he pat drery 


til pat he here pe hie spechey 
iustise/ when god of hem shal take 


Of pe domes-man shul pei wreeche/ 
herey zee cursed gostes hennys 

to hem sey on bis manere/ zee wendey 

Hungur i had thirst & in-to pe fyre pat hath 
nedey none ende/ 

ee gaf me no drynke ne In-to be pyne fro me & 
wolde fede/ myny 

Seke i was jee nolde me 1830 pere to be in sorwe and 
sey pyne/ 


“@ms., so repeated, deleted by dots. 
*muis., viv saluabitur iustus in margin. 
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Of pe deuyl to take joure pat pou hast -forgylted 
medey thorou synne/ 
aftir pat zee haue wroght To pe fadir he is oure 
in dede/ forespeche/ 
Beeth Pere none bat may flor Powe he be wroeth 
fleey foundey 
but be deuyles shul redy 1855 us to chastise & amende a 
be/ stounde/ 
1835 Hem to bere drugge and He shal ageyn wende eft- 
drawer -soney 
to helle pyne with dome & to his seruauntz & graunt 
lawe/ her bone/ 
ffor sikir per nys king nor ffor he us to pe lyf broghty 
erley when he us on be rode 
baroun knyght squyer ne boght/ 
cherle/ 1860 With his blode he gaf us 
Olde ne j3onge pore ne grace 
richer in his kyndom to se his 
1840 pat may ban god biswiche/ face/ 
Nor bisshop preest ne clerk On him to loke him to seer 
noney in ioie & blisse with him 
but pat shal dome take to be/ 
aftir one/ Of pat blisse may no man 
Alle pat out of pis worlde teller 
wendey 1865 hou miche it is ne no man 
in deedly synne at her spelle/ 
ende/ Ne hert thenk nor eye seer 
1845 Mi suete frendes take here nor eere here whitche it 
goed hedey shal be/ 
hou marie pat maide bere is plentee without 
suete/ nedey 
Hir brest she vndoeth hir sikirnesse without drede/ 
son to quemey 1870 Ydil™ to do is bere no 
fro helle pyne pat man to myghty 
zeme/ pere is day without 
Thenke also opon pe nyght/ * 
stoundesy Without sorwe without 
1850 pat ihe for pe  sofirde carey 
woundes/ al bat is goed. men shal 
And is aboute pi pees to haue pare/ 
wynney To pat blisse ihe us bringer 
“7 Yuil. *Ms., inyght, i deleted by dot. 
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Bop. ms. App. C 38 







Bop. MS. App, ( 38 











1875 pat to be fadir made his pat o god is and euer gh.) 
offrynge/ bey [fol. 82 a) 
Of his suete flesshe and fadir & son & be holi gos 
blodey in trinite. Amen, 

on be rode tree for oure 


gode/ 


a eae 4 ret et ne 





VII. 


1-14. Anselm, Meditation m1. 

72. The ascription to Isidore appears to be incorrect. (Cf, \y. 
gustine, Commentary on Ps. cli? “[Cervus] serpentes necat et post 
serpentium interemptionem majori- siti inardescit, peremptis se 
pentibus ad fontes acrius currit. Mor.—Serpentes vitia tua sunt: 
consume serpente iniquitatis, tunc amplius desiderabis fontem veri. 
tatis.” Augustine does not mention the renewal of youth, and do 
not quote Isaiah. The author of De Bestiis et Aliis Rebus (probably 
Hugo de Folieto) Bk. 1, ch. xIv, has the account of the loss ei 
horns and hair, with a different moralization. According to th 
Mid. Eng. Bestiary * vv. 307-328, the hart draws out the snake from 
the stone, swallows it, and drinks water as a cure for the venom: 
he afterwards casts his horns and renews his youth. The moraliza- 
tion identifies the poison with original sin and the horns of the 
hart with pride. In this case, the Mid. Eng. Bestiary offers on the 
whole a closer parallel than Augustine. 

103-126. Cf. Augustine, Commentary on Ps. lvii, 5, 65 “Sed 
gravat quasi pondus corii cuiusdam et quasi senecta veteris hominis. 
Audi Apostolum dicentem, Exuentes vos veterem hominem, et in- 
duentes novum ... Et quomodo exuo, inquis, veterem hominem? 
Imitare astutiam serpentis. Quid enim facit serpens, ut exuat se 
veterem tunicam? Coarctat se per foramen angustum ... ” In thie 
moralization, the narrow hole is the strait and narrow way of 
eternal life; the skin is our vetus tunica. The moralization in tl: 
poem at 119-126, based on 1 Cor. x, 4, is used by Augustine in his 
moralization of the story of the eagle. Comm. on Ps. cii In D 


NOTES 



























1Migne, Patr. Lat., 158, col. 724-5. 
2 Tbid., 36, col. 465-6. 
*Tbid., 177, col. 64. 
*An OB. Miscellany, EETS. xitx, pp. 1-25. 
5Migne, Patr. Lat. 36, col. 681-2. 

* Ibid., 37, col. 1324. 
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Bestiis, Bk. m1, ch. Limt* the moralization resembles that in our 

m. In the Mid. Eng. Bestiary, vv. 120-143, 165-215, the serpent 
first fasts, then creeps through the pierced stone, which is the path 
of penance, and then drinks his fill from a spring and spews out his 


venom. 

130. Philosophus libro de animalibus, i.e., Aristotle in Historia 
Animalium, Bk. XI, ch. 32. Aristotle, however, has only the state- 
ment that the eagle perishes because of its overgrown beak. For 
the whole passage, cf. Augustine, Commentary on Ps. cii.2 “ Dicitur 
agquila, cum senectute corporis pressa fuerit, immoderatione rostri 
crescentis cibum capere non posse... Praegravatur languore sen- 
ectutis et inopia comedendi languescit nimis ... Itaque modo 
quodam naturali in mensura reparandae quasi juventutis, aquila 
dicitur collidere et percutere ad petram ipsum—atque ita conterendo 
illud ad petram excutit, et caret prioris rostri onere, quo cibus 
impediebatur, Accedit ad cibum, et omnia reparantur; erit post 
senectutem tanquam juvenis aquila ...” Augustine’s moralization 
does not refer to evil speech; in this particular the Mid. Eng. Bestiary 
vv. 111-119 affords a closer parallel. Cf. also De Bestiis et Aliis 
Rebus, Bk. 1, ch. Lvt.° 

154. Gildre=childre; 357, schild=child. Cf. gildes (=childes) 
Gen. and Ex.” 2624. The consonant change seems analogous to that 
in the fem. pron. ge, ghe, sge in Gen. and Ez., ge in M. E. Best., for 
Midland sche; it will be noted that these forms occur in early East 
Midland texts. See Introd. 

187-220. Compare with this passage vv. 33-80 of the poem printed 
by Horstmann under the title of Geburt Jesu." The similarity of 
the passages indicates that they are translated from a common 
original. 

198. The source of the first rubric I have been unable to identify. 
—Martinus in sermone; cf. Martinus Legionensis, Sermon 1, In 


"Tbid., 177, col. 102. 

‘Jdid., 37, col. 1323. 

* Ibid., 177, col. 55. 

” The Middle English Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, EETS. vu, 
. 75. 
. “ Altenglische Legenden, ed. Horstmann, Paderborn, 1875, pp. 67- 
69. The introduction of 80 lines is prefixed to the Geburt Jesu in 
mss. Ashmole 43 and Egerton 1993, both of the early 14th century, 
and also stands as a separate poem in Laud Ms. 622, of the latter 
14th century (printed by Furnivail in Adam Davy, EETS. Lxrx, pp. 
93-96. ) 
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Adventu Domini” which contains an account of the prophecies anq 
symbols of the Advent found among the patriarchs and prophets. 
also Sermon 1,” “Hos vero prophetas et patriarchas Verissimos 
Domini praecones,’ etc. The exact words of the rubric do not occu; 
in the sermons; but the similarity of thought and phrase identities 
: the author. See Introd. 
7 269-280. For instances of this favorite medieval simile, o 
} Napier’s note on A M. E. Compassio Mariae, 1. 35.% 
282. Cf. Augustine, Sermon cxcv;* also Peter Comestor, Sermyy 
r 1, In Adventu Domini 11." 
296 ff. (V 162ff.) Horstmann” points out disarrangement jy 
the text of V at vv. 162, 246, and 275. D appears to preserve the 
best sequence, according to which vv. 275 ff. should follow v. 170, 
and not, as Horstmann suggests, v. 162. 
308. Biginge: probably a mistake of the scribe for biginning 
(ef. Latin inchoat, and a similar error in biginige 281); possibly, 
however, from A, 8. bigenge, worship, honor. Cf. English Metrica! 
Homilies,” p. 11, where the form is referred by the editor, probabl; 
incorrectly, to A. S. byegan, build. 
324. Al-swonge: so V; B, ydel gonge; Latin inanes=very hungry 
a Seandinavian loan-word from O. N. all-svangr, admodum jejunus.’ 
This appears to be the only occurrence of the word in this sense, 
although sirong is used in Promptorium Parvulorum to gloss graci- 
lis” Cf. Bjirkmann, Scandinavian Loan Words in M. EB.” p. 22). 
The word does not appear in the V. BE. D. 
434-439. Antra deserti, etc.; three hymns beginning with these 
words are listed by Chevalier.” 






%Migne, Patr. Lat, 208, .col. 9. 
3 Jbid., col. 72. 
History of the Holy Rood-Tree, etc., ed. Napier, EETS. cru, p. *1 
® Migne, Patr. Lat. 39, col. 2107. 

% Ibid., 198, col. 1726. 
% Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., ed. Horstmann, EETS. xceviu, 

p- 5, note on v. 162. 

#* Ed. Small, Edinburgh 1862, The passage runs, “ For it falls to 

a mighty king/ That messager word of him bring/ Ar he com til 

his biging/ Als sain Jon broht of Crist tithing.” 

* Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum Antiquae Linguae Septentrionalis, 

1860, 

» Promptorium Parvulorum, ed. Mayhew, EETS. ctr, pp. 189, 484. 

# Morsbach’s Studien fiir engl. Philol. vii. 

= Hymnologicum Repertorium, Louvain, 1892, 1, p. 74, nos. 1213- 
1215. 
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442. Oc: variant form of eac, eke. Cf. Introd. 

454-461. Ma.in historiarum glossa should refer to a gloss on the 
Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor (Magister); but I have been 
unable to find the passage in Migne’s edition of Comestor. For the 
tradition, however, cf. Ludolphus de Saxonia, De Vita Christi, Part 
1, ch. vil, B, quoting Chrysostom: “ Possibilius enim credebat vir- 
ginem sine viro posse concipere quam mariam posse peccare.” 

462-469, Cf, Ludolphus de Saxonia, op. cit., Part 1, ch. viii, A: 
“Ae (nolens eam traducere) in publicum, idest diuulgare & difa- 
mare ne scilicet tanquam adultera lapidaretur. Uel (nolens eam tra- 
ducere) in domum suam ad cohabitationem assiduam.” 

502-8. Peter Comestor, Hist. Schol. in Evang., ch. 1.% “Et acci- 
piens sponsam in uxorem, cum Virgine virgo permansit,” etc. 

655. Store: A. S. stor, incense. The word is found elsewhere only 
in a few Southern texts.” 

752-761. The story of Herod’s journey to Rome and destruction of 
the ships at Cilicia (Cisile 757) is found in Peter Comestor, Hist. 
Schol. in Evang. xi.* 

1271-4. For Jerome on Judas, ef. Peter Comestor, Hist. Schol. in 


Evang. elxii.™ 
1472-95, I have been unable to find a source for the statement that 
only one nail was used in the Crucifixion. For the account of the 


rope, ef. pseudo-Anselm, Dialogus de Passione Domini, ch. x.* The 
statement that the Jews had no nail for the second hand, and would 
not make one, perhaps furnishes a clue to the origin of the story, 
first found in the French Passion, of the smith who is asked by 
the Jews to forge three nails.” 

1585-1593. For the story of the devil on the cross, cf. Peter Co- 
mestor, Hist. Schol. in Evang., ch, cLxxu.” 

1789-1879. Cf. Anselm, Meditations 1, 0, UI." Details, however, 
are introduced from other sources; e. g., the inquisition of the souls 
1805-1824, the list of the condemned 1836-1844, the intercession of 
Mary 1845-1848, 

GertrupEe H, CampsBe t. 


* Ed. Lyons, 1530. * Migne, Patr. Lat., 198, col. 1539. 

*T7. e., Geburt Jesu, v. 749 (Alteng. Leg., ed. Horstmann, Pader- 
born, 1875, p. 96), Kentish Sermon on the Offering of the Magi 
(EETS, xix, pp. 26-29), Ayenbite (ed, EETS, xxim, p. 211), and 
Wm. of Shoreham (EETS, Lxxxvi, p. 120). 

* Migne, Patr. Lat., 198, col. 1543. 

772. ¢., col. 1625. % Thid., 159, col. 282-3. 

* See Miss Foster, Northern Passion, Introd., ed, cit., pp. 64-5. 

* Migne. Patr. Lat., 198, col. 1630. * Ibid., 158, col, 721-729. 







































XVIII.—THE ACADEMIC STUDY OF FRENCH 
CIVILIZATION 


If history is to giv us a tru picture of human life jy 

the past, it cannot limit itself to political events. The 
chief end of man never was to frame, uphold, and oyer- 
thro governments, stil les to wage war and sign treaties, 
These ar accidents or epiphenomena. Man’s primary 
concern is and was from the first his daily fight for exist- 
ence, the necessity of getting food and shelter, the desire 
of getting them with a minimum of painful exertion. Man 
does not merely adapt himself to his surroundings: 
attempts to alter his surroundings so as to suit himse 
Thus he creates new conditions from which new problems 
arise. Human society groes ever farther away from that 
brutish state of automatic adaptation which poets call the 
Erthly Paradise. From the erliest stone implement to the 
aeroplane, from the first concerted hunt to the elaborate 
insurance system of the German Empire, we see thie pro- 
gres of this warfare against nature. The result of these 
efforts is what we understand by civilization. 

But man does not liv by bred alone. He has other needs, 
no les real, altho les imperius. Sharpend in his lifelong 
struggle for existence, his intellect, his imagination, his 
soul, crave for satisfactions which science, philosophy, art, 
religion, endevor to provide. The sum of these nobler 
efforts is culture. 

The fruits of civilization and culture may not all be 
equally sweet; Rousseau may not be wholly wrong in his 
arrainment of what most men call progres; but no one 
wil dispute that man’s combat against brute nature and 
his wrestling with the secrets of the universe ar worthier 
of record than his wasteful strife with his fello-man. 
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No revolution, no conquest, wil ever compare in import- 
ance with the discovery of fire, the invention of printing, 
or the revelation of Jesus. In our own times, the battle of 
Sedan was undoutedly a most dramatic event; yet its con- 
sequences—the doom of one empire, the rise of another— 
wer trifling, even for France and Germany, compared with 
those of the introduction of railroads. Thus political his- 
tory tels at best but a small part of the truth: and even 
that part which lies within its own narro field it cannot 
study thoroly without including civilization and culture. 
For it is a delusion to consider political events as forming 
an autonomus series. Any of them may be linkt imme- 
diately and apparently to another of the same order; but 
the deeper cause wil generally be found in economic or 
cultural conditions. Human activities form a whole 
which cannot be safely divided into artificial sections. 
Tru history must be synthetic, or, to use a term of which 
modern French writers are inordinately fond, it must be 
“integral.” It is this all-inclusiv study that the Germans 
call Kulturgeschichte and we History of Civilization. 
Unfortunately the conception of such a universal science 
is self-destructiv. No scolar, even at the end of a long 
career, wud be qualified to write “integral” history. 
Thus the work of the specialist, incomplete and even mis- 
leading tho it may be, remains the indispensable basis of 
any synthesis. For the historian of civilization, original 
reserch into every part of the field, and exhaustiv treat- 
ment of the whole, ar out of the question. Yet his réle 
is not simply that of a compiler. A mere juxtaposition 
of unrelated monographs wud serv no purpose. What 
we need is a synthesis of their results. The field of the 
historian of civilization is not politics, art, literature, reli- 
gion, science, industry, in themselvs, but the study of their 
interaction. It includes only so much of each as wil facili- 
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tate the comprehension of the rest. It provides the eo. 
mon background on which scientist, artist, statesman. 
trader, warrior, and prophet stand boldly out. 

In a sense, all special histories ar but the auxiliaries o; 
the history of culture, which codrdinates them all, and thy) 
their combination goes beyond any of them; this is ¢hp 
lofty point of view of the “ philosophers of history,” fy, 
Vico aud Herder to H. S. Chamberlain. In another gens, 
the history of culture and civilization is but the exchang, 
counter, the clearing-house of all special studies, and 4s 
such, a useful but subordinate instrument of vey); 
science. In this case, the laws of progres, the mysteries 
of ethnic and national psychology, all theories as to +), 
destinies of mankind, if tucht upon at all, ar used wit 
the utmost caution, as mere working hypotheses for t), 
convenient grouping of facts. This modest point of view 
in our opinion, is the more suitable for university teaching. 
A course on the history of French civilization may ha 
its philosophy: what human production has not /—but its 
purpose is not to establish theories: it is to giv as comp|et 
an idea of French history as its compas wil permit. 

“There is a Chinese civilization, but there is no suc! 
thing as a French or a German civilization—for that rea- 
son their history cannot be written.” Thus H. 8. Cham 
berlain, in his Youwndations of the XIXth Century.’ We 
agree for once with the uncompromising apostle of racia! 
exclusivness in general and of Teutonism in particular. 
For centuries, national differences hav been so trivial, and 
the unity of European culture so evident, that any scien- 
tific history of civilization must disregard political an‘ 
linguistic frontiers almost entirely. Yet the convenient 
title: History of French Civilization is not unjustifiable. 


* London, 1911, 1, p. 232, 
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It might mean History of Civilization in France: the 
description of the local effects of world-wide, at least of 
European, causes. It might mean: Contribution of 
France to the common civilization of Europe—a singu- 
larly difficult, dangerus, but fascinating subject, which ob- 
viusly supposes a complete mastery of the first. lor prac- 
tieal reasons, a middle course shud be elected. When. 
writing for men who belong to the same cultural group 
as the French, there is no need of emphasizing those points 
of similitude which might be of interest to the Martians, 
or even to the Chinese. Whilst tru history of civilization 
shud deal only with collectiv movements, and neglect acci 
dental and personal variations, local history must insist on 
the disturbing factors which explain the different rate of 
progres on either side of a given frontier. For instance, 
science and industry hav revolutionized the modern world, 


vet little space need be devoted to this tremendus change, 


which is in no way specifically French. The growth of 
democracy is also a world-wide phenomenon: but as its 
manifestations wer not simultaneus and similar in all 
the cuntries it affected, it is entitled to more detaild treat- 
ment. ‘The evolution of literature from some form of 
classicism, thru a period of romanticism, to the realism 
of yesterday, is European in its sweep; so was the four- 
cornerd and ever-shifting fight between rationalism, sci- 
ence, theology, and religion. But, in these last two cases, 
the barrier of language, the potency of literary and eecle- 
siastical traditions wer such that the same movements wer 
variusly colord in one ecuntry and in another. Die Auf- 
kliérung, the enlightenment and “les lumiéres” of the 
xviith century ar subtly different. Thus the history 
of civilization referd to a particular nation has a system 
of perspectiv all its own, in which essentials may often be 
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taken for granted, whilst minor deviations from the 
mon type ar strongly emphasized. 

A course of study such as we ar outlining is ment to he 
first of all, a complement to all Histories of French Liters 
ture. Even in its most tecnical aspects, literature cay. 
not be divorced from civilization. The formal caracter of 

French classical tragedy is in harmony with the tremendys 
wigs and majestic colonnades of the period. The Romap- 
_ tie reform in French versification implied a whole reyo- 
lution in French society. If we ar interested not merely 
in the instrument of literature, but in its message and the 
sources of its inspiration, we cannot possibly limit ourselys 
to purely literary facts and documents. Authors ar first 


com- 





OS So 


of all human beings; they ar influenced by the whole life 
/ of their community, and influence it in their turn. In 


every book, the culture of the public it was ment for js 
unconsciusly or not taken for granted, and that whether 
the writer share or combat the prejudices of his contempo- 
raries. Every literary work is a dialog between author 
and public, which we cannot understand if we ignore th 
“ tacit interlocutor.” 

It wud be sheer waste of time further to demonstrate 
such a truism. A few words of warning may be more ap- 
propriate. In their enthusiasm for Kulturgeschichte as 
the basis of literary history, some modern scolars wud fain 
revive Taine’s extravagant claims for the theory of “ race, 
environment, and time.” * Perhaps it is not idle to reas- 
sert the old-fashiond truths that man is man all the world 
over and in all ages; that, in the present state of science, 
the individual differences we ar most interested in ar not 


*This is exprest with great verve and some exaggeration in 
Victor Hugo’s Réponse a un Acte d’Accusation. 

* Preface to History of English Literature; Lafontaine and his 
Fables. 
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accounted for. La Fontaine, born in Champagne, “ bears 
fables as an apple-tree bears apples ” ; Racine, born within 
fifteen miles and in the same decade, wrote tragedies; 
and no other nativ of Champagne has rivald them yet in 
either field. Much of our modern dout and despair may 
be explaind by historical causes: but in the xrxth cen- 
tury, we find faith side by side with dout, and the great 
pessimist Leconte de Lisle is but the echo of Job and the 
Preacher. Social conditions under Louis XIV “ explain” 
Pradon as wel as Racine. They fail to explain why 
Racine is not Pradon. When textual criticism has pre- 
pared the ground, when history has “‘ restored the atmos- 
phere,” as the phrase goes, in which a masterpiece was 
composed, when reserch has done its best—then almost 
everything is explaind except what is really worth while, 
and the actual task of the student of literature begins. 
Historical knowledge removes artificial causes of misap- 
prehension: it contributes next to nothing to the positiv 
appreciation of a work of genius. It defines the literary 
problem: it does not solv it. The one key to literary 
tresures is not erudition but sympathy. 

If social history, within certain limits, lends valuable 
assistance to the study of literature, literature in its turn, 
as the most comprehensiv manifestation of culture, is not 
without influence on social history. It provides a welth 
of captivating documents. Novels and plays claim to be 
the mirror of contemporary life; letters and memoirs giv 
1s acces to the inmost thoughts and feelings of brilliant 
men and women, traind in the arts of observation and 
expression. In addition to this documentary valu, litera- 
ture often plays a more activ réle. Some books and some 
authors hav helpt to shape the history of a nation. Cha- 
teaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme was an event in the 
world of politics and religion as wel as in that of pure 
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letters. The Napoleonic poems of Béranger and Vjeio, 
Hugo fosterd the imperial legend and thus wer partly 
responsible for the creation of the second Empire. Sy¢) 
immediate response to literary stimulus is particulay) 
tru of France, and of France in the x1xth century. \ay 
wer the writers of note who posed as prophets and gs 
leaders of men, from Chateaubriand to Zola. Micheler's 
and Quinet’s courses at the Collége de France wer battle. 
in the great democratic campain against “ clericalisy).” 
Lamartine said of the Revolution of 1848: * Voild qoy 
Histoire des Girondins qui passe! ”’; George Sand wros, 
bulletins for the provisional government: Victor Hyy 
considerd himself as the soul of the resistance against ¢| 
Coup d’Etat, and European history from the 2nd of |), 
cember 1851 became in his eyes a grand duel betwe 
himself and Napoleon Il. Sainte-Beuve’s later vears 
wer made feverish by political and religius strife. Eye, 
tenan, retiring scolar tho he was, was brutally dragd in: 
the very thick of the fray. Taine devoted the last tweu 
years of his life to an arrainment of the Revolution i) 
eleven volumes. Zola, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France. 
Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, came to be the spiritual 
and even the actual leaders of political, social, and religiis 
; factions. If “Social Forces in Literature” ar worth 
V studying,‘ so ar literary forces in social life. The inter 
action of these phenomena is evident. 
But here again caution is indispensable. Literature 
J reflects the life and the opinions of the classes who ar abl 
to expres themselvs and who care to do it. But the over 
whelming majority of any generation is dum, and almost 
as def as it is dum. It leavs no trace in literature: no 
genuin, unsophisticated pesant cud giv us a record of 





{ 


4 


*Prof. Kuno Francke’s Social Forces in. German Literature. 
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pesant life. It is practically unaffected by literature: all 
essentials of its existence—the daily task, the family, reli- 
vion—ar profoundly instinctiv and traditional, and hav 
hardly changed thruout the ages. Men educated in the 
artificial atmosphere of cities often fail to realize the in- 
yincible conservatism of the rural classes. It was only 
yesterday that it dawnd upon a village minister that Ger- 
man pesants had not yet been converted to Christianity. 
The fact is tru of continental Europe as a whole and of 
Great Britain in part: the old gods ar stil worshipt in the 
guise of saints, or feard as goblins and demons. This 
huge immovable mas seems to play a small part in na- 
tional history: vet it is the constant reservoir of forces 
without which the self-devouring upper classes cud not 
perpetuate themselvs. In national as wel as in individual 
psychology, the domain of the subconscius is by far the 
more extensiv. These conditions, we ar bound to ad, 
hav been changing with surprising rapidity within th 
last five or six decades. With “ universal” suffrage 
(1848), conscription, cheap transportation, telegraphs, 
compulsory education, and popular newspapers, the masses 
ar waking up to cultural life—a revolution of untold 
consequences. In France at least, and as late as 1848, 
literature, even in its widest sense, was written by a hand- 
ful of men and red by the chosen few. 

Furthermore, what is literature? If we cud include 
under that name every written word, the mas of these 
documents might giv us a tolerably tru picture, if not of 
the whole people, at least of certain classes: the upper 
middle class before the Revolution, an ever-groing pro- 
portion of the urban population, even the poorest, during 
the xrxth century, and, in our own times, no inconsider- 


* Paul Gerade, Meine Beobachtungen und Erlebnisse als Dorfpastor, 
1896. 
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able portion of the urbanized pesantry. But, in ever 


1\ 


cultivated nation, several thousand books or pamphlets a: 
publisht every year: who cud handle these tops of litera»: 
material‘ What survives as “ literature ’—one hook |, 
a thousand, and, if we take periodicals into account, 0), 
page in a million—is likely to represent, not an averas 
but an exception. Histories of French literature rightly 
devote pages to the noble philosophical poet Alfred 4 
Vigny. The serial stories in Le Constitutionnel or Jy 
Presse had thousands of readers to Vigny’s hundreds, |; 
literature is intellectually superior to the general leye), 
may also be morally inferior. Before drawing inferences 
from Les Fleurs du Mal, one shud remember that there 
never wer more than a handful of Frenchmen who enjoy) 
Baudelaire. The yello-back novels, a cosmopolitan poi- 
son put up in Parisian bottles, ar less typically Frenc) 
than the “ feuilletons” of Le Petit Parisien or Le Jeti! 
Journal, wherein vice is punisht and virtu rewarded as in 
any Sabbath-School book. Indeed, even the best kind of 
literature may be not so much a picture of society as a 
protest against it. If we shud attempt to study Franc 
under Louis-Philippe thru the works of Hugo, Dumas, 
George Sand, and the erlier novels of Balzac, we shud get 
a grotesquely distorted image of reality. Béranger, Dela- 
vigne, Paul de Kock, and Scribe, because of their literary 
mediocrity, wud be infinitly more significant. Finally, 
authors ar emphatically misrepresentativ men: all ar more 
or les exceptional, all more or les artificial. Even as 
documents on their own lives, their memoirs and letters 
must be taken cum grano; for general history, they ar 
worse than useles except in the hands of the most carefu! 
critic. As to the personal réle of writers in politica! 
and social life, it seldom was so great as they imagin(. 
Poets ar echoes rather than prophets. As leaders of 
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thought, they often found themselvs in the same plight as 

the Republican politician who ingenuusly confest: “ How 
eud I refuse to follo my troops, since I am their chief?” 
Lamartine and Hugo discoverd that all their glory did not 
weigh a straw against the name of Napoleon. Yet there 
is no dout that Victor Hugo, for instance, in clothing with 
eternal beauty the common aspirations of his contempo- 
raries, in preaching great ideals to the mas of his readers 
with such force and freshnes as to make the most hack- 
neyd theme seem new, was a factor in French culture. And 
what is preéminently tru of this the greatest and most 
popular of French poets is tru only in a lesser degree of 
many others. 

We hav conscientiusly playd the part of advocatus dia- 
boli, and sought to circumscribe as narroly as possible 
the field of reserch common to the students of literature, 
civilization, and culture. No cause is permanently servd 
by making extravagant claims for it. It is the bane of 
the history of culture that in too many cases there has been 
a great discrepancy between promis and performance. 
Disgusted alike by a surfeit of frivolus anecdotes or of 
unsupported generalizations, many serius-minded scolars 
hav been driven back to the most mecanical labors of 
textual criticism: all other work they brand as amateur- 
ish. If they wud remove the stigma, historians of civili- 
zation shud first of all imitate the modesty and conscien- 
tiusnes of their more specialized colleags. Then it may 
be realized that tru science is caracterized not by the na- 
ture of the material handled, but by the love of truth and 
a rigorusly objectiv method. 

The history of national civilization is of particular in- 
terest in our times. In the world of material activities, 
frontiers ar fast crumbling down and wil soon cease to 
exist; in the world of the spirit, national differences stil 
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seem exceedingly strong. One of the greatest proble 
of our century wil be to harmonize nations who can yo 
longer liv apart, and ar not yet redy to merge their separ. 
ate existence. The cosmopolitan wishes to emphasize w),,}. 
ever is broadly human at the expense of local traditions: 
the nationalist tries to save whatever can be saved of hic 
euntry’s historical individuality. Both, if they ar yu 
guided solely by abstract principles or by prejudices, s}))\| 
study in a disinterested spirit these vast entities, the y»- 
tions, to which they ascribe so much of our weal and wo. 
They wil find it an alluring but a difficult task. Noth. 
ing is so puzzling to the average Frenchman as the [ny 
lish turn of mind ; if the average Englishman is not equal! 
nonplust by foren peculiarities, it is because he calm) 
condemns or ignores whatever he fails to understand. The 
ideal student of alien civilizations shud be a tru cosin« 
politan, ripend by extensiv and varied experience. [/. 
shud avoid the attitude of the travelers who, long befor 
they landed at a treaty port, had always branded the Chi 
nese as “inscrutable”; such lazy agnosticism has 
place in real science. But even more dangerus wud be the 
example of the globe-trotter, who, in six weeks, after a 
dozen interviews, a presentation at Court and a slumming 
expedition, has inventoried the depths of a nation’s sou! 
Fach center of culture speaks a language of its own, whose 
subtle connotations ar not always found in the best dic 
tionaries. For instance, in French political parlance. 
“‘Progressivs” ar retrograde, “ Liberals” ar conserva 
tiv, “Conservativs ” ar revolutionary in aim an 
methods,® ‘“ Radicals” ar trimmers and _ time-servers, 
whilst one of the most reactionary administrations 0! 
recent years was heded by three “ Socialists.” Hence tli 


ms 


* Les Camelots du Roy. 
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need of interpreters, whose task is not purely mecanical, 
but requires a certain amount of imaginativ sympathy. 


Each nation shud send frendly spies to investigate the 
intellectual and spiritual secrets of its rivals; and ambas- 
zadors, even missionaries, to spred its own message abroad. 
This, we are proud to say, was fully realized by the three 
leading democracies, England, America, and France, when 
they sent forth such men as Lowell, Bryce, Prévost- 
Paradol, and Jusserand. But the influence of these am- 
bassadors of culture cannot be felt everywhere: in every 
scool, college, and university, the teacher of languages 
eud and shud be their modest and efficient assistant, the 
consular agent of ideal commerce. Whatever his nation- 
ality, he shud teach, not merely French and German, but 
France and Germany. The practical valu of linguistic 
study may hav been over-estimated, so far at least as En- 
glish-speaking cuntries ar concerned. But, if we consid- 
erd it as a key to foren thought, its cultural, humanistic 
valu cud be immensely enhanced. 

That French Civilization in particular deservs to be 
studied with thorones and sympathy is, fortunately, a 
point which I need not demonstrate. The splendid con- 
tributions of France to universal history ar universally 
acknowledged. French was the favorit vehicle of culture 
as erly as the xmith century, and in the middle of the 
xvilith it was spoken even by those kings who had hum- 
bled the pride of the French armies: the man whose gen- 
ius framed the destinies of modern Prussia, Frederick 
the Great, used French almost exclusivly. From the time 
when a mystic dove brought down from heven the Holy 
Chrism for the coronation of the first French king, to 
the time, thirteen centuries later, when the armies of 
Napoleon enterd every European capital, there has been 
a peculiar glamor about French history. Roland, Oliver, 
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and the other knights of Charlemagne, whose glories 
recorded in French rather than in German epics; th. 
first crusaders and the last; Saint Louis and Joan of Ay. 
the most ideal figures of the middle ages; Francis |. 
Henry of Navarre, Richelieu, Louis XIV, the Revolt; 
Napoleon—how familiar these names ar in every ¢ 


ar 


what a welth of gorgeus or tragic memories they bring 
in their train! On the greatness of France in the pa.) | 
need not insist. But it is the study of Modern Fray 
that I am pleading for. France is a living nation, 4( 
wishes to be judged les on her storied past than on her 
present achievments, efforts, and dreams. A cours 
French civilization shud be an introduction to the pro) 
lems of xxth century France, not an inventory of tresures 
heapd up in a museum. 

3ut is the France of today, wil the France of tomorro, 
a 4 be worth our while, in the same way as medieval or mon- 
tr 

4 


archical France? Has not France lost her long-unelial- 
lenged supremacy? In a sense, she has. Supremacy on 
the part of any one nation has invariably proved precarius, 
more or les illusory, and harmful in the end: let us be 
thankful that nations ar growing wiser, and ar gradually 
dropping that silly and offensiv talk about national 
supremacy. But if France is les aggressiv and les bhoast- 
ful than in the past; if she has been outdistanced in point 
of numbers and welth, this does not prevent her from re- 
taining her rank as one of the mightiest cultural forces 
AR in the modern world. It might wel be the teacher’s en- 
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7 devor to sho his audience how in science, industry, poli- 
if tics, art, literature, religion, France is stil a prodigius 
. , : 

i laboratory, where bold and possibly dangerus experiments 


ar carried on for the benefit of mankind. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago, for reasons which it 
is singularly interesting to analyze, a certain number of 
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Frenchmen raised the ery of decadence, which was soon 
taken up by some not over-frendly neighbors. Such fits 
of self-depreciation ar not rare among nations. England, 


Germany, even certain elements in our own United States, 
hav at times taken a very gloomy view of their own des- 
tiny. This tonic despair, in a political body that is sound 
at the core, is generally the prelude of renewd activity. 
No one believs at present that Frence is a decaying nation. 
Even in purely material affairs, France, with a colonial 
empire second only to that of Great Britain, with a total 
welth and a foren trade greater per capita than those of 
Germany, can hold her own against any rivals. 

There is no dout that the study of the German language, 
of German literature, and of German life and institutions 
has been given more attention in America than the study of 
the corresponding French subjects. Fortunately, the his- 
torical feud which divides France and Germany in Europe 
cannot be exported into this cuntry. Every thoughtful 
Frenchman can honestly repeat with Michelet and Victor 
Hugo “Germania Mater,” or with Renan: “ When we 
first penetrate into the majesty of German philosophic 
literature, we ar struck with awe and as tho we wer enter- 
ing a temple.” But our deep gratitude for the services of 
Germany shud not blind us to the different and no les 
valuable services of France. Before the recent invasion 
of our New England States by French Canadians, there 
wer barely half a million people in this immense cuntry of 
ours who cud claim French descent, however remote. The 
roll of famus Franco-Americans can not therefore be so 
extensiv as that of distinguisht German-Americans. Yet 
I hav been assured that in the percentage of prominent 
citizens, the Franco-American element comes first, ahed 
even of the justly appreciated Scotch-Irish. 
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Other nations hav given America more of their {es} 
and blood: none has given more of her soul. For the spe 
cial appeal that French civilization stil has for Americay; 
is based on intellectual kinship, whose bonds may je 
stronger than the community of blood and speech. The 
arms of Lafayette and Rochambeau wer but the symbols 
of a deeper fact: it was for the principles of the French 
political philosophers, grafted on the constitutional tradi- 
tions of old England, that America and France wer fight- 
ing in common; and trite as the expression “ 
lies” has become, the common ideal of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, which is struggling to assert itself in both, is 
nothing to be jeerd at. Most of the other great nations ar 
stil swathed in medievalism: theoretically at least, France 
and America ar free. It cannot be forgotten either that 
French art and American art ar really two branches of 
the same tree. For all these reasons, America is the only 
foren cuntry where a Frenchman, even a Parisian, feels 
absolutely at home, whilst, as we all know, “ good Ameri- 
cans, when they die, go to Paris.” 

It is therefore our contention that no undergraduate 
curriculum in French is complete without at least one 
course on the history of French Civilization: and that for 
graduate work, the three-fold division now adopted by 
French universities shud be recognized: linguistics, litera- 
ture, civilization. 


sister repub- 


ALBERT Léon GueérRarp. 





XIX.—THE ARRANGEMENT AND THE DATE OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


There are so many points at issue regarding Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,—the authenticity of the Quarto arrange 
ment, the question of their autobiographical interest, the 
date, the identity of W. H., of the Dark Lady, and of the 
Rival Poet,—there has been so much written on all these 
problems, and the solution of them is so wholly a matter 
of conjecture, that I shall be obliged for the most part 
merely to record my own convictions and refer to rather 
than repeat the sets of arguments which have led me to 
one opinion instead of to the contrary view; and even in 
presenting what I offer as my own contribution to the 
subject I must omit many if not most of the minor con- 
siderations which have influenced me. 

It has seemed to me from the start that the mere absence 
of direct evidence to the contrary has unduly influenced 
most writers on the Sonnets to accept as authoritative the 
Quarto arrangement. It is true that the first 125 son- 
nets and the “envoy ” may be read as a continuous series 
addressed to the “ beauteous and lovely youth.” Professor 
Dowden has read them so; and Mr. Wyndham and others 
have made only very mild reservations. But Professor 
Alden has more recently shown ! that the burden of proof 
rests not with those who would deny but with those who 
would assert that the order of the first series of the Son- 
nets is chronological, or is at all as the poet himself might 
have arranged it. 

Professor Alden seems to me completely to have proved 


*The Quarto Arrangement of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, in Anniver- 
sary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, 
Boston, Ginn, 1913. 
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his point ; and indeed, in the face of such facts as we have. 
it seems odd that the arrangement of the Sonnets in the 
Quarto of 1609 should ever have been taken as of any au- 
thority whatever. The Sonnets were presumably writtey 
at intervals during several years and given out in smal] 
groups or singly; they were copied and recopied; we 
know from the Passionate Pilgrim, as well as from a pre- 
served manuscript of Sonnet 8, that there existed various 
differing copies; it is conceded by all that Shakespeare 
did not supervise nor authorize Thorpe’s quarto (note bot) 
the errors and the dedication by the publisher) ; no one 
denies that Thorpe took some liberties with the arrange- 
ment, since he removed to the end those Sonnets that did 
not apply to the youth; we find in the first series of 125, 
which alone is supposed to be chronological, innocence 
attributed to the young man after guilt has been recorded ; 
g we find sequences interrupted by Sonnets which have 
mi i nothing te do with the Sonnets about them. There can 
be no real possibility, therefore, that Thorpe’s collection 
of manuscripts could have been supplied in their proper 
order either by the author or by the person to whom s 
many of them were addressed, or by any “ only procurer ” 
of them in his family, as is asserted by the indefatigable 
Fleay.? 

The first conclusion to be drawn from this fact is that 
any Sonnets among the first 125 which seem to be ad- 
dressed to a woman may have been.* The second conclu- 

















tae *It is no answer to Mr. Walsh’s excellent introduction and rear- 
ha re: rangement to say, as one critic does, that no one will accept any 
one else’s order. We need not believe, as Mr. Walsh points out, that 
the folio order of the plays was chronological, even though we <o 
not agree as to what the order was. 

“ *Sir Sidney Lee notes that Sonnet 21 may be addressed to a 
woman. Professor Alden cites 21-24, 29-30, 46-47, 99, 115-116 as 
examples of those that “ would be thus interpreted were it not for 
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sion is that it is not only our privilege to reconstruct the 
order of the Sonnets, but, if this will aid us in the appre 
ciation of them, our duty to do so. 

The question at once arises, however, as to how we are 
to account for the fact that Sonnets 1-126 can be read as 
relating to a certain young man if they did not all relate 
to him, and how it happens that there is something faintly 
resembling a time order in the group. The answer is 
obvious enough. Thomas Thorpe came into possession of 
154 Shakespeare’s Sonnets; he knew (apparently) that 
many of them were addressed to a young man who in 1609 
was a person of some importance; Thorpe knew his name 
(O happy Thorpe!), and took it upon himself to dedicate 
his book of Shakespeare’s Sonnets to their * only begetter ” 
(using, of course, and wisely, merely the initials). He 
had obviously two conflicting desires,—to publish all the 
Sonnets in his possession, and to make them, so far as was 


by any means possible, seem to apply to Mr. W. H. Ac- 
cordingly he removed and put at the end all those Sonnets 
which he thought could not be read as applying to the 
youth; he began his sequence with the longest obvious 
series; he put as far along as possible those Sonnets which 
say that the poet has been silent, that three years have 
passed, and that the poet’s friend has once wronged him; * 


their connection with those in which a person of the other sex is 
referred to” (p. 285, 2). 

‘Sonnets 100-125 may have come to his hand in a single manu- 
script. See below, with reference to the italicized words. Thorpe 
was, of course, right in supposing 1-17 early and 100-125 later son- 
nets. This accounts (if it is necessary to account) for the fact 
noted by Dowden that the pronoun thou preponderates in the earlier 
Sonnets and you in the series 100-125. Nothing is to be made of 
the use of the pronouns from 50 to 100, where they are apparently 
used at haphazard. One might carry this kind of argument to 
almost any length. The opening sequence of 17 Sonnets might b« 
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the rest Thorpe distributed, not very carefully, betwee, 
these two series; and having brought them al! together, je 
marked off this main division with the “envoy” and 
added all the sonnets that he had left over. Of course }je 
kept the smaller groups as he found them; but he was yo} 
always careful, in inserting a sonnet or two into his littl. 
pile of manuscript, to see that he did not interrupt one of 
the minor sequences. Thus Sonnet 81 got right in the 
middle of the Rival Poet series, and Sonnets 36-39 were 
pushed in between the closely connected 35 and 40.° If 
Thorpe had taken more pains he would have avoided this: 
he might also have brought together all the “ Heart and 
Eye ” sonnets; or, worse still, he might have set in a row 
all the sonnets written in absence,—in which case we 
should have had to identify this very long absence with 
some extended journey of Shakespeare, or of his friend. 

If Professor Alden is not mistaken in his proof that 
the Quarto arrangement of the Sonnets is in all proba- 
bility not Shakespeare’s, and if my own conjecture as to 
Thorpe’s general purpose and method is reasonable, we 
may discover from certain peculiarities of his text what 
was the exact nature of some of his inversions. 

The misprint of “ their” for “ thy” occurs in Sonnets 
26, 27, 35 (twice), 37, 43, 45, 46 (four times), in 69 and 
70, and twice in 128, fourteen times in all. It has been 
noted ® that this error is most naturally to be accounted 
for by a peculiarity in the particular manuscript whicli 
contained these Sonnets. Sonnet 128 Thorpe, of course, 


divided into a group of thou sonnets, 1-12, in which we have only a 
general friendliness and fondness, and a second group, 13-17, of you 
sonnets (except for Sonnet 14), where we have a deepening of tone 
and a manner of greater intimacy. 

* But note my later reservation on this point. 

* Beeching, p. lxv. 
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removed, as addressed to a woman, and the pair 69, 70, he 
likewise removed on the same count. But later Thorpe 
discovered that there was no absolute reason why 69, 70 
could not be read as addressed to the youth, and he rein- 
stated them in their present position. But 70 is the son- 
net which speaks of the “ pure unstained prime,” and 
ought not to have been put after 40-42. Perhaps it was 
the line “ Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days ” 
(in 70) which at first (coming to him in the same manu- 
script as 40-42) led Thorpe, as it still leads me, to believe 
that this pair of sonnets could not well have been written 
to that “ lovely boy”? whose “straying youth ”’ is still the 
excuse for his sinful conduct.* 

The problem of the italicized words in the Quarto of 
1609 is generally discussed with relation to the word (or 
name) /Tews, in Sonnet 20. The peculiarity does seem 
to demand some explanation. A type-setter would not go 
over to another font for a word unless the manuscript 
clearly called for it. Italicized words other than proper 
names occur seven times in the series 100-126, and only 
six times in all the rest of the Sonnets. There are none, 
for example, in the thetr-for-thy manuscript. “Alchemy” 
is italicized in 114 and not in 33; “audit” is italicized 
in 4 and 126 and not in 49; “autumn” is italicized in 
104 and not in 97; “ rose” is italicized only in Sonnet 1, 
though elsewhere used in the same sense.* 


‘I am obliged to notice that the mistake of printing “their” for 
“thy ” comes twice in the sequence 33-35, 40-42 (in 35), and that it 
comes once in the intervening Sonnets 36-39 (in 37); so that the 
manuscript itself must have contained this faulty arrangement 
(which is not at all against my theory), or the pages of this manu- 
script were shuffled. It is possible, however, that the “their” in 
37, line 7, is not a misprint. 

*Mr. Wyndham has made an elaborate ex post facto effort to 
account for all the words which are italicized, and even for all the 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these inconsistencies 
and from the grouping of the italicized words, as well as 
from the their for thy peculiarity, if these are to be 
weighed at all, is that neither the author nor compositor 
is responsible, but that various manuscripts of sonnet 
groups came into Thorpe’s hands, some of the manuscripts 
bearing characteristics not found in the others, and that 
Thorpe seems not to have disturbed his manuscript groups 
more than was necessary to remove duplicates and to put 
at the end sonnets which could not be read as concerne:| 
with Mr. W. H. Indeed, the very fact that every sonnet 
which can be read as addressed to the youth is placed in 
the first series, and that no other sonnet, though dealing 
with the same theme, is to be found there, is evidence of 
just such an obvious sorting out as Thorpe could and 
would be responsible for. Because, however, it is more 
likely than not that the majority of the sonnets came t» 
Thorpe’s hand in a few fairly large groups or collections 
(for he could otherwise scarcely have gathered so many), 
and since these collections would be apt to be of sonnets 


capitals. He does not try to account for the fact that other words 
which by analogy should be so marked are not so, nor for the incon 
sistency where the same word occurs. 

It seems futile to try to account for the fancy of some reader of one 
of the manuscript groups who may have indicated as significant, for 
example, the word “ Autumn” in Sonnet 104, perhaps supposing 
that Shakespeare was using the word in its frequent metaphorical 
sense, or who may have thought (or known) that “ every Alien pen” 
had special point as referring to the Rival Poet. 

As I shall not recur to this matter of the italicized words, I may 
as well say frankly that the type of pun contained in the line 

“A man in hue, all hews in his controlling, 
seems to me so uncharacteristic that the italicized word gives us 
the only name which Shakespeare’s friend could not have borne. 


If Shakespeare used this sort of ecryptogram, then there is little 
to say against the Baconian theory. 
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given out at the same time (and the general character of 
the text as we have it indicates this), I believe that Mr. 
Walsh has gone too far in his rearrangement of them.® 

With these considerations before us, we are at liberty 
to reconsider the problem of the date. Without going 
into the argument pro and contra, I may say that I am 
personally fully convinced that the Sonnets record Shake- 
speare’s own experience. I cannot understand Dean Beech- 
ing’s distinction that they are autobiographic in feeling 
but not in incident. Lyric poetry is necessarily autobio- 
graphic in feeling. If not autobiographic in incident, 
the Sonnets are not autobiographic at all, and we are re- 
duced at once to the blank agnosticism of the “ literary 
exercises” theory. There is one complete answer to this 
view: If Shakespeare had been writing as much of a story 
as these Sonnets tell, and writing it as an imaginary or a 
borrowed or reflected experience, this Prince of Dramatists 
would have done it better.’° 

With this preamble, I shall endeavor to set down in the 
smallest possible space first the main considerations in 


* Shakespeare’s Complete Sonnets, Unwin, 1908. Mr. Walsh con- 
siders each sonnet as a law unto itself, and he breaks up the obvi- 
ous sequences rather needlessly. Still, one who came to the Sonnets 
for the first time in his edition would, I think, gain a truer impres- 
sion of their meaning and their value than he would from the 
Quarto arrangement. 

* The only comment I have found in favor of the “ literary exer- 
cises” view which is not fully answered by other writers on this 
subject is that suggested by Price (in Studies in Honor of Basil 
8. Gildersleeve, 1902). Professor Price noted that Shakespeare was 
most successful in the sonnets containing the highest proportion 
of native words, and he counted, assorted, proportioned, and tabu- 
lated all the metrical features of the Sonnets te show with what 
expedients the young experimenter most expeditiously sped,—for- 
getting that it is precisely the genuineness of the emotion that most 
often and most surely produces the remarkable “effects” of the 
greatest sonnets. 
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favor of choosing an early date for the Sonnets, then those 
for selecting a later date, and finally my own reasons for 
taking an intermediate date which will not fit either Pen. 
broke or Southampton. And as usual I shall give les, 
attention to the more important arguments, because they 
are familiar. ; 

First, then, as to the early date: 

(1) The remarkable appropriateness of Southampton 
to sustain the part of the “beauteous and lovely youth ” 
must here be reckoned with. One feels, with Acheson, 
that any such expressions of adoration as Shakespeare 
uses in the Sonnets might seem disloyal if addressed to y 
later patron.” 

(2) The sonnet sequences reached their climax in 1594 
with the publication of Spenser’s Amoretti. It is presum- 
able that Shakespeare would not have begun to write son- 
nets several years after the fashion had gone out. 

(3) Venus and Adonis was published in 1593, and Lw- 
crece in 1594. It would be natural to suppose that Shake- 
speare would at this time be more concerned with the writ- 
ing of his non-dramatic poems and the establishment of 
himself as a man of letters than he would later. 

(4) Taking the most generally accepted dates, we have 
the Dream in 1594, Richard IT. in 1595, and Romeo and 
Juliet (revised) in 1596-7. That is, Shakespeare’s most 
lyrical comedy, his most poetic history, and his most fanci- 
ful tragedy come in the years immediately following his 
narrative poems; and the lyrical mood would be both cause 
and result of his sonnet writing. 

(5) Parallels have been found between the Sonnets 
and the early plays. 


™ Sonnets 82, 83, however, could not have been written to South- 
ampton, who had twice received Shakespeare’s “dedicated words.” 
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(6) Relinquishing the lady to the friend has been noted 
a similarity of idea in the Sonnets and the Two Gentle- 


as 


men of Verona. 

(7) The fantastic assumption that Shakespeare is W. 
S,, the “old player” in Wyllobie his Avisa (1594) need 
hardly be mentioned, though Fleay regards it as “ indubi- 


table.” 12. This would bring the whole Sonnets story to 
q still earlier period. 

As to the chief arguments for a later date: 

(1) A large supply of parallels point to Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Hamlet. 

(2) The arguments for and against the Pembroke 
theory need not be reviewed. The facts are that W. H. 
comes nearer to William Herbert than to Henry Wrioth- 
esley; that the Will sonnets are vastly more appropriate 
if Will was the young man’s name; but that this young 
earl’s father lived till 1601; and that Mary Fitton can 
scarcely be counted as an argument; ?* that the “ Mr.” is 
in either case a bit hard to get around,'* and that the 
young earl who was beautiful and who closely resembled 
his mother was whichever you please,—it depends upon 
which you have chosen for your theory; in short, that 
Southampton and Pembroke can play each other to a 
tie, but neither can show any compelling reason for the 
choice of ‘him. 


2 Life and Works of Shakespeare, p. 124. Mr. Acheson devotes 
a whole book to the elaboration of this impossible theory. 

* Dean Beeching says that “ Mistress Mary Fitton turns out 
when her portraits are examined to be conspicuously fair” (p. 
xlii). I agree with Professor Alden that the attempt to find out 
the name of*the Dark Lady is not only impossible but impertinent. 
{Introduction to The Sonnets, p. xx, in “ The Tudor Shakespeare.” ) 

*In this connection one may remember the articles by Archer and 
Lee in the Fortnightly Review, December, 1897, and February, 
1898, wherein each critic makes the “ Mr.” impossible for the op- 


posing theory. 
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(3) Sonnet 107 is assigned with complete assuranop 
to the year 1603 by various excellent critics. Tyler founq 
that Sonnet 55 reflected Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 159s. 
Beeching and Dowden agree that 71-74 echo the tone of 
Hamlet and Measure for Measure. 
| (4) Beginning about 1602, there is a sequence of play. 
Rf which are concerned with women’s infidelity. T'roiiys 
: and Cressida, Hamlet, All’s Well, Othello, Measure fo» 
Measure, Pericles (if Shakespeare wrote it), and even 
Lear and Antony and Cleopatra may all be read as dy, 
to the attitude of mind brought about by such an experi- 
ence as the Sonnets record. In this case, Hero, in Much 
Ado, would represent the state of mind in which Shake- 
speare was when he believed the lady unjustly suspected 
and maligned. But all this presents peculiar difliculties, 
If the ‘three years later” sonnets were 1602, then the 
time of disillusionment and fury should not be that of 
Hamlet and succeeding plays, but of the years which ex- 
tended from the sunny Rosalind to the saucy Viola. In- 
deed the disillusionment cowld not come so late; for the 
Passionate Pilgrim in 1599 already contained the “ Two 
loves I have ” (144) and the 


When my love swears that she is made of truth 
I do believe her though I know she lies (138). 













Yes 


















And finally, the argument for an intermediate date: 

In 1596 (the year usually assigned to The Merchant of 
Venice, we have the story of an older man of melancholy 
mood who loves his débonnaire and somewhat frivolous 
young friend so much that he would risk his life for 
that friend’s happiness. Dassanio goes awooing and for- 







gets all about Antonio. who would pay dearly for his gen- 
erosity but for Porti..s own splendid intervention in his 
behalf. I would not point to a factual analogy between 
this and the story of the Sonnets, nor suggest that the wish 
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was father to the thought; what ts notable is the exaltation 
of friendship and the isolation and self-pity of Antonio. 

If the usual dating is correct, we have in the next year, 
1597, the story of love in place of the story of friendship. 
It is, of course, a predetermined tragedy; circumstances 
have doomed it in advance. Romeo is ever the man who 
is happy in love but who is cut of favor with fortune. 
Again, the play takes its own course and follows its 
sources, as the Merchant did, sources which were not to be 
found in the poet’s life. But I believe, as I have elsewhere 
stated,’® that Romeo and Juliet could not have been writ- 
ten by anyone but a lover, were he never so many times ¢ 
Shakespeare. The “out of favor with fortune but happy 
in love” sonnets are closely akin, both in attitude and eir- 
cumstance, to the unfortunate Romeo. No correspondence 
of phrase could be half so significant as this amazing sim- 
ilarity of idea. 

Both Antonio and Romeo are characters who have been 
taken, and I think justly taken, as showing much of 
Shakespeare’s own mood and attitude.1® I see no reason 
for supposing it should be otherwise. Great dramatists 
do write great dramas out of the deepest experience of 
their souls. We know it to be the case with the dramatist 
who stands perhaps next to Shakespeare in intensity and 
power; and Shakespeare was after all not necessarily 
more “ objective,” nor more remote from his characters 
and their experiences, than was Ibsen.17 Why should he 


*** Romeo, Rosalind and Juliet,” in Modern Language Notes, No- 
vember, 1914. 

* Frank Harris, The Man Shakespeare, Kennerley, 1909. 

“Everything that I have written has the closest possible con- 
nection with what I have lived through, even if it has not been my 
own personal—or actual—experience.” Letter of Ibsen to Pas- 
sage. Goethe, objective as he is, frequently testifies to his use of his 
own experiences. 
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have been? Though I am no follower of Mr. Frank [Jg,. 
ris, still I affirm that Shakespeare was like others jy jh, 
he derived the form of his plays from his “ sources ” 
his imagination, and the inspiration for them largely fyoy, 
his own experiences. We know the personal inspiratioy 
of Le Misanthrope and An Enemy of the People; why 
should we believe it impossible in the case of Romeo and 
Juliet and The Merchant of Venice? The friendship and 
the love which produced the Sonnets would more likely 
than not have found expression in just such plays as these, 

3ut there is always a grave danger in such conjectures 
as we have now come into. I am well aware that in giving 
so subjective and personal a significance to Shakespeare's 
dramas that they may throw light upon the interpretation 
of the Sonnets, I shall encounter the prejudice not of the 
unlearned but of scholars. Even Shakespeare’s mid-career 
turning from comedy to tragedy has been said by such 
sane and logical professors of literature to be due to a fol- 
lowing of the fashion: 

Why with the time do I not turn aside 


To new-found methods, and to compounds strange? 
—Shakespeare, Sonnet 76. 


” 


that one must appear behind the times and “ unscientific 
if one does not sedately acquiesce. Just as it is considere| 
heresy for the psychologist to give himself any possible 
aid from the realms of philosophy, so the Sonnets-critic is 
forbidden to invoke the one source of enlightenment that 
he has, except that he may note verbal correspondences. 
But to continue in my evil course: In 1597-8 Shake- 
peare revised Love’s Labour’s Lost,’* and, as I have tried 


** Love’s Labours Lost was published in 1598, with the words 
“As it was presented before her Highness this last Christmas. 
Newly corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare.” If this first 
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to show in another paper,’® added all those portions which 
refer to Rosaline as “dark.” The Rosaline of 1590 or so 
was “a whitely wanton with a velvet brow,” and an irre: 
sponsible madeap. The later added portions deepen her 
character, as they do that of her lover, Biron, and they 
vive him a truly noble expression of his love for her. 
It is notable that the analogies so often cited °° between 
this “early” play and the Sonnets occur almost wholly 
in the additions of 1597-8. Note for example: 

O, if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect; 


And, therefore, is she born to make black fair— 
(Iv, iii, 258-261). 


But Shakespeare could not in 1597 have made such a 
point of the “ blackness” of his heroine, and have treated 
her with such easy grace, just after his betrayal by the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. And, as I have said, the two 


sonnets contained in the Passionate Pilgrim (1599) come 
after this crucial event. 1598 would accordingly be the 
year of the “key sonnet” (144), and from this date we 
should have to build out our sequence in both directions 
if my theory is to be tried. Only the “ sugred” sonnets 
need come before 1598, and indeed it is more appropriate 
that the others should not. 

Sonnet 104 states definitely-that three years have passed 


quarto was published after March 25, the reference would be to 
the Christmas of 1597. But a play at court does not look as if 
Shakespeare were wholly out of favor with fortune in this year. 

*“The Original Version of Love’s Labour’s Lost” has not yet 
been sent out for publication, but an abstract of it may be found 
in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association for 
1911 (Vol. xLv1). 

* For example by McClumpha in Modern Language Notes, June, 
1900. 


14 
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since first the poet saw the lovely youth who had inspired 
him. It cannot therefore be later than 1599, if wha: | 
have said about The Merchant of Venice is to hold: 
Unless 104 does not go with the sequence beginning wi; 
100, this “three years later” sonnet came after a ¢ nsid- 
erable interval of silence, perhaps after an entire yeay jy, 
which sonnets had been addressed only to others. Int 
case, 1599 would be the date of the majority of the sy». 
nets from 100 to 125. It is easier (as well as more ng 
ural) to get a period of silence after the betrayal tha 
before that time. After this silence, in the calmness 0! 
triumphant friendship, the poet says 

That better is by evil still made better; 

And ruined love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.—(11)). 


I do not like the idea of spreading the Sonnets out over 
too long a period of time; but I must admit that some of 
them—such bitter ones as 152 and such closely wroug!) 
and philosophic ones as 107,—may belong to the //am/e! 
period. No doubt earlier sonnets are preserved in 15%, 
154; and others in Thorpe’s collection may well have been 
written in the years before 1596. 

As I have said, the dates I have been giving scarcely 
accord with either the Southampton or the Pembroke the 
ory. Even if this were not so, I should not be greatl; 
tempted to connect the youth of the Sonnets with either 
of these noblemen. In the first place, there is one matter 
which I have not seen mentioned and which I believe to be 
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*One must allow some time for a friendship to ripen and for 
a play to be written. I should like, if I could, to get the beginning 
of the friendship, and such sonnets as 1-17, as early as 1595, Sar- 
razin argues for the date 1592-6, with Sonnet 104 as a point oi 
departure, in the Jahrbuch, XxxIv, p. 368. 
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of some significance. In Shakespeare’s plays of this 
period no character addresses another of superior rank 
with the pronoun thou except by way of deliberate insult.?? 
I admit that Shakespeare may not have held to his rule 
in addressing sonnets to a patron; but many of the sonnets 
are so conversational and immediate in their tone that I 
am sure he would have felt his “ thou” an insult to a man 
of the rank of Southampton or Pembroke. It seems to 
me incredible that Shakespeare should have told either 
of these earls, even in jest, that only sex stood in the way 
of his grace’s marriage to an actor. The tone of many of 
the sonnets seems to me far removed from what it would 
necessarily have been in addressing one of the great noble- 
men of the realm. I am not impressed by the similarity of 
phrase in Sonnet 26 and the dedication of Lucrece, though 
this sonnet (unfortunately a “thou” sonnet!) need not 
by any means be addressed to the “ lovely boy.” °° 

There is something sad about working over a vexed 
problem and getting in the end only negative results. One 
so wishes to say “Southampton” or “ Pembroke,” or 
even, in desperation, “ William Hughes!” But as Shake- 
speare said, “ What’s in a name?” Superficially, it looks 
as if his elaborate attempt to “ eternize” his friend had 
ended quite in failure, from his having neglected to men- 
tion who his friend was! And yet we know all that we 
need to of this pretty and wayward youth, whom the 
greatest man of the ages loved with genuine passion (by 


“1 say this under correction. I may easily have overlooked in- 
stances to the contrary. “Thou” is, of course, used in apostro- 
phizing the dead; and Laertes, who has thou’d Hamlet in his rage, 
also thow’s him after giving him his mortal wound. 

*In this connection see Beeching, p. xxxI, and Butler, passim. 
The dedications of Venus and Adonis and of Luecrece of course use 


the appropriate “ you.” 
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no means, it seems to me, with the criminal and wnngt. 
ural passion of a degenerate) ; and I am not sure that any 
other source of information regarding him than the Sop. 
nets themselves, even the mere knowledge of his name, 
would not give a tinge of something earthly and transient 
to his assured immortality. 

Henry Davin Gray, 
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XxX.—A POSSIBLE FORERUNNER OF THE 
NATIONAL EPIC OF FRANCE 


In Richer’s History of France, written in 996 for Ger- 
bert of Rheims, there is an account of one of Odo’s cam- 
paigns against the Normans, which critics have uniformly 
rejected as being too romantic to rest on facts. 

The time of the campaign, according to Richer, would 
be the spring of 892, when Odo had withdrawn his troops 
from France proper, and was refitting them at Le Puy 
(now in Haute-Loire). The Normans had overrun Brit- 
anny, had reached the Loire, and were preparing to raid 
the country to the south of that river. When this news 
reached the king, he at once put himself at the head of 
his army and marched to meet the invaders. His way 
led him by Brioude, where he stopped to offer gifts at 
Saint Julian’s shrine, through Clermont and on to the 
north. He found the pirates in the act of laying siege 
to Montpensier (near Aigueperse, in Puy-de-Déme). A 
council of war gave Odo the opportunity to exhort his 
nobles to remember the military prowess of their ances- 
tors, who had subdued nearly the whole world and hum- 
bled even the pride of Rome, and then battle was joined. 
The foe fell by thousands. Victory was within the grasp 
of the French, when a Norman ambush advanced on 
the field. But its presence was betrayed by its shining 
weapons, and the French had time to reform their lines, 
and listen to another appeal from Odo to undergo death 
even in the defense of their fatherland and for Christian- 
ity’s sake. 

However, the ranks hesitated. Leaders were lacking. 
The nobles to a man had been wounded in the first fight, 
and now pleaded their wounds as excuse. There was no 
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one to carry the royal standard. At this crisis Ino) 
4 | stepped forward. He was a mere squire, perhaps eyey 
lower (the Latin word, agaso, seems to signify “ groom ” 
but his heart was high, and with the king’s permission, 
and should the dignity of the nobles allow, he would hey 
the banner. Consent was given, the Normans were oyer. 
whelmed, only a handful escaping under cover of the dus, 
raised by the onset to a thicket, from which they werp 
soon hunted out and put to the sword, all save their leader, 
Catillus, who became Odo’s prisoner. 

The campaign now over, the French marched to Limo- 
ges, where the Norman chieftain was offered the choice 
of baptism or death. He chose baptism. Many prelates 
had gathered at Limoges for Pentecost, and in their pres. 
ence, with Odo as sponsor, Catillus was plunged three 
times into the font of St. Martial’s. But before he could 
leave it Ingo rushed at him and stained the holy water 
with the pirate’s blood. Then eluding the guards who 
were ordered to seize and execute him, the assassin gained 
the high altar of the abbey, from where he implored Odo 
to hear kim. 

For he had done this sacrilege, he said, because of his 
loyalty to his king and the king’s subjects. Unusual, extra- 
ordinary as it was, it was wholly justifiable. Catillus 
had feigned conversion in order to save his life. Once 
free, he would have wreaked vengeance on the French for 
his defeat, and sunk all Christians into one common ruin. 
Such a disaster he, Ingo, had forestalled. Would that 
now by his own death he might bring peace and safety 
to land and people! He was in the king’s power. Yet 
should he die, it would be for having rescued king and 
nobles, and his fate would prove a sad warning to al! 
others. Indeed, could it be worth the while to fight 
merely to receive such a reward? Should fidelity to the 
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crown merit this recompense? Uttering these words Ingo 
bared his fresh wounds and his older scars to the crowd 
about him. The suffering they had caused him had worn 
him out, he declared. Death would be a welcome end to 
his ills, if the king so willed. 

At this the soldiers murmured. They surrounded Odo. 
What profit, they demanded, would he find in the death 
of a loyal servant? Rather should they all rejoice at 
Catillus’ end. For the Norman had either entered into 
everlasting joy through a sincere repentance, or been 
rightly punished for deceit. These arguments promptly 
secured Ingo’s pardon. He was also invested with the 
castle of Blois and the hand of its widowed mistress. 
Fortune seemed to smile upon him, but it was only for 
atime. Malpractice had aggravated his wounds. Tumors 
appeared. Two years he resisted the malady. Then he 
succumbed to it, leaving a son, the king’s ward, joint heir 













§ with his widow.’ 
This account of Odo’s campaign and Ingo’s exploits 
seems entirely plausible. It contains numerous touches 






of realism. Its various parts are consonant with one 
another. And yet all historians consider it apocryphal. 
Odo’s biographer, Edouard Favre, calls it “ de la légende,” 
“un grand épisode fantaisiste,” * and Philippe Lauer, won 
by its dramatic power, saw in it onlv a “ récit épique,” a 
“heroica cantilena.” * Why this scepticism’ Is it due 
to the surprising incidents of Ingo’s career, a commoner 
shaming the nobles by soliciting the post of danger, and 













* Richer, Historiarum Libri Quatuor, I, c. vI-xI. 
* Budes, comte de Paris et roi de France, Paris, 1893 (“ Bib- 
oe liothéque de l’&cole des Hautes Etudes,” no. 99), pp. 230, 232. 

a *Les Annales de Flodoard, Paris, 1905 (‘Collection de textes 
pour servir A l’étude et a l’enseignement de l’histoire,” no. 39), p. 12, 
n. 3; p. 45, n. 2, 
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triumphant, then incurring the sin of sacrilege to assyye 
the safety of his countrymen? Or are these deeds sys. 
pect because they are first recorded, in quite a romantic 
manner, some three generations after they were supposed 
to have occurred ? 

Now Richer could rightfully protest this judgment and 
advance reasons for his confidence in his sources, what. 
ever these sources may have been. In the first place, the 
topography of Odo’s campaign is exact. The king was 
at Le Puy when he heard of the inroad. He advanced to 
Brioude, Clermont, and Montpensier. In so doing he fol- 
lowed a well-known highway, the Via Aegidiana of the 
Middle Ages.* The battle fought, he went from Mont- 
pensier to Limoges. Here Richer fails to aid us by men- 
tioning intermediate stations, but a Roman road did con- 
nect Clermont—less than twenty miles south of Mont- 
pensier—with Limoges, in passing by Ahun (Creuse). 
As for the Normans, Montpensier was easy of access. If 
they came by river, the Allier flows near by, if by road, a 
turnpike led from Bourges to Aigueperse. 

The year is also correctly given. Odo had withdrawn 
his ariny from France proper, exhausted by piratical for- 
ays and civil strife, and in 892 was refitting it in Aqui- 
tania, but where we are not told outside of Richer’s pages. 
Here again, however, Richer is entirely consistent. [le 
makes Odo visit Saint Julian’s altar at Brioude before the 
fight. After the sacrilege, on his return to France, the 
king is also seen in our chronicler paying his devotions 
to Saint Martin at Tours, Saint Denis, and leading saints 
at Paris, exhibiting to all the same generosity he had 


‘J. Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, vol. I, pp. 339 ss. 
5E. Desjardins, La Géographie de la Gaule romaine, vol. Iv, pp. 
147, 148, and planche x. 
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shown to Saint Julian. And if we are asking why the 
Normans should follow up their raids in the North with 
a dash into the Center, would not the fame of the treas- 
ures amassed at Brioude by Saint Julian’s worshippers 
suggest a reasonable answer? And such an expedition 
was possible at this time, because the country in their 
path had been left defenseless through the withdrawal of 
Odo’s army. 

Far less probable, however, than locality and date seem 
Richer’s conversion and baptism of Catillus, perhaps be- 
cause of our remoteness from the Middle Ages. For in 
897 the Norman, Hunedeus, who had sailed up the Seine 
in 896 and established himself in the interior, was bap- 
tized at Cluny, at Easter, under the name of Catillus, 
Charles the Simple being sponsor.’ The parallelism is 
certainly suggestive. Are both conversions true, and both 
baptisms? Is one a reflection of the other, and which 
one? At all events, the ceremony at St. Martial’s was in 
keeping with the times. Richer needs no apologist for 
it—unless in connection with the added particular of the 
murder. 

For this incident we are reduced to pure argumentation. 
It is not to be presumed that the meager, laconic records 
of the Norman invasions, which afford only the briefest 
mention of matters of the greatest import or edification, 
would incorporate in their labored phrases the mention 
of an unedifying sin. LEcclesiastics were the recorders. 
We could trust them to pass such deeds by. Yet a mur- 
der like the one at St. Martial’s font could well have been 
committed. Years of ravages and cruelty, the killing of 


* Richer, loc. cit., C. XIII. 

"Favre, op. cit., pp. 187, 188; Richer’s Vier Biicher Geschichte, 
Leipzig, 1891 (‘ Die Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit,” vol. 
87), p. 10, m. 1; p. 17, n. 1. 
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monks and the burning of convents being by no mean, 
exceptional, had exasperated the population of the river 
valleys to the highest degree. It would have hailed any 
form of vengeance with unbounded joy. And beeause of 
their own peril the mass of the clergy must have been | 
one mind with the people. The suspicion of a feigned 
conversion on the part of a ruthless Viking, and the fear 
of his release, generally harbored, were enough to change 
desire to action, with an independent spirit like Ingo’s, 
And had the deed not been done at St. Martial’s, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why it was located there. The abbey 
was a center of piety. It stood on the highways of eom- 
merce. Ilowever unscrupulous an inventor of incidents 
might be, he would have scarcely dared to debase a shrin. 
so revered and so accessible. Too many witnesses would 
have come forward to controvert him. 

Therefore the main features of Richer’s account of 
Odo and Ingo may be conceded historical plausibility, if 


not historical actuality. The conditions obtaining in 


Central France at the time indicated may have given 
rise to any or all of them. It might also be added that 
what we can glean from the annals of the day about Odo’s 
character and the popular opinion about the king himself 
is wholly in sympathy with the tenor of Richer’s narra- 
tive. Consequently it must be not the contents of his 
narrative, but the manner of telling it, that brought its 
pages under uniform suspicion. A tinge of romance per- 
vades it. A career which passed through such dramatic 
crises creates doubt as to its consistent reality and unity. 


’Odo had stood as the especial defender of the land against the 
Normans. He had become so endeared through his efforts to check 
them, while still Count of Paris, that his coronation called out an 
especial hymn of rejoicing, handed down to us in the hymnal of the 
abbey of Moissac (Favre, op. cit., pp. 235-236; Dreves, Analecta 
Hymnica, vol. 1, no. 127). 
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Were these the experiences of one man or of several men ? 
The story is too well rounded out. It reads like a bio- 
graphy, if not like a eulogy. And then there are details 
interwoven with it, which are of a decidedly poetical turn, 
or at least call up correspondences that medieval poetry 
has rendered famous. 

Take the scene where the nobles offer their wounds as 
excuses for not engaging a second battle, and thereby 
oblige the honor of the king to depend on the voluntery 
act of an ambitious squire. Is the plot of Aimerit de Nar- 
bonne any other? Cannot we imag. »« Odo, another Char- 
lemagne, making vain appeals to this vassal and that one 
until Ingo steps forth unannounced? We read that Catil- 
lus escaped death under the cover of the dust stirred up 
by the fight. So will William of Orange, concealed by 
dust and mist, slip through the Saracen lines to solace 
dying Vivien,” or Girard profit by thick weather to flee 
from the disaster of Larchamp.’° 

And if these lesser touches avail to shake our faith in 
the genuineness of Richer’s story, what may be said of the 
idea on which Odo bases his repeated exhortations to his 
soldiery? Let them remember their race, which sur- 
passed all others in strength, boldness, and arms! *! Let 
them win the glory that is the reward of him who dies 
for country and fellow Christians! '* Not otherwise will 
Charles’s rear-guard be heartened to stand in the fatal 
pass.*% 


® Aliscans, ll, 611-613, 679, 680. 

* Chevalerie Vivien, 1. 1001. 

* Aliis quoque gentibus eos esse potiores, tam viribus quam 
audatia et armis, memorabat (loc. cit., C. VII). 

™*Decus pro patria mori, egregiumque pro Christianorum defen- 
sione corpora morti dare (loc. cit., C. VIII). 

* Roland, ll. 1063, 1064, 1076, 1090, 1091, 1129, 1210, ete. This 
idea of a militant Christianity was not at all restricted to the Loire 
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Further incidents could be cited from the episode, 
familiar to us because they constantly recur in the epic 
poems of the twelfth century, though none the less facts 
arising from observation of life. Odo’s visits to shrines 
before the battle and on his return to France, and the dis- 
closure of an ambush by the glint of the soldiers’ weapons 
have undergone many repetitions in romance. Catillus 
may not have been the first Pagan offered the choice of 
baptism or death, but his progeny in medieval verse js 
legion. 

Too much weight should not be laid on the presence of 
these elements, which were to penetrate so deeply into the 
romantic tradition of the later centuries. They all un- 
doubtedly proceeded from direct observation. Each and 
every one in its origin—if we make exception of Odo’s 
appeals—was purely objective. It is their combination 
here in one continued account which really gives that ac- 
count the appearance of fiction. The campaign of Odo 
against the Normans in 892, Ingo’s rise from the ranks and 
his sacrilege at St. Martial’s at Pentecost, may well be his- 
toricaily exact and historically connected—as we believe 
them to be—and yet the form in which these events reached 
Richer may have been artistically composed, and embel- 
lished with ideas of patriotism and faith, and various 
poetical concetions quite foreign to the campaign and 
the sacrilege. In other words, Richer’s ultimate source 
might have been the literary presentation of an historical 
event, by an author who invoked for himself the privilege 
of poetic license. 

Could we get at the phraseology of the original story, 


basin in the last decade of the tenth century. In 897, the year of 
Huncdeus’ baptism at Cluny, we find Archbishop Foulques of Rheims 
soundly rating Hunedeus’ sponsor, Charles the Simple, for proposing 
an alliance to the heathen Normans. Favre, op. cit., pp. 187, 188. 
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we could of course test this supposition easily. An author 
ig not a chronicler, a recorder of facts, and the language 
he might use would prove a sufficient guide to the purpose 
he had in view. Now while this evidence is not plainly 
attainable, still there are passages in Richer’s version 
which seem to differ in kind from the main body of the 
episode, and which accordingly may furnish a hint as to 
the nature of the material that had come to his hand. 
These passages comprise about one-sixth of the whole. 
Furthermore, they are all included in the scene where 
Ingo offers himself as standard-bearer and the scene where 
he defends his crime. They are put in the first person, 
but their difference in style does not come from this sub- 
stitution, of the first person for the third, oratory for 
narration. Richer was fond of speeches and scattered 
them freely throughout his history. The difference in 
these passages arises rather from the form of the period 
itself, which, to me, frequently drops into cadence, or 
rhythm. Here are the words with which Ingo offers his 
services to the king: “ Ego ex mediocribus regis agaso, 
si majorum honori non derogatur, signum regium per 
hostium acies efferam. Nec fortunam belli ambiguam 
expavesco, cum semel me moriturum cognosco.”’ '* 

His apology for his crime begins as follows: ‘“ Deum 
voluntatis meae conscius testor, nihil mihi fuisse carius 
vestra salute. Vester amor ad hoc me impulit. Ob vestram 
salutem in has me miserias praecipitavi. Pro omnium 
vita tantum periculum subire non expavi.” '* 

Of these phrases, “ mediocribus regis agaso,” “ honori 
non derogatur,” “ me moriturum cognosco,” from the first 
citation, sound rhythmical to me, and “meae conscius 
testor,” “carius vestra salute,” “ Vester amor ad hoe me 


%* Loc. cit., C. IX. 8 Loc. cit., C. XI. 
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impulit ” and “miserias praecipitavi,” from the second. 
From the remainder of the second speech might be added, 
“visus est, ferrum converti,” “haec me ad scelus jn. 
pulit,” “‘ salutem occisus videbor,” “ pro hujusmodi mer. 
cede,” “et an pro fide servata” and “ malorum finem ex- 
specto.” The other five-sixths of the episode, however, 
where Ingo is not speaking, apparently yield only three 
such clauses: “ decus pro patria mori,” “sin minus mor- 
tem promittens ” and “ multis clamoribus petens.” 

Now elsewhere in Richer it is difficult to detect any- 
thing of the sort. He will occasionally lean toward 
rhymed phrases,’® never, even in his many speeches, 
toward rhythm. And his very limited employment of 
rhyme is all the more noticeable when we recall the posi- 
tive mania of his day for rhymed prose, a mania which 
reaches its culmination in the De Gestis Normanniae 
Ducum, of Richer’s neighbor and contemporary, Dudo of 
St. Quentin (+ 1029). Put beside this remarkable effort, 
the rare instances of rhymed periods to be skimmed from 
Richer’s work can hardly be interpreted in any other way 
than as marking our author’s decided aversion to this 
species of rhetorical ornamentation. 

Consequently, if these points are well taken, would it 
be too hazardous to conclude from them that the supposed! 
rhythmical clauses of Ingo’s two speeches, fortified by the 
distinctively romantic or poetical elements of other sec- 
tions of the story, indicate a rhythmical, poetical composi- 
tion as Richer’s original? We mean the ultimate original, 
of covrse, for the speeches of Ingo in Richer’s rendering 
may alone retain traces of the primitive poem. Their 
difference in style indicates that. And if the original 
were a poem, would it not further follow that it was a 


** As in Book II, c. 52, 71-77, ete. 
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poem in the vernacular? The Latin poetry of the day 
was extremely learned and rhetorical. But in our whole 
episode there is only one solitary rhetorical phrase, the 
“fortunam belli ambiguam” of the first citation, and 
one phrase only which hints at a loan from classical 
Latinity: ‘“ decus pro patria mori.” !* 

‘There is no difficulty at all in assuming a vernacular 
composition for this time and place. Ste. Hulalte dates from 
the end of the ninth century, and St. Martial’s abbey was 
about to take over from St. Gall the primacy of music and 
Christian poesy, a primacy it was to retain during the first 
two-thirds of the tenth century. And the whole region 
round about the abbey was imbued with poetical fervor. 
Native talent and literary training, therefore, met at 
Limoges, and it was no accident that within another hun- 
dred years the Limousin echoed with the first notes of 
Troubadour song. These considerations may serve to ex- 
plain the artistic shaping of the Ingo story, its artistic 
completeness, and they may also furnish a reason for its 
lack of erudition. For if this story was addressed to the 
people, in a language which was familiar to all, erudition 
would be out of place. Direct, concise statements were 
needed to convey the speaker’s (or singer’s) ideas, brevity 
of phrase to awaken the desired response. And by this 
assumption, of an original composition in Romance, in- 
teuded for the crowd of peasants and burghers, would 
also be explained the popular tone of the story, its setting 
of the humble Ingo over the highest noble in devotion to 
monarch, fatherland, and faith. Conjectures like these 
may have prompted Lauer’s qualification of “ heroica can- 
tilena,” and his keen ear may have caught in some of 
Ingo’s phrases the hesitating accents of the mother tongue. 


* Even here the quotation is not an exact one. Horace’s words 
are, “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” (Odes, m1, c. 2). 
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The spirit that animates the substance of the episode 
may also call for comment. Patriotism and the sense of 
religious solidarity are its base. It is therefore evidey; 
that public opinion in Gaul did not await the growth of 
the political units of the eleventh century and the ery- 
sades against the Saracens of Spain to crystallize these 
two great conceptions of medieval France. For here they 
are found developed, already fully expressed. They may 
have been indeed survivals of the time of Charlemagne. 
preserved perhaps by nobler minds in church and monas- 
tery, and now widening out and deepening among the 
laymen under the pressure of the Norman inroads. Nor 
should we in our hesitation ascribe them here to Richer. 
They are indeed of Odo’s day. A Latin poem on the 
siege of Paris by the Normans in 885 and 886, by Abbo 
of St. Germain, gives them clear and full voice. Abbo 
praises the saints for their aid to the city, he commends 
Odo for his resistance to the pirates on one occasion, he 
blames him for his desertion of the helpless folk during 
other raids. Yet neither his praise nor his blame, nor 
his rhetoric and his abundant quotations from standard 
Latin authors succeed in beclouding his fervent belief in 
the oneness of French blood and faith.'® 

In the concluding volume of his Légendes épiques, 
Joseph Bédier looks back from the known epic poems of 
the twelfth century to possible narratives of earlier days 
which would have expressed similar ideas and essayed 
similar forms of verse.'® These ideas, with the exception 


% Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, vol. Iv, pp. 77 ss. 

Placer au XIe sitcle la naissance des chansons de geste, c’est 
dire que les Ages antérieurs n’ont pas légué au XIe sicle des po®mes 
tout faits, mais seulement, par l’euvre des clercs, quelques-unes des 
idées qui, l’heure venue, inspireront les chansons de geste, et quelques- 
uns des procédés de narration et de versification qui, l’heure venue, 
constitueront la technique des chansons de geste. (Les Légendes 
épiques, vol. Iv, p. 462.) 
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of the idea of the feudal relation, of later development, are 
present in the Ingo episode. These forms of poetic narra- 
tion are foreshadowed in its simple directness, its concise- 
ness, its strokes of the picturesque, even if we cannot 
unqualifiedly grant it the further attribute of rhythmical 


phrasing. 
F. M. Warren. 
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XXI.—THEODOR FONTANE UND ENGLAND: 


In Theodor Fontanes Roman Effi Briest heisst es ip. 
mal: “ Auf zwanzig Deutsche, die nach Frankreich ge)ey, 
kommt noch nicht einer, der nach England geht. |), 
macht das Wasser... Das Wasser hat eine scheidey<, 
Kraft.” Zu dem Wasser, d. h. der geographischen |.a. 
kommt die Geschichte Englands, um einen Inselgeist 4) s. 
zubilden, den die fremden Besucher Englands wiihren| 
der letzten 300 Jahre alles andere nur nicht entgesey- 
kommend und liebenswiirdig nennen. Man lese etwa nur 
das Buch von Edward Smith: Foreign Visitors in I 
land.*, Und die Haltung der Englander dem Ausliinder 
gegeniiber ist nur ein Symbol fiir die geistige Abgesc! los 
senheit und Unzuginglichkeit ihres Landes, dem das Ge 
fillige und Mitteilsame der franzésischen Kultur min- 
destens ebenso fehlt wie Deutschland. 

Natiirlich finden sich nun die Deutschen mit den Eng- 
lindern anders ab als z. B. die Franzosen. Aber Deutsche 
und Franzosen entdecken in England bis 1900 etwa 
keine reizvolle Kultur, sondern nur Zivilisation, und zwar 
finden dabei die Franzosen den Hauptmangel im Asthe- 
tischen, wihrend die Deutschen, denen Kultur hauptsiich- 
lich Innerlichkeit bedeutet, vom englischen Materialismus 
oder besser von dem, was sie englischen Materialisinus 


nennen, von vornherein abgestossen werden. Das liisst 


1Dieser Aufsatz ist im wesentlichen der Vortrag, den ich am 30. 
Dezember 1914 vor der M. L. A. of America in New York gehalten 
habe. Die Zusiitze und Erweiterungen ergeben sich zumeist aus der 
neuen Form. Schliesslich sind auch Beriihrungen mit zwei meiner 
Aufsiitze in der New Yorker Staatszeitung vom 13. xm. 1914 und 
30. v. 1915 nicht zu vermeiden gewesen. 

? The Book-Lover’s Library, London, 1889. 
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sich im einzelnen durchs 18. und 19. Jahrhundert nach- 
weisen. Hier muss ein kurzer Hinweis geniigen. 

Im 18. Jahrhundert waren den Deutschen von den 
Englindern (ausser Hogarth) eigentlich nur der Schau- 
spicler Garrick und der Weltumsegler James Cook niher 
bekannt; der eine, weil man sich fiir Shakespeare und das 
Theater lebhaft interessierte, der andere, weil man ein 
modisches Gefallen an Reisen und Reisebeschreibungen 
fand. Einen allgemeinen Sinn fiir England als Eigenart 
haben beide nicht erweckt. Das beste Beispiel dafiir ist 
Georg Christoph Lichtenbergs Bericht iiber seine Eng- 
Jandreisen zwischen 1770 und 1775. 

Mit dem literarischen Sturm und Drang erwacht dann 
in Deutschland ein regeres Interesse an England, aber 
wirklich aufs Inselland treibt es nur den Astheten Carl 
Philipp Moritz 1782, und auch sein Reiseziel ist nicht 
“ England,” sondern ein Naturwunder, die Héhle von Cas- 
tleton bei Matlock; und seine Aufmerksamkeit gilt ebenso 
sehr der herrlichen Beleuchtung der Londoner Strassen 
wie dem Parlament. 

Unsere Klassiker haben keine umfassende, lebendige 
Kenntnis Englands gehabt. Was sie wussten, stammte 
aus Biichern. Selbst Goethe tiuschte sich, als er unterm 
10. Januar 1825 zu Eckermann bemerkte: “ Kime ich 
nach England hiniiber, ich wiirde kein Fremder sein.” 
Zuerst wir’s ihm wie Moritz u. a. ergangen, er wire mit 
viel zu hohen Gedanken gekommen und entsprechend ent- 
tiuscht worden. Und dann hitte gerade er sich vom 
englischen Materialismus abgestossen gefiihlt, vielleicht 
mehr noch als Lichtenberg und Moritz, und hatte auch die 
Kunst Englands genau wie sein Freund Wilhelm von 
Humboldt oder die Religiositét Englands wie Schleier- 
macher verworfen, kurz, er hatte mit seiner deutschen 
Persinlichkeit in England so allein gestanden wie z. B. 
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sein grosser Verehrer Carlyle mit der Schitzung Deutgc}. 
lands unter den Engliandern. 

Von den Romantikern dann hat nur Achim von Arnin 
(1803-1804) England besucht, und er ist sehr erniichtey 
zuriickgekehrt. Seine Urteile sind nicht viel weniger a}. 
sprechend als die Heines aus den 1820er Jahren. Heines 
unbedingte Abneigung gegen England erklirt sich aber 
nicht nur aus seinem Napoleonkult, sondern auch aus ro- 
mantischen Zeitstrebungen und deutschen Idealen, so wenn 
er ganz frei den Englander einen “zivilisierten Barba- 
ren” (mit dem Ton auf “zivilisierten”!) nennt. Fast 
gleichzeitig mit Heines erscheinen 1830 Fiirst Piicklers 
Reisebriefe “‘ eines Verstorbenen,” die ausser Politik und 
Theater hauptsiichlich die Moden und Parks Englands be- 
handeln. Im Jahre 1836, nach einem Abschied von 
Heine in Paris, macht Grillparzer seine Englandfahrt 
von ungefihr einem Monat, freilich ohne bedeutende 
Ergebnisse, was hauptsichlich in seiner eigenen See- 
lenverfassung begriindet liegt. Und so wie Heine im 
Vorwort zur ersten Auflage des vierten Bandes von sei- 
nen Reisebildern der Piicklerschen Briefe erwahnt, macht 
uns Grillparzer seinerseits auf Raumers Werk iiber Eng- 
land aufmerksam. Gemeint ist das griindliche Buch 
des Geschichtsforschers Friedrich von Raumer, niim- 
lich England im Jahre 1835. In diesem, das erst von 
Lothar Buchers und Gneists Forschungen iiberholt wor- 
den ist, wird die Lichtseite Englands viel mehr als die 
Schattenseite gesehen ; und wenn auch manches Lob Eng- 
lands aus einer Abneigung gegen Frankreich zu er- 
klaren ist, so hat sich doch Raumer ernstlich bemiiht: 
“England nicht mit deutscher Schere zurechtzuschnei- 
den.” Doch am Ende seines mehrbandigen Werkes stehen 
die Worte, die im grossen und ganzen alle deutschen Be- 
sucher Englands kennzeichnen: “ So unendlich anziehend 
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und lehrreich auch alles war, was ich ringsum in Gross- 
brittannien sah und horte, ergriff mich doch nicht selten 
eine Sehnsucht nach Gesprichen iiber die Ge- 
schichte vergangener Zeiten, iiber spekulative 
Philosophie, schéne Kunst, Musik, Schauspiel 
und ihnliche Gegenstinde. Dem Roastbeef des 
Staatslebens hatte ich gern einige leichtere und mannig- 
faltigere Speisen jener Art beigemischt.” . . . Diese 
blosse Aufzihlung des Fehlenden verrit die innerste Stel- 
lungnahme des Deutschen zum Problem: England. 

Man kénnte den erwihnten Schriftstellern und Dichtern 
und einem Wissenschaftler wie Raumer noch Kiinstler 
anreihen wie schon Schadow und spiter Passavant oder 
Kunstforscher wie Dr. Waagen, Raumers Freund und 
Fontanes 6fter erwihnten Gewahrsmann, aber eine wesent- 
liche Anderung des oben Gesagten ergiibe das nicht. Erst 
das Jahr 1850 stellt einen Wendepunkt in der seelischen 
Haltung der Deutschen England gegeniiber dar: England 
als Ganzes wird jetzt den Deutschen auf einmal lebendig 
interessant, und zwar als geschichtliches Wesen. 

England ist Deutschlands letzte Liebe. Die erste war 
Frankreich, aber nach der grossen Revolution von 1789 
mit ihren Greueln begann das Erwachen. Doch die Juli- 
revolution von 1830 und das tolle Jahr 1848 zogen die 
Deutschen immer wieder in franzisische Kreise, bis sich 
endlich um 1850 aller Augen nach England wandten. 
Dorthin waren die verfolgten deutschen Demokraten ge- 
fliichtet, und von dort aus ward dann durch sie und ihre 
Nachfolger das neue Evangelium einer Demokratie ge- 
predigt, als deren Paradies natiirlich England erschien. 
Was damals Bismarck von der Kénigin Augusta gesagt 
hat, gilt von den Deutschen allgemein: ein Wohlwollen 
fiir England galt als ein Zeichen fiir einen hoheren Grad 
von Zivilisation und Bildung. 
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Die politischen Machtverhiltnisse erkliren nur etwas, 
Im ganzen muss es eine besondere Zeit fiir die Deutschey 
gewesen sein. Will doch Herman Grimm damals eine 
neue Weltepoche angefangen wissen. Man kann an 
Goethes 100. Geburtstag und an die Bliitentage des echt. 
deutschen “‘ poetischen Realismus” erinnern. Und nicht 
zuletzt haben wir noch tiefer Einwirkungen des Jahres 
1848 zu gedenken, das besonders das Geschichtsinteresse 
hoch aufsehnellen liess. Kein Wunder, dass die Deut- 
schen, die ihre zerrissene Geschichte im Herzen trugen, 
vor Englands einheitlicher, ununterbrochener Geschichte 
und Machtpolitik ehrfurchtsvoll staunend standen. Und 
die englische Revolutionsgeschichte mit Oliver Cromwell 
wird nun stindiger Gegenstand in politischen Schriften 
wie im Drama. Man studiert aber nicht nur die englische 
Geschichte, was Namen wie Ranke, Dahlmann, Gneist, 
Gervinus und Hettner beweisen, man reist auch nach Eng- 
land selbst, um England zu sehen. Und diese Welle ge- 
schichtlicher Neugier, sozusagen, hat neben Levin Schiick- 
ing, Julius Rodenberg, Lothar Bucher, Kar] Elze u. a. in. 
auch Theodor Fontane hiniiber gefiihrt. 

Theodor Fontane war dreimal in England: 1844 zu 
einem kurzen Ausflug, 1852 auf einige Monate und 1855 
auf fast vier Jahre. 1844 war es eine Vergniigungsreise 
mit wenig Geld, aber viel Freude und jugendlicher Be- 
geisterung unternommen. Der Apothekergehilfe Fontane 
diente gerade als Freiwilliger beim Kaiser-Franz-Regi- 
ment in Berlin, als ihn ein Freund zu der Englandfahrt 
einlud. Die zweite Reise, die Fontane, jetzt ein 33 jihri- 
ger, machte, geschah im Auftrage zweier “ offizidser ” Zei- 
tungen Berlins und zwar zum ausdriicklichen Studium der 
politischen Verhiltnisse in London. Inzwischen hatte 
Fontane seinen Apothekerberuf aufgegeben und war ein 
freier Schriftsteller geworden. Die letzte Reise verdankte 
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Fontane dem Entschluss der preussischen Regierung, zur 
Unterstiitzung ihrer Politik eine stindige deutsch-eng- 
lische Korrespondenz zu griinden. Mit dem Ministerium 
Manteuffel, das diese Korrespondenz eingerichtet hatte, 
fiel auch Fontanes englische Berichterstattung. Fontane 
kehrte 1859 nach Berlin zuriick: aber ganz sollte er seine 
journalistische Vermittlungsrolle noch nicht aufzugeben 


haben. Denn die nachsten zehn Jahre hatte er den “ eng- 
lischen Artikel ” fiir die Kreuzzeitung zu schreiben. 

Verschieden nun wie der Anlass zu den drei Reisen 
waren auch ihre Art und ihre schliesslichen Ergebnisse. 
Was bei der ersten Reise den Charakter von Anregungen 
des Augenblicks besass, wurde in den beiden andern 
regelrechtes Studium. Die letzten Jahre waren noch be- 
sonders anregend durch den persdnlichen Verkehr mit 
Max Miiller, dem beriihmten Oxfordprofessor, und aller- 
hand Deutschen, die 1848 nach London gekommen waren, 
wie Edgar Bauer, Heinrich Beta und vor allen Julius 
Faucher. 

Fontane kam schon bei der ersten Englandfahrt, bei 
kurzen Ausfliigen nach Schloss Windsor, Hampton Court, 
dem Lieblingsaufenthalt Heinrichs des Achten, und bei 
der Besichtigung von Londons Sehenswiirdigkeiten iiberall 
Englands Geschichte gross entgegen geschritten. Ein 
Bild der Maria Stuart machte solchen Eindruck auf ihn, 
dass er noch viele Jahre ein Stuart-Schwirmer blieb, was 
zahlreiche seiner Gedichte beweisen. Vor dem Tower und 
der Westminster Abtei bekommt er ein gewisses roman- 
tisches Gruseln, oder wie er sagt: “ Ganz unmittelbar 
wirkt der historische Zauber, der in diesen Steinen 
geheimnisvoll verkérpert ist.” Wie lebhaft ihm das hi- 
storische alte London vor der Seele stand, zeigt sein phan- 
tastisches Gedicht Der Towerbrand, das er “ noch voll von 
Londoner Eindriicken ” (im Dezember 1844) schrieb. 
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Als er zum zweiten Male in London eintraf, schricl ey 
seiner Mutter, er sei beileibe kein “ Anglomane, der ei; 
Jahr und Tag in alles englische Wesen verrannt ist.” 
Sein Urteil iiber London werde diesmal anders ausfalley 
als vor acht Jahren (1844): “ Ich war damals unerfahrey, 
gutmiitig und wenn ich so sagen darf, schwirmerisch 
genug, alles was ich anders fand, auch sofort besser 2) 
finden.” 

Seine historische Schwirmerei fiir England hérte auch 
bei der zweiten Reise nicht auf. Dazu steckte ihm seit 
friihester Jugend sein allgemeines Interesse fiir Geschichte 
zu tief im Blut. Und ausserdem hatte er sich inzwischen 
noch eingehender mit der englischen Literatur und Ge- 
schichte befasst, was (seit 1848) zahlreiche Ubersetzungen 
aus den Balladensammlungen von Bischof Perey und 
Walter Scott und der Romanzen-Zyklus Von der schéiv 
Rosamunde (1850) beweisen. Auch ihn nahm daials, 
wie viele andere, die schimmernde Romantik der eng- 
lischen und schottischen Vergangenheit gefangen. 

Mit einem vertieften Interesse kommt also Fontane 
1852 nach London, dessen Seele er suchen wollte. 

“Der Zauber Londons ist—seine Massenhaftigkeit,” so 
schreibt er. Architektonische Schénheit findet er ebenso 
wenig wie die vielen Besucher Londons vor und nach ili, 
wie er ja auch von der englischen Kunst, besonders der 
Malerei nicht viel hielt. Grossartig erscheint ihm nur 
das Britische Museum und die St. Pauls Kathedrale. 
Samt Westminster ist ihm im Grunde die ganze Stait 


? und zwar weil sie ihm das 


“mehr interessant als schén,’ 
Symbol des ganzen “ soliden Englands” ist: reich, aber 
ohne Gesehmack und daher ohne Schénheit. 

Nach den geschichtlich merkwiirdigen Statten in und 
um London zieht es ihn wieder sehr, aber iiberall ist jetzt 


eine Kritik zu spiiren, die mit einer sittlichen Verdam- 
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mung Englands schliesst. In seinem Reise-Tagebuch, das 
uns seit Oktober 1914 bekannt ist,? heisst es, aus dem 
Augenblick heraus gesagt: “ England stirbt am Erwerh 
und Materialismus.” England stehe auf “ténernen Fiis- 
sen,” und “der Anfang vom Ende ”’ sei da. 

Theodor Fontane steht mit seiner Prophezeiung nicht 
allein. Burke, Carlyle, Ruskin sind Propheten unter den 
Engliindern selbst. Die sehr interessanten geschichtlichen 
Griinde hierfiir lassen sich hier nicht erdrtern. 

Natiirlich kann auch Fontane, gleich Lichtenberg, 
Moritz, Piickler, Heine und selbst Raumer, nicht iiber 
England urteilen, ohne immer an Deutschland zu denken, 
ohne zu vergleichen. Und so fragt er: Was steht der 
Kultur nach, also nach dem, was ein Volk im innersten 
Wesen ist, was steht héher: Deutschland oder England ¢ 

Das fiihrte Fontane zeitweise in einen wirklichen 
Zwiespalt. Sein geschichtliches und sein politisches In- 
teresse gehérte England in einem hohen Grade. Die 
Frage nach der Form im Deutschtum war ihm ein ernstes 
Problem, weil er selbst einen ausserordentlichen Sinn fiir 
die Form besass. Ja, in seinen letzten Lebensjahren hat 
er mehrfach gesagt, er habe mehr Sinn fiir Form, als die 
Mark Brandenburg geben kénne. Und doch, wenn wie 
hier die Frage galt: Form oder Inhalt, war ihm alles klar. 
Deshalb entscheidet er sich gegen England, wenn er sagt: 
“ Deutschland und England verhalten sich zu einander wie 
Form und Inhalt, wie Schein und Sein.” Er wendet das 
ebenso auf die innerste Volkssittlichkeit an, wie auf den 
personlichen Umgang von Mensch zu Mensch, auf Lebens- 
weise wie Lebensformen. JBeurteilt man beide Linder 
nach dem “ Allgemeingut der Bildung,” und hat ein Volk 


mit héherer Durchschnittsbildung den grésseren Kultur- 


* Die Neue Rundschau, 8. 1385 ff. 
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wert, dann steht ihm Deutschlands Gesamtkultur tatsijch. 
lich héher als die Englands. Noch 1898, zwei Tage yor 
seinem Tode wiederholt er das. Und mag England 
Deutschland noch an iiusserer Macht und “ Repriisenta- 
tion” iiberlegen sein, dem Wesen nach ist ihm das 
Deutschtum weiter und tiefer, weil es innerlicher als 
das Englandertum ist. 

Zu diesem Endergebnis gelangte Fontane endlich auch 
bei seinem letzten Studienaufenthalt in England. Er 
hoffte, wie schon vor drei Jahren, auf ein gutes pers‘in- 
liches Fortkommen, aber wieder vergeblich. Er _ blic) 
“eine Pflanze im fremden Boden,” er blieb ein Deutscher, 

Er hatte zunichst nicht viel Ruhe, sich “dem alten 
Zauber der Londongrésse” hinzugeben; denn England 
lebte im Zeichen des Krimkriegs und bald auch des grossen 
Sepoy-Aufstandes (1857). Die denkbar beste Gelegen- 
heit, allergegenwirtigste Geschichte mitzuerleben. Und da 
kam er endgiiltig zu einer Ablehnung des, wie er sagte, 
“englischen Kattunchristentums,” d. h. der Verquickung 
von Geschaft und Politik mit Religion und Moral.  Eini- 
ge seiner Gedichte enthalten das, z. B. das sehr ironisclie 
Britannia an thren Sohn John Bull oder Fire, but don’t 
hurt the flag. Und seine Briefe sind voll davon.* 

Fontane haben die Londoner Tage im ganzen reichen 
geistigen Gewinn gebracht. Bei seiner journalistischen 
Tatigkeit mit Studieren und Schreiben arbeiteten immer 
der Poet und Politiker Hand in Hand.°® 

Die wertvollsten Zeitungsaufsitze aus den Jahren 1852 
bis 60 sind jetzt in zwei lesenswerten Biichern vereinigt: 
Ein Sommer in London (1852) und Jenseit des Tweed, 
Bilder und Briefe aus Schottland (1858 und 59). Ein 


* Freundesbriefe, Bd. 1, S. 179, bringt sein stiirkstes Wort. 
5A. a. O., S. 189. 
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Anfsatz von 1860 behandelt die Londoner Theater. Dazu 
kommen an weiteren Zeugnissen fiir Fontanes Anschauun- 
gen iiber England zahlreiche Briefe des Dichters an die 
Familie und Freunde, sodann Gedichte iiber englische 
Gegenstiinde und schliesslich gelegentliche Ausserungen 
in Romanen wie Cecile und vor allen im Stechlin (1898), 
der als letzter und persénlichster Roman auch des Dichters 
letztes und klarstes Bekenntnis iiber sein inneres Ver- 
hailtnis zu England gibt. Es habe fiir ihn eine Zeit gege- 
ben, wo er bedingungslos fiir England schwirmte, so 
heisst es in diesem Roman. “ Aber das ist nun eine 
hiibsche Weile her. Sie sind driiben (in England) 
schrecklich runtergekommen, weil der Kult vor dem 
goldenen Kalb bestindig wiichst, lauter Jobber und die 
vornehme Welt obenan. Und dabei so heuchlerisch, sie 
sagen Christus und meinen Kattun.”— 

Ungefahr dieselben fiinfzehn Jahre von 1844 bis 1859, 
die Fontane mit dem ernstlichen Studium Englands be- 
schiiftigt sehen, haben nun auch dem Ubersetzer Fon- 
tane seine besten Werke eingebracht. Dass die eigentliche 
Ubersetzertitigkeit mit seiner Riickkehr nach Deutsch- 
land aufhért, ist bedeutsam. Die anempfindende Hingabe 
an das fremde Schrifttum hért nun auf, und unser 
Dichter ist hinfort nicht nur bewusst deutsch, sondern 
auch selbsttatig. Seine Persinlichkeit draingt gereift 
nach Aussprache, nach ihrem eigensten Ausdruck und 
Stil. Und wie man sagen muss, dass Fontanes Lyrik um 
1845 in Berlin erwacht ist, so aueh, dass der Schriftstel- 
ler Fontane die entscheidenden Anregungen in England 
bekommen hat. Ein Blick auf die Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg bestitigt 
das. Mit dem Jahr 1859 oder besser 1860—denn 1860 
erscheinen seine Balladen—endet jene Zeit des Fontane- 
schen Schaffens, die wir am besten Der junge Fontane 
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iiberschreiben. Wiahrend dieser Zeit seines Schaffens jg; 
er immer ein echter und schlichttiefer Dichter ohne dey 
geringsten Ansatz zu der “amiisanten Selbstpersiflage ” 
seiner Alterslyrik, und wahrend dieser Jahre hat er auch 
sein Schénstes als Ubersetzer geleistet. Daher blej}; 
denn auch beim Ubersetzen seine “ Absicht, nicht literar- 
historisch interessante Beitrige, sondern Gedichte liefern 
zu wollen.” 

Fontane iibersetzte fast alle seine englisch-schottischey 
Balladen frei, mit der ihm eigenen Kiirze, aber zugleich 
auch treu, d. h. nach dem innersten Geist der alten Pal- 
ladenpoesie. Fontanesch an allen Ubersetzungen ist die 
gréssere Sensitivitat und das dichterische Feingefiih! des 
Modernen. Ein glinzendes Beispiel hierfiir ist Lord 
Athol. Diese Ballade kennzeichnet zugleich Fontanes 
Selbstindigkeit gegeniiber den Fassungen Walter Scotts. 
Scotts epischer Balladenstil und Scotts Modernisierung 
(“ Verschlimmbesserung ” sagt Fontane) waren ihm un- 
angenehm. Bei der Ballade von Sir Patrick Spence z. B. 
tritt er unbedingt fiir das “ riihrend-schéne Original ” ein." 

In diesen Zusammenhang gehért Fontanes allgemeines 
tiefes Verstiindnis der englischen Literatur, die fiir ihn 
mit Shakespeare beginnt. Niachst dem schon erwiahnten 
Aufsatz iiber die Londoner Theater (1860), in dem es 
sich hauptsichlich um geistreiche Gegeniiberstellungen 
der. deutschen und englischen Auffassung Shakespeares 
handelt, geben die Causerien iiber Theater’ Fontanes 
Erkenntnisse iiber Shakespeare. Diese Causerien sind 
sein kiinstlerisches Programm als Theaterrezensent, der 
er zwischen 1870 und 89 fiir die Vossische Zeitung war. 
Hierin stellt er sich nicht nur als moderner Mensch zu 


*Vgl. Jahrbuch Argo, 1854, S. 232. 
™1905 aus dem Nachlass verdéffentlicht. 
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Shakespeare, sondern vergleicht auch immer wieder die 
deutsche und die englische Biihneniiberlieferung, wobei er 
meistens der englischen Recht gibt. Denn das hatte er 
in London erfahren, dass dort Shakespeare ein Dichter 
fiir alle Volksschichten ist, wiahrend man ihn in Deutsch- 
land hauptsichlich fiir die Gebildeten spielt. Dort kommt 
der Mensch auf der Biihne zur Geltung, wihrend hier 
im ganzen die Schauspielkunst héher steht. Alles in 
allem wiinscht sich Fontane in Deutschland mehr von dem 
“ Naturburschentum der englischen Biihne.”” Wiewohl 
er sich nie als Kunstsachverstindiger “ gehabt,” so wird 
er doch eine hervorragende Rolle in dem Buch “ Shake- 
speare in Deutschland im 19. Jahrhundert” bean- 
spruchen. 

Und Scott kritisiert er wohl im einzelnen, nennt ihn 
im ganzen jedoch einzig und bewahrt ihm sein Leben 
lang eine persdnliche Zuneigung, wie sie ganz riihrend in 
zwei Gedichten zum Ausdruck kommt: Walter Scotts 
Einzug in Abbotsford und Walter Scott in Westminster- 
Abtet. In seinem Roman Unwiederbringlich iiberlegt der 
Graf bei der Abreise, welche Reiselektiire er mitnehmen 
solle. Schliesslich sagt er dem Diener, der den Koffer 
packt: “ Nimm ein paar Bande Scott mit, man kann nicht 
wissen, und der passt immer.” Genau so dachte der 
Dichter, wie seine Familienbriefe beweisen.® Scott 
ersetzt ihm “das Geplauder mit einem geliebten und 
geistreichen Menschen.” 

Eine andere Frage ist: wie weit Fontane in seinem 
poetischen Schaffen von Scott beeinflusst worden ist. 
Hier zeigt sich vor allem Fontanes Mirkertum. So viel 
nimlich die Marker und Preussen im allgemeinen fiir das 


°Vgl. u. a. Causerien, S. 23 f. 
*Im I. Bd. z. B. S. 149 f.; 156; 160; 247f.; 282 ff. 
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Verstindnis Englands in Deutschland getan haben, ye] 
iknen als Norddeutschen das englische Wesen niher kam 
als den Siiddeutschen, so sehr haben sie sich stets jhye 
geistige Selbstiindigkeit zu bewahren gewusst. Man |ese 
hierzu Fontanes schénen Aufsatz iiber Wilibald Alexis, 
Von dem mirkischen Romantiker Achim von Armin, dey 
von Scott merkwiirdig unberiihrt bleibt, laufen ge. 
schichtliche Faden zu Fontane, dessen einzige wirkliche 
“ Anlehnung an Scott” in seinem ersten Roman Vor de» 
Sturm zu finden sein diirfte,'° und iiber diesen Romay 
feh]t noch eine griindliche Einzeluntersuchung. 

Im iibrigen hat Scotts kiinstlerisches Programm ais 
soleches—in einem einseitigen Wort gesagt: die innige 
Durchdringung von Landschaft und Begebenheit, von 
geschichtlichem Hintergrund und Charakter—michtig auf 
Fontane gewirkt, und ebenso auf W. H. Riehl und Gustay 
Freytag. Scott hat die Deutschen wohl nicht erst “ das 
einfache ruhige Erzihlen gelehrt,” wie Karl Lamprecht 
in seiner Deutschen Geschichte* annimmt, aber der 
Begriff “ Land und Leute” in der deutschen Literatur 
zeigt Scotts tiefe Anregung, und zwar im ausgesprochenen 
Sinn fiir die Poesie des Kulturgeschichtlichen. 

Seott hat neben mehrseitiger kiinstlerischer Anregung 
noch ein letztes fiir Fontane und die Deutschen seiner 
Zeit geleistet: he did the honors for all Scotland. Auch 
fiir Fontane ist Schottland nicht ohne Seott denkbar, was 
seine schottischen Reisebriefe auf jeder Seite verraten. 
Denn er beschliesst seinen langen Ausflug nach Schottland 
im Jahre 1858 wie symbolisch mit einer Pilgerfahrt nach 
Abbotsford. Und wie er sich auch bemiiht, mit seiner 
Anteilnahme nicht in der Vergangenheit, in der “ ro- 


” Freundesbriefe, Bd. 1, 8. 246. 
“Bd. x, 5. 178. 
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mantischen Hilfte,” also in Scotts eigentlichster Welt, 
stecken zu bleiben, sondern auch das moderne Schottland 
m sehen, immer wieder lauscht er auf die “ stille ro- 
mantische Sprache” der althistorischen Stiatten und der 
schinen Landschaft Schottlands. Ein Beweis mehr iibri- 
gens, wie romantisch gestimmt der junge Fontane selbst 


war. 

Es wiire jetzt noch mehr iiber andere englische Dichter 
zu sagen, tiber Dickens und besonders iiber Thackeray, 
der fiir den “ alten Fontane,” den Verfasser der Berliner 
Romane etwa bedeutet, was Scott fiir den “jungen Fon- 
tane’’—ein neuer Zug kommt damit nicht in Fontanes 
Gesamtverhaltnis zu England. 

Um zusammenzufassen: Fontane verdankte England 
viel. Wir kénnen es vielleicht am besten so ausdriicken: 
Die starken und tiefen Anregungen und Erlebnisse, die 
er in England empfing, gaben ihm die letzte Klarheit zu 
seinem eigenen deutschen Schaffen. Vielleicht ist sogar, 
mit einem Wort von Fontanes Freund Wolfsohn zu reden, 
England die bedeutende “ Quelle seiner poetischen Bil- 
dung.” Jedenfalls erklirt die kiinstlerische Hinneigung 
zu England mit Fontanes Gesamtauffassung Englands. 
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